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It is a pleasure to know that Vacaspatfs BMmaii 

first four SdtTas will now- fa© available to 


the 


students of Indian Philosophy in an edition brought 
out iu the orthodox style, with a critical introduction 


Sanskrit 


text. 


English 


translation and notes. 


All 


those interested in Indian Philosophy will be deeply 

S. Suryanarayana Sastri and 


g r n teh.il 


to 


Mr. S 


Dr. C. Knn ban Raja of the Philosophy and the Sanskrit 
Departments of the Madras University for bringii 




out this very useful work. 


While Sankara’s Bhasya 


is fairly well known among students ot I ndfan Thought, 

_ . ’■* ,V 


the later thinkers are. practically neglecfed' 


VacaspaM 


presents one great section of Advaita Vedanta and 
his Bh am a tl is second in i mpor t a n ce on 1 y to S a ft ka r a 

Bhn&ya,. 


3 


The Introduction, besides dealing with 



date 


of the work and its place in the Advaita tradition 

clear and careful account of the central ideas 


gives a 


of the Bhflmuti : the a nth ori la ti v en 



of scripture and 







Its compatibility with reason, the nature of A vi d y a and 

its seat, release-ultimate and relative— and Brahman 


and Lfvara, among: others. 


There are side reflections 


on similar views in Western Thought which are always 


interesting. The work 


will not only add to the 


reputation of its authors but also help to popularise 


Vaeaspati’s views on Advaita Vedanta. 

Andhra University, Widtair 

5th May, 1933 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. Date and Domicile of Vacaspati 


On the strength of a reference in the NyHyasiicl niban dha t 
it Is now generally admitted that Ac ary a Vacaspati 
Mie'ra belongs to the period round about A.D. 841-842 

(898 Vikrama Era), 1 The last verse of the Bh&tnaH 

refers to a king Nrga,* While it is held by some that 

this king has not yet been identified, others 1 believe 
him to have been a king of Mil hila, a predecessor of 
Nsnyadeva, who reigned about 1019 Vikranm Era, U.. 

A.D. 962 ; it is said that this predecessor is named in 


some inecr i pti one as Kiratadhipati, and KirStas are well 

known to he those who had human vehicles. It is in 


any case certain that there should have been a good 

interval between him and Udayana (a,d. 984) who 

wrote the Afyl y avOrtikata tparyat iknparig udd hi, as a sub- 

commentary on Vacaspati s Nya yovarlikutntparm i tka. 


' 8« Dae Gupta, History of Indian Philosophy, n, 107, 

1 Nare^va rii y flcraritfi -'ny kSram icchanti ksrtnm es ca pflmvanti 

dLr«rSSlTi: *£*• nlbcmdhat,. 


See 


tifSitSon of tfrg ^fi^hy&tattvctkanmudi 

n r'k u n 3^ n ■ t.h a _ __ . 1 _ ! - 1 _ % i _ ■! ■ ■ o . 


has a human vehicle 




kir^t&g afe well known to be 


means ” orm whfi 









That our author belonged to somewhere in Be bar 
or Bengal would appear to be evident from the repeated 
reference to mustard oil. It has also been said that in 
what corresponds to ancient M it hi la there is a city 
called Bhama (Bh&mati) and a tank of the same name. 

It may be interesting to note a story current in 
pai?4it-tradition about the name “ Bh&matl In those 

days {as even today in parts of Upper India), it would 

appear to have been customary to hold learned 
discussions on such occasions as marriages. Yacaspati, 
who listened to such a discussion on the occasion of 
his own marriage, was so struck by the vagaries of 
dialecticians that he resolved straightaway to devote 

task of setting forth authoritative 


himself to 


the 


expositions of all the darWanas. So great was his seal, 
so mighty the task and such the patient and tireless 

devotion of bis wife that the couple bad grown old 

before VAcaspati could write finis to his labours. Then 
alone did V&caspati realise the magnitude both of his 
neglect of his wife and of his wife’s self-sacrifice ; and 
as a tardy measure of reparation, he gave her name to 
the last and greatest of his works, so that she could 
live on perpetually in the Shlmati, though not in the 


bodies of children born of her. 


The story is so pic 


turesque, so typical of the scholar's neglect and the true 

scholarly recompense, that it deserves to be true. 


II. Works 

The works of V&caspati are enumerated 


conclud in g v erses of the Bhamati 


in the 
They are as follows ; 







the Nydyafcanika (a commentary on Mnndana 


i J idhi 


viveka ) , the BrahmahtttmsanilkMl 



commentary on 


Mai} da na 's Brahtnasiddhi), the Tattvabindu (a discussion 

of language in its relation to meaning)* the Nytiya' 
mrt i katat pa r yat t ka (a commentary on Udyotakara’s 
NySijavdrtika ), the Nyayasu&mbandha (perhaps written 
as a supplement to the Tatparyafikh) f the $a iikhy atat (- 
vakaumttdi (a commentary on L? vara K^iia's Sditkhya- 
k&rika)* the Tattvamisdradi (a commentary on Vy flea's 

commentary on 



Yogabka^ya) and the BhSmati 

Sa h kara ’s SftrJrakam I m&tiis&bha§y a ). 1 

The Bhilinati has itself been commented on by 
several other works. The moat notable of these is the 

Veda nta kalpatar a by Amalananda (13 th Century a.d,). 
This work in turn formed the subject of two com men 
tarics, the Parimata of Appayya Dlkijita (16th Century 
A.D.) and Abhoga of Laksmlnrsi rpha (17tb Century A.D.), 
The Abhoga is written in the light of the Fbriniala 
and sometimes criticises it Other commentaries on the 


Bham at i are (1) the Bhamativyakhya or the Rjup ra - 

ka&ika by Sr ira hgan a t ha otherwise known as Akhand. 

An and a 2 ; (2) the Bh&maUtilaka 3 ; (3) and the 

Bhtimatlvilam.' 


' Alt tl]« works have been published with the exception of the 

BrahmatattvasamikyS, not even a matins crip t of which has been 

found so far. 


f This has beau publish wl in part at Calcutta by Mahimaho- 

padhyuya N. 3. Anantakr^na ffustrt. 

1 Manuscripts of this work are found in the Government 

Oriental Library, Madras. 

( Mentioned by Das Gupta, Hie! or y of Indian. Phiiogonkv 

13, 108, 







ill. Relations to Other Writers 


The name of the Bhiimati is identified with one 
of two main streams of Sankara interpretation, 
VAcaspaU owes the major part of what is distinctive 
in his teaching to Mandana's Brahmasitfdfii. But as 
the views starting with Padmap&du are known as the 
tenets of the Vivarana-prasth&na, the views that 
started with Mandana passed current as the tenets of 
the Bhamatl-prasthana. V&caspati draws largely on 
the Brahmasiddhi t and sometimes on the PancapndikH , 
wherever necessary or possible. Striking verbal 
resemblances to the former work are indicated in the 


notes ; a few of the resemblances to the Pa/t capadikii are 
noted here : bha$yatn pr asa nnagant bh I ra m j (ahahkara as) 


idani-anidam-rupani ; mithya-h J abdo 'palmava-vacanah ; 

rfariram ova s'artrakam sarirake bhavah s'Arlrako 
jlvah ; bhik$u-bb ay &n na sth&lya anadhirfrayapani ; so 
yam s&nti-karmani vet&lo ’dayalj ; anvaya possible 

even without reference to asti-kriyii as in rajfio'yam 


purusah- 


i 


rl B 

1 The references are to pages 1. 18, 4, 10, ti3, 91, and 97 of the 
Parteopii.Mf] t V jiianegaram Sanekrit Series). The statements on 

p|), 03 and 11 of the Ptiurttiitldikil ara well-known proverbial 

expressions ; what is striking is the qh of them by both writers 
m the same context. The intonated student will easily find Eh,, 
corresponding pages of tlw flAfl mall. Some of the criticism in tin* 

mamatl would seem to be expressly dirwited against the 


of > h,k to/uapad ikHi see the Kalpotaru on 1, itf, U 

wV T 8 B “rtiX T ’ / 36 tpi 264) * We OWe thiB "Police to 

Voi journal of Oriental Re** arch, Madras, 









XU! 


XV. S'RUTI AS PR A MAN A 


For Vftcaspati, as for all adherents of any orthodox 
school of Indian Philosophy, Revealed Scripture (Sruli) 
is the final authority in matters of the Spirit. The 
Spirit (or Intelligence, Consciousness, the Universal 

Self, Brahman) is that whereby knowledge is possible ; 
it is itself knowledge. It cannot, without losing its 


self-hood, become an object of knowledge. It is manifest, 


since but for its manifestation the whole world would 
be blind. But it is not manifested by another, since 
that would lead only to an infinite series of the blind 
leading the blind. It is self-luminous and self-manifest. 
Perception, which would have no value but for the mani- 


festation of the self-luminous intelligence in and through 


it, could not have that intelligence itself for its object. 
Much less can inference make that its sphere, since it is 
dependent on concomitances between the perceived. 
Brahman can be known only through intuition and 
that only by gifted and disciplined souls, whose minds 
have been purified by Scripture-ordained duties and 
concentrated on the Scripture-taught reality. 

minds 




by first hearing of the only real 


one 



without a second, reflecting on it and refuting all 

objections to the doctrine, contemplating the 
uninterruptedly for a long Lime and with faith, realise 
Brahman. The supreme pram a pa is Scripture, though 
it may and indeed has to be helped by reasoning, as 
an auxiliary, in order to remove the doubts that 
assail the mind. Such reasoning, however, is strictly 







subordinated to the explication and substantiation of 

Scriptural truth and can in no sense be independent. 

Several questions naturally arise out of this; 
(1) Is such an advocacy of Scripture and sub- 
ordination of reason consistent with a truly philosophi- 
cal attitude? {%) How can Scripture maintain non- 
difference to be the truth where it conflicts with 
perception which cognises a world of plurality and 
difference ? When there is a conflict between the two, 
should not perception prevail over the other ? (3) In 



denying authoritativeness to perception, educe there 

would be no Scriptural knowledge, if words and their 
senses were not first perceived ? (4) What is the nature 
of perception, it' it does not cognise a wor t d of diverai ty ? 

1, Authority is claimed by V&caapati not for all 
Scripture as such, but only for purportful Scripture.' 
For, in Scripture itself there are many restatements 
and explanatory and eulogistic passages, which cannot 
claim to be authoritative, except perhaps in dependence 
on other passages which lay down something new and 
purportful. The marks determinative of purport are 
well known; they are: the harmony of the initial 
and concluding passages, repetition, novelty (i,e., not 
being otherwise made out), fruitfulness, glorification by 
eulogistic passages or condemnation by deprecatory 
passages and intelligibility in the light of reasoning. 
It is clear from an application of these teats that the 

1 tiitparyumitl hi tfrutili pratyak^ld baiavatT, na Vruti-noAtmin ; 

mum jr a -labya Sj bu bd If thati . 


entire Scripture has non -duality for purport 


The 


Ch&ndogya teaching, for instance, begins with pre- 
mising tile s eco adless unity of reality and goes on to 
identify this reality with the self of the pupil instructed, 
in the words ** That Thou art ** ; the same teaching is 
repeated nine-fold to show that it is important, and 
that it is the primary purport ; nor is this identity 
something established in ordinary experience, like the 
heat of fire, in which case the Scriptural declaration 

would he a mere re -statement ; it is a statement of the 

novel and hence is purportful f it is fruitful, since the 
knowledge of it helps one to pass beyond transmigration ; 
the knowledge of it is praised suitably and its opposite 
is condemned ; and the identity of the self with the 
absolute reality is also found to stand to reason. 
Though the application of reason figures but as one of 
the marks of purport, it will be seen on closer examina- 
tion that reason really plays a much more important 

There are disputes even as to which is the 


i 


part. 

introductory passage and which the conclusion. In the 
vast body of knowledge called Scripture it is possible 
to choose a beginning anywhere and call that the 
introductory passage ; such a choice may be found to 

favour a dualist rather than a non -dualist interpretation. 


As against this the 


dualist has to make out that 


all such beginnings are intermediate 


secondary 


favantara), that the 


beginning (paramo-'pakrama) 


1 On advaita u the purport of all Scripture. the ft Ail matt 
on I. iii, 53 {especially, p. 343, Aoantakr?m S'flstri's edition) : 
mention of creation etc. la not part of the primary intention : «,-r 

1 1, i, 34 fp, *82 ). 






IS 


elsewhere 


i 


anti 


that this favours non -d u alism . 


Similarly of the conclusion. The interpretation of 
these in harmony, again, calls for the exercise of reason. 
And the need of reason will be similarly found in 
determining what is purportful repetition and what is 


not. in 



and assigning the fruit, in 



ascertainment of the really novel, and in finding out 
what is glorified and by which passage. So that the 
authoritarianism of the advaitin is unphibsoph ical only 


on the face of it. 



as it does the abundant 


exercise of reason. True, he says reason finds a place 

only in so far as it does not conflict with Scripture ; 

has to judge when it 



but in the end, reason 
conflicts with Scripture and wheti it does not. 


U. 


But how can Scripture over-ride perception 


which cognises difference as real ¥ The assumption 
here is that perception is our first and basic instrument 
of knowledge ; and what is basic may not be rejected. 
The advaitin replies that no doubt it is first, but it is 
not basic and unsublatable. Indeed, where there is 

sublation, it is the earlier that is sub! a ted. The initial 
statement or cognition has no doubt greater value, 
because of its position. But there are exceptions to 
this rule. Where a subsequent cognition arises validly, 
and it cannot arise except as sublating what goes 
before, the earlier cognition should necessarily be taken 
to be subluted ; for example, the cognition of nacre 

could 


not arise, if the original cognition as silver 
persisted ; hence, the nacre-cognition is admitted to 

M ■» ' 

aublate the earlier silver-cognition. Thus, the priority 




xvii 


of perception would of itself be an argument for its 
s oblation by the subsequently resulting Scriptural 
knowledge, especially when the latter arises without 
depending on the validity of the former. In any 


case, as we ahull see 



presently , 


it is not true that 


3, But surely Scripture is dependent on perception 
for its very existence ! Scriptural knowledge would 



required 


the existence, the empirical reality, of words 


and their senses, not their absolute reality, Even in 
ordinary experience we derive what we treat as valid 
knowledge from what is not real but is superimposed- 

N&ga means an elephant, while naga means a tree ; 
the difference in the length of the vowel 1 


a 


is a 


property not of 


8 - 


a 


itself. 



of 



audible sound 


(dhvani) which manifests it 


; and yet the knowledge 
which results from this superimposed difference is not 


delusive. Sounds and their senses are but manifested 
of knowledge which is eternal. The former need not 

and indeed cannot be co-eternal with the latter ; so 
long as they exist and manifest knowledge, their func- 
tion is fulfilled \ an insistence on their absolute reality 
is vain and unreasonable, 

4, Does not perception cognise difference'? The 

answer is in the negative, What we know as 

determinate perception does appear no doubt to cognise 
difference. But this is preceded by indeterminate 
perception. All distinctions are introduced later into 







xviii 


the single positive undi fferpnti:t ted conti luinm presented 

by i u deter in i nate perception. Such perception is compar- 
able to the eta te of feeling mentioned by Bradley, 
wherein there is a harmony of the that and the wha I , 
existence and content ; it is broken up 
very finitude of feeling - 1 



of the 


for 


the 


dialectic 


on difference, V&caepati is 


indebted to Man dan a, in oat of whose arguments are 


fa uud 


briefly 


summa rised 


in 


the BfmmatlJ 


The 


principal argument, which will bear repetition here, 
is that difference cannot be real, since it can be 


neither of the nature of things nor an attribute of them. 


1 f difference were of the very nature of things, there 
would be no things to be different ; for, whatever you 
may say is one thing will immediately break up, 
because difference is of its nature ; similarly of each of 
its parts ; you cannot rest even in the primal atom ; 
there is nothing which can be treated as a unit and in 


1 


It in alao comparable to what is described in the following 


linos of Tennyson : 


The baby new to earth and sty 

What time his tender palm is prest 
A gaiiiH t the circle of the breast 
Hai never thought that 11 This Is I 

But as ho grows be gathers nmol 


si 


Ana k-a ms the use of 11 1 


IB 


And finds Jj I am not what I see 
And other than: the things I touch ", 
&o rounds he to o separate niind 


and ' a mo " 


From wtien.ee clear meniory may bug in 

As through the frame that binds him in 
His isolation grown defined. 


*gu i. L4 ( P p. m-mi 

be tons oiled. 


The notes in that connection may also 











the absence of any unit there can be no difference 
either. If, then, difference be said to be an attribute, 
ie this attribute different From its substrate ? If not, it i: 
of its very nature, and we have really the former 
alternative alone, If the attribute is different, then 
we have three units on our hands, the substrate, the 
difference which is its attribute and the difference of 
the attribute from the substrate. And the moment we 
start inquiring into the relation of this difference to the 

sulrstrate on the one hand and the attribute on the 

other, we are launch ed on an infinite regress. The 
notion of difference then is unintelligible, and since it 


ore -supposes the identity at 



of a unit 



is 


different, it is reasonable to hold that difference is 

superimposed on a basis of identity. 

May not both identity and difference be real ? Do 

we not i n deed find this synthesis abu nda n tly in exper i - 
once ? We do no doubt find their apparent synthesis in 
experience, but that is no justification for the uncritical 
acceptance of both, To say that both 



and 


difference are manifest cannot compel us to say that 


they are both real. 



all attempt at systematic 


thinking is to be abandoned. A crown and a bracelet, 
it is said, are different and yet non»di ff went, different 
hh products, but non-different in respect of their cause. 


gold. 


Hut if they are really non-different, he who 


wants a crown must he satisfied with the hracelet ; if 
you say that there is difference too between crown and 
hracelet, then there must be difference between bracelet 
and gold also, since crown and gold are non-different. 








And if, because of the difference between the crown and 
bracelet, he who wants the first does not want the 


second, why should it not be that he wants it too, 
because of their non-difference? Such in bare outline 


is the criticism of the view of difference cum non- 
difference (bheda-'bheda). 1 Identity may he found 
only with difference, hut philosophy cannot stop with 


juxtaposing them ; either should be taken to be more 

fundamental than the other, and the advaitin has 

shown sufficient cause for not treating difference as 


fundamental. 


What, then, is the goal of knowledge? Is it the 
pre -rational stage of cognition, analogous to feeling in 

Bradley’s system? Obviously, it cannot be, for, on the 
pre-rational supervenes the rational, introducing its 

distinctions and doubts. The goal of knowledge cannot 
be any such unstable harmony. For him who has 

attained Unit, there is perfect peace, no more return 
to the relational world of diversity and distraction. 
The final cognition, though characterised as perceptual 
and indeterminate, cannot then be of the same nature 
as the indeterminate cognition of the child and the 

deaf-mute. Between the two, there are only two 

characteristics in common, the immediacy of cognition 

and its non -attributive nature. All determinate cog- 
nition is attributive • the subject is known to possess 

a name, a class or a quality. In the indeterminate 





cognition of the child, chore is no distinction of subject 

and predicate at all, In the final perception, we pass 

beyond the distinction of subject and predicate, to 
understand the 



underlying both, not the mere 
attribution of one with respect to the other* A typicut 
cognition of this character is the recognition 11 This is 

that Devadntta ”* 


. What is asserted is not the posses- 
sion of an attribute by a subject, but the identity of 
Devadatta seen at a different time and place with the 

here and now. The judgment is 


Devadutta 


seen 


essentially an identity judgment not an attributive one* 
And yet it is not bare identity that is a flfir m ed , hu t 
identity as qualified by the differences of time and 


(dace. 


If 


the differences were really attributes of 


Bevadatta, forming part Df his essential nature, the 
identity would bo impossible. It is therefore said that 
the differences of time and place are upalaksanas, 
qualifications per accidens, and the identity asserted 
is so qualified. The difference between this and the 
hare identity of the pro-rational cognition consists in 
the stability, certitude and freedom from doubt of the 
former. For it has been mediated ; it has passed 
through doubt and difference and is rich with their 
significance, though they themselves persist no longer, 
not being ultimately real. The attributive judgments 

of determinate cognition have fulfilled their purpose 


by 


extending, harmonising and consolidating 


the 


original datum of knowledge. What happens at the 

of the unity and identity 


final stage is the realisation 
of the empery of knowledge 


unity no longer liable 




to disruption from within or without, as at the pre- 
sational level. This is the realisation of akhaqtj&rtha. 
the impartite sense, which is non-relational In nature 

(sarpsargl -’navaga hi -jfi&nsTii), not because it is infra- 

relational, but because it lias taken up and transcended 
relations. Nor need one feel that difference and 

relations have not come in for fair play since they are 
treated merely as qualifications per accidens ; for, what 
matters, the signification, is conserved even in the case 
ot an upalaksana. The crow on the top of Devadatta’s 
house serves to identify the house for him who seeks 
it; the identification is the significance ; that is never 
lost, though the crow may fly away and the attribution 
of the crow sitting there is only a qualification per 

(ictidenit . 1 It is easy to fall into the error of holding 


Hii-rc \& littio discussion of 


ibi? Rhflman itself 


doctrine 


AkfaBb#rtha 


in 


adverted to in the Katpaturu 


course of the first four sQtras; and the doctrine 


i„ *|p « m . _ : i ecp u i b Id I I 

™ tojrivnitft that at least this passing mention lias 


ade. 


that the final cognition it chitnu' tensed 


freedom from doubt and delusion nod that it is qualified 



difference* is elaborated at great length 


ficospfttFs failure 


acrid v ft a 

v^iiamddhi. 


m mr 
Atl cat 


f , discuaa aklutpijlriha is susceptible of one of 

He following explanations. For him, as for MandimiL mini 

411 not E> f itself the cause of immediate knov 


eognitian resulting from such testimony 
with faith „ unintermitkntly and for 


The 


intuition results. From the sentence- uui t> ^ u 

e^rifcit which sta tiv the i 3 1 ■ I i process ! 

It would therefore mm unnecessary to Insist on the sentence 
conveying a *snse that b impartite. Another possible reason 


ijuiit, unlike Map Jana, Vficaepafel does not hold to the spbolii-vMi 
_ ~ Ty™ 6 . meaning w one and integral and that it is bn 


hne to be contemplated 
a long time before the final 
tbore results but a mediate 

dm; 

to *. 1 



explanations e 
tion tike that 



Gestalt ps 


to ii&y 


■asi* incougmnu 


dcctrt». .wid. .hii/dSiSSt 


□ y tap oai t ion 


noting that the dootrin 





m m m 


iiin 


that the indeterminate cognition is the pre-rationat 
and the pre-relational, that it is but knowledge of the 
bare subject without its attributes, the bare stem 


without 


its 


modifications* The relations and 


tho 


attributes and the modification all count 


the (Inal 


cognition, though 


they 


cannot count as such, as 


independently and absolutely real. 

The logical theory of Bradley and Bosanquet 


is generally identified 


with 


the predicative view 


of judgment. Judgment, according to the former. 


relates an ideal content 


Tfa e 

and 


to a subject in reality. 


aspects of the that and the what, existence 


content. 


on 1st 


harmoniously 


in 


feeling, 


but 


the harmony is imperfect because of the finitude of 
feeling. Each aspect tends to outrun or 
other. Thought tries to 




cure 


tho 


d ef ec t 


by 


a 


homeopathic method. It accentuates the separation 
between the that and the what, sunders them in order 
to bring them together more effectively. The that thus 
sundered becomes the logical subject, while the what is 

the logical predicate. But, elsewhere, he holds that 
reality iteel; f is the logical subject of every judgment. 
Now, obviously, reality as a whole is not a 


ere that ; 

i t is the per feet harmonyoftheMafand the who t. Nor 


akhaq&rtfc* i* primarily intended to shew that sUtcine nts made 


in Scripture, despite 


propositional 


p r e dim tea and relations, make known 



involving subjects 


relational, not the many In relation. 


and 


is how words 

be non-synoiiymoit^ ; 

ndv&ita writers and 
argument 


qiiestio 


ftu pm 


proposition can have an identical 


some importance 


it 



discussed 


port nod 


1& briefly referred to 
out here far fear of prolixity 


j$ome [eogth by most 


ILipdmia; the 










xiiv 


is the predicate, logically considered, a mere what., a 
bare content. All this mention of sundering and 

homeopathic treatment seems then wide of the mark, a 
defect which Bradley himself recognised in the Earn vs 


on 


Truth and JStality. What is characteristic of 
judgment is the presence of an ideal element. If reality 
alone were present in the judgment, there could be no 
judgment, since the latter is relational while the former 
is supra -relational. Such relations as are affirmed must 
be within reality. But no judgment establish in g such 
relations alone can claim to absolute truth, since the 
predication in every case would be not of reality, but 
of what is in reality. In order to approximate to 
finality, then, the judgment should seek to identify the 
ideal with the real ; the identity appears, as it were, in 
a relational form, that of predication. Xiao predicate of 
the judgment is neither something other than the real, 

nor a single aspect of the real taken in abstraction from 

something less than the real, in that it 


existence 


it 1 


comprises inadequately harmonised aspects of existence 


and 


content. That judgment 


is 


most true which 


■Re forcuce may 1« made in particular to pp. 3 1 fi anil 333 of the 
Emsay* on Truth and Reality. It Is not claimed dint the view hero 
explained is expressly adopted hy Bradley ; but it would appear to 
In? in consonance with his metaphy steal principles, and favoured hy 
a greai pari of what tie says in his later writings. Of 1 articular 
interest in this connection are his rejection of the doctrine of 

' ' floating ideas " and of the view that the subject is a “ mere that 

For the Brodleinn view of error explained in the nest paragraph. s,ou 
Appearance an it Reality, 2nd edition, pp. 193, 194, particularly thu 
Lluw'ing : “Wo have wmbwI the threads of the connection between 

cur ‘ whats ' and our ' th.its,' and have thus caused a collision, a 

Collision which disappears when things arc taken ss a whole.*’ 
Brad 1 uysan y a thilkhy St i , li k a that provisionally accepted by lb; 

sdvaitin, is of a variety consistent with absolutism, pot pluralism. 


fo 
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identifies with reality, as hie logical subject, a predicate 

which requires the least amount of readjustment or 
supplementation. In essence, the function of the judg- 
ment is true identification, not the predication of an 
attribute. Such a view seems more in accord with the 

fundamental position of Bradley as well as his own 

expressed dissatisfaction with the theory of judgment 
formulated by him earlier. And the approximation it 

makes to the doctrine of akhapd&rtha is not without 
interest. 


One may note in passing the Bradleian theory of 
error as a crossed reference and its similarity to the view 

of error as atiyath&khyati (apprehension as otherwise). 
It may be remembered that one of the examples 
Bradley gives of error ia the judgment il Roses are 
green ”, The error is possible because of a confusion 


between the flower and the leaf ; the leaves are green, 
while the flowers are red ; but the greenness of the 
former is erroneously referred to the flowers ; when 
odr knowledge extends so as to cover both leaf and 
flower and becomes more precise, so that each colour is 
referred to its appropriate substrate, the error vanishes. 


The any ath &kky ati view, though attributed to the 


Logicians, has some popularity with Advaitins too in 

the explanation of sop&dhika-bhraina, delusion caused 
by the presence of an external adjunct, For example, 
the white crystal seen as red is so seen because the 
redness of the flower in proximity to it is erroneously 
referred to it. And the white shell is seen to be yellow, 
because in the jaundiced person, bile goes forth with 

u 
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the rays of light from the eyes ; and the yellowness of 
the bile is erroneously referred to the object apprehend- 
ed by those rays of light, This view is so much to the 
fore in VAcaspati's account of super- imposition than he 
seems to be a supporter of anyathakhyAti. And 

AmalAnanda has to rescue him from this charge by 
pointing to the explanation of the mirage, where at leas' 
we have not a crossed reference, hut a pure creation 
which is not determinable as either real or unreal * 1 

v. Primal Nescience 


The stream of indeterminable superimpositio 



be 


ginningless, so that it is reasonable to look for the cause 


of each super imposition in an 


super imposition 


r 



But there must be a fundamental vice, an original sin, 
which is responsible for the superimpositions of 
diverse and the relational on the one and the supra- 
relational. Granted relationing, we can understand the 
dependence of one relation on another ; granted parti- 

, we can understand their causal dependence. 
Back of the relations there is a relationing ; back os the 
particulars there is a particularising. This original sin 
is primal nescience, the Ignorance that is the cause 
(mflla-’vidyA or k AranA vidy A). Dependent on this 



bvarlipemi inarxynmbha mrsft vAcaapatwr niatam 


nny&tMkby Atir i«ra ' aye * ty anviuM jogfhur jaa&h, 

Ka Ipataru, p, 24. 

T In this V acaspa ti differs from Pot! marfldn, who would go 
straightaway to primal nescience: a» tin- cause of all superim- 

positions. 
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are derivati 


V tdy&s) 

these. 


; and 
These 


ignorances ( tfk la- Vi d y its or kiry&* 
individual delusions are products of 


delusions 


are 


subla table 


by 



appearances of the same grade of reality as themselves ; 
the cognition of a stick may take the place of the 


cognition of a snake, where 


r ruth there is neither 


stick nor snake. Derivative ignorances are sub! a table 
by cognition of the objects to which they relate; 
ignorance about nacre is removable by knowledge of 

nescience is removable by knowledge of 

alone ; hence it persists up to the 


nacre 


the supreme reality alone ; 

realisation of Brahman. Particularising ceases only 
with true knowledge, the knowledge of the universal, 
which is, not outside of, hut above particulars. 

Two difficulties at least may be raised to the con- 
ception of mnla-Vidya. The brilliant dialectic of 
advaitins like Gautjapflda and Sankara has shown the 

unin tell igibility of the causal concept. It is not 
ultimately real. It obtains, if at all, only in the world 
of appearance. In the phenomenal world of particulars, 
then, one may be excused for looking to one particular 
as the cause or effect of another. But what is the sense 
of asking for a cause of the phenomenal world and 
postulating primal nescience as that cause? Arc we 
not committing the same fallacy as Kant, who, after 

confining the applicability of the causal concept to 
phenomena, proceeded solemnly to affirm things-in- 
themselves as the causes of phenomena ? The difficulty 
so presented appears serious enough. But this at least 
should make us pause before we condemn the doctrine * 
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the cause suggested is not trans-phenomenal, but is 
itself phenomenal. It Is not suggested that nescience 
is noumenai, while its consequences and products arc 
phenomenal, though degrees of unreality are recognised 
between the cause and the products, these degrees being 
distinguished, as stated earlier, according to the nature 
of the means required for subiation, In setting up the 
alleged causal relation, then, we are dealing with terms, 
both of which are phenomenal and therefore susceptible 
of the said relation. Further, the causal relations hip as 
between tOl&*'vidya and its products is not of the same 
kind as that suggested between mdla-'vidya and the 
tala-'vidy&s. It is not suggested that mala-Vidyd ip a 

cause in time, so much as the logical ground of the tilla- 
vidyfis, for the latter too ar e said to be begi nn i n gl ess 

(an&di), Such a relationship is not inconsistent even 
with the possession of a higher grade of reality by 
primal nescience; for, is not Brahman the substrate 


of the entire world -appearance ? and is not Brahman 
the absolute real ? The relational world is the world 
of appearance. It has as its ground the non-relational * 


but it may also be said to have relating as its more 


proximate ground. The advnitin believes and rightly 


believes 


progressive development of know led go 


He 


t s pro 


would concede the doctrine that the effect 
existent in the cause, in order to lead the pupil on u> 
deny the separate existence of the effect from the cause. 

He would concede the doctrine of the concrete universal 

transforming itself into the particulars, in order to lead 
the pupil to conceive this transformation as nothing but 
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fiir illusory manifestation . 1 He would concede the 
causing of delusions by a primal nescience in order to 

lead the pupil to reject finally the concept of cause. 

The distinction between causal and effected noscience 

is but relative and there are not sufficient reasons to 
disagree with it or reject it. 

Another and a more serious objection is based on 
the popular conception of ignorance as mere absence of 

knowledge. For the traditional advaitin,: nescience 
or ignorance Is a positive entity, not a mere negation. 
And this would well accord with the positive nature of 
error, which consists not in the mere absence of know- 
ledge, but in the positive assertion of something else as 
knowledge. It may be thought that it should he a non- 
dualist a business to reduce the number of entities to 


one ; but thi 


is 


a misconception. Reality for him is 


one ; but Its unity does not conflict- with the plurality 
oi phenomenal esistents - and it has never been con- 


tended that nescience, though primal, is anything but 


phenomenal . Nor may it be said that in any case there 
is no justification for ascribing a positive character to 
what is primarily, if not wholly, negative. For, if 
ignorance were wholly negative, it could not even bo 


known to exist. Perception would not apply thereto, 

since what is perceived should be in sense-contact, and 


a mere negation cannot be in contact with the senses 
or with anything else. Nor can absence of knowledge 


1 vi var (a - vldac y a hi pQrva-bhutnir 

vedSnta-vide jwr i^a ma- vfldln iji . ( SoMy epa^ltnraka, U. 61 .) 

Pace Y. Subhfl Rao : M at a- viduSl -nirfisa. 



he perceived as an attribute of the self, since an attri- 

can be perceived only in the case of a substrate 


bute 


that is in the sphere of perception 


the sphere of perception 


but the self ip not 


Inference, even if it could 

f, whereas 


apply, would give only mediate knowiedg 

our experience of ignorance is immediate, in the form 

but now l know T and so on ; 

i hat, being based on 


1 did not know 


there 


the further 



perceived concomitance, inference is not possible, where 


perception is wholly ruled 


Nor is recourse possible 

; for. 


to the pramhija called non-cognition (unupalabdhi) 

non -cognition again can give only mediate knowledge ; 
further, the self being incapable of perception, its 

attribute too cannot be perceived, while non -cognition 

applies only to that of which perception (or some other 


means of cognition) is possible 


lion of 


iruly, there is no cogni 


non-existence 


existence, except where the substrate of 


have 

by 


capable of being perceived 


But we do 


experience both of ignorance and of its removal 

Hence, ignorance (or nescience) is both 



positive, 1 and indeterminable, even like nacre-silver 


VI, I'LUKALITY AND LOCATION OF NESCIENCE 


A distinctive feature of 



advaita h 

If the 


the recognition of a plurality of nesciences 

1 VicMpatl'e recognition of the C 

the very first line of his invocatory v<?rte 
defence! of the conception of mnlft* 'vk 

mentioned are bawd on the Tftandtlh r, eopiw' onbiTwndE 


avidyto is apparent from 


So 


There 


epee die 


of the ftfgumflatg 

w, 3 re very kindly supplied by the od'ttor Mr ° f 

free particularly pp, G5 P 1 r ' ^ lm airi > a nn*i 






world be* admitted to be a product of nescience, when 
nescience is destroyed on the release of a single jiva 

jIvflB as 

no distinction between the 


the world should be destroyed for all other 


well 


and there should be 


bound and the released 


would be to 


ffircn the existence of 


One way out of the difficulty 


other jivas, the differences of teacher and 
ixumd and released, being all alike comparable bo th e 


taught 


dreams of the singl 


released 


jiva ; this jiva has not yet been 


when he is released, the world too would of 


course cease to exist. 


But such radical solipsism is 
unacceptable to the majority of advaitine, who hold 

the bound and the 

Scripture decl a res 


i hat 


the distinction 


between 


released 


may not be ignored 



certain souls have been released and disbelief in 

Scripture in such a vital matter as release would 

necessarily lead to the discrediting of Scripture 


such 


A plurality of jivas must be conceded 



experience 


Our 


even of our finite self-hood is through 


These 


contact and conflict with other selves 
doubt looked upon by the sophisticated mind as mere 
not-self or inert matter ; but primarily the conflict 

and the contrast is with other selves 

the Bhagavatpftda 


Tha t 


why 


in speaking of the reciprocal 
superimposition of the self and the not-self, refers to 
the latter as the concept " Thou ” 


though 


have expected the author to refer to it 


wou Id 


+i 


That 


as 


m 


Vjicaspati 


It 




or 


own 


dualism will be found 


to approximate very closely to Berkeleyan idealism, 

though, perhaps, not to solipsism ; and the parallel 
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will bo found to be all the closer in that both the 
writers insist on the existence of God and of a plurality 
of spirits, however much that may seem to be in 
conflict with the idealism they profess. And in so 
far as he insists on the reality of other spirits, and of 
nur ditties and obligations in relation to them up to 

the stage of final realisation, Yacaspali’s doctrine (as 
also that of Mandana from whom it is derived) should 
be characterised as realistic rather than idealistic , 1 

the solipsism of 


The 


stream 


that 


culminates 


in 


PrakSS&nanda ' does not have its source in Mandana 
or Vacaspati ; its more likely source is the view that 
Brahman is both the locus and the content of nescience, 
which is but single, and that it is Brahman who 
through its own nescience seems bound as it were and 
through its own knowledge seems to be released as it 


were. 


i 


1 to it acnae, all advaita is idealistic, in that the material world 
rsnflot have absolute and independent reality, on any variety of 
acWaita* If such a world edited, its very existence cmiid not be 
known* In the lost resort, knowledge La possible only Uauee 
the self in tie Lf- luminous and the self is knowledge. If ihiiiff# are 
known, it muit be because they are not really other than the self, 
being super- imposed thereon; see the mTuvid-bhiimuft, pp, 34-38; 

flleo the Broktita&iddhin p, 7 ; a ka tvn ev&'yam dra^lf-drs ya-bhlivo 
Nakalpate* druBfur eya cid^tmaanh L&tbft tstlii viparinEimM 
vivartnnfld vi\ ; ndnMve Lis vi v ik t*- s v q bhfivay or een ni9r?< ti^pu rus^ 

pom ^^arQpayor aaa ra hadd hay oh ksdr^o dra-^t^dr^ya-bhilvah ? 

1 The author of the VedantmiddhUntamtikt^vciJ, the out- 

btanding representative of VedEnta Solipsism or DT^iwrs'i-vMi, 
the view that perception of things is either the creation of them 

or la tiimultsmeous with their creation ; the latter view seeme to 

have been favoured by Pm kEv'uuanda. 

*Such a view is more In accord with the teaching of Stiww'vara, 
wrongly identified with ir — J ” 


disciple of S’ nnkajn 


La ii dans, Sums 1 vara was uo immediate 
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Of the nesciences that constitute the world there 
should then be as many as there are jlvas. When a 

particular jlva attains knowledge, his nescience is 
destroyed and for him the world ceases to be. Other 
nesciences, however, continue to exist and to bind the 
souls yet un re leased. It may be possible to explain 
the distinction on the basis of different capacities 
(s ak t is) possessed by a single nescience. Nescience 
binds every jlva because in respect of each jlva it has 

a different capacity to hind ; and when a particular 
jTva is released, that particular capacity is lost, though 
nescience itself persists for other jw as. Though such 
ail explanation is plausible, the unity of avHyaisa 
needless complication, ft is said for instance that, 
though the pain in the foot is not a pain in the hand. 


the hand reaches forth to pluck the thorn from the 
foot, hecauso both hand and fool are members of a 
single organism and thus there is community of feeling. 
There is no such community of feeling between different 
individuals since there is no common organism of which 
they are members. That is why Gaitm does not feel 
Maitra'e pain as his own. If the different- experiences of 

Caitra and Maitra were, however, products of a single 

avidyA, this may discharge the functions of a common 
organism m , and it would be difficult to explain why Caitra 
does not recall M ultra's pain as if it were his own. 1 


f Thin is a development of the advaitiifs explanation of uon- 
recot lee tiou (nnanusanrihSna), ft must bo confessed that dint 

explanation does not appear to bo thorough -going, as it apparently 

ignores the fart of individuals being members of social and other 
organisms and thereby sharing each other's joys and sorrows. 









The ignorances thus assumed must bo located 
in the ji vas, Brahman who is pure and perfect cannot 
obviously he the locus of defect; and avidya, the 

material cause of ail defects, is itself the greatest defect. 
Apart from this, it is the jlva that is instructed, that 
strives and acquires the knowledge which destroys 
nescience. But there can be no relation of destroyer 
and destroyed except as between what occupy the same 
locus. The poison drunk by Caitra will not remove 
the life of Maitm. Hence, nescience must have the 

same locus as the knowledge which destroys It, Li\ , 
the jlva. But it may be objected that the finitude, 

transmigration and suffering of the jiva, all that 

constitute his jlva -hood in short, are the products of 
nescience ; there would be no jlva except as the product 
of nescience ; how then can nescience itself reside in 
the jrva ? The attempted charge of reciprocal depend- 
ence will not stand , for the interaction of ignorance and 
jlva -hood is bqginninglesB. We do nut say at any time 
that ignorance was and the jlva was not, or that the 
jlva was and ignorance was not. If it be still urged 
that such dependence is in the IueL resort unintelligible, 
we counter it with the question, " why expect in- 
telligibility in the case of noscience i " It is of the very 
essence of nescience to be unintelligible in the last 

resort: tad eva 'vidy&n&m avidyfttvam. 

VII. H? V A R A AND THE CREATION OF THE WORLD 

There being a plurality of nesciences, granted 
that nescience is thu material cause of the world, there 
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are bound to be a plurality of worlds. In conserving 
the author! ta ti ven ess of Scripture, we seem to have 
sacrificed the claims of empirical usage, which demands 
a single world common to ail souls, The latter demand 
is, however, not imperative, since all that is needed is 
no more than the measure of agreement that exists 

among the different spectators of an illusion. When 

the rope is seen to be a snake, as it were, by a number 
of people, the agreement among them does not prove 
the existence of a single objective snake, What does 
exist without happens to be interpreted by all of them 
in Lhe same manner ; if the snake existed objectively it 
should not he possible for some people to mistake it for 
a garland. The objectivity of the world , then, is no 


more than the consilience of illusions. 

What happens, then, to the view accepted by the 


Vedanta that God is the Creator of the Universe? 
Each jlva would appear to be the creator of his world. 


through and out of the nescience abiding in him ; the 


world is sustained by his nescience, and ia destroyed ] 

with ita destructi on. The true creator, sustainer and 
destroyer would thus appear to be the jlva himself. 
If the world be considered to he created by a God, 
that could be no more than an illusion, on a par with 
the world -illusion itself. The Creator and His 
Creatorship would both be figments of the creature’s 

imagination. The jlva is enthroned on high and God 
apparently reduced to nothing. But such a conclusion 
can hardly be consistent with the true trend of advaitu. 
It is true that for this system even Is vara is not 



ultimate 


endow Him as we may with the utmost 
knowledge and power. He still fall® short of perfection 


since the Perfect is beyond all attributes 

ignificant only in relation to 
Absolute 



greatness j 

while th 



is neither great nor smalt and 


is 


predirations 



All 


this 


however 


is very 


< ilTwent from the position that Tfroara is „ figment of 


the jiva’s nescience 


On the face 0 f ;* 



conserved the 


would seem to be mom idealistic than Berkeley, who 

'independent reality of God along with 

all the more difficult, 

who begins 


And this 


that of other an ills 

to comprehend in the case of 

his work 



With due invocation to Btauva, Kartifceya and 


GftTjap^tii und throughout bis work 

a atheism that is hia apparent 


of th 

is no 



little 


There 


douhl, however, that the possibility of an atheistic 


conclusion must have struck 
the author of the Katpata 
repeatedly that Vftcaupati 

that they are fools who 
Ts’ van 


many of his critics 

is anxious to make 


as 



in his system 


to 


he 


th in 


Ignorance 


recogn we Itrvara and 

say there is no place for 
The truth of the matter seems 


is 


somewhere, i.e 


content 


hi -polar. It is 


-t 


il belongs to some 



Ik vara, 
pronoun 


Though the flva is the locus 

When ordinarily 


and it has 


the 


mine 


* 


or 


his 


we 

wo 


use 


capacity to control what 


imply 



case of ignorance 


referred 


T 


the 


in the person 
Not so in the 


mean 



ii 


my ignorance *’ the 


ignorance that is in me, not the ignorance that i 


COTVt i Ci 1 


The control 


of avid ya belongs not to me with 
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my limited powers of knowing and acting, but to the 

omniscient and omnipotent Being, Lrvara too 


said 


ay be 


to be the arrays of ignorance, if by fcrraya 


is meant the content* but not its locus (adhara)* 
therefore, it is said that 


When, 


my ignorance creates the 


universe, it does not follow that I create the universe ; 
mther does it mean that lrvara* the content of my 


ignorance, uses the ignorance that 
of that 


is in mo and out 


as material cause, evolves the world ; the 

ignorance in me, the mays, the pralqti is the primal 

wields it for fashioning 


materi a 1 


cause 


he 


who 


the world, the may in, the arch -juggler. 


is 


Ts'V 


a r a , 


I 


A t no time then do we have Is vara without the 


jivas or the jivas without Ttfvara/ 


condition of the existence of both. 


Ignorance is Hie 


And when there is 


ignorance, it must exist somewhere and it must have 

'When this polarity of ignorance is resolved, 

itself is transcended and Brahman hood fully 
But when ignorance exists, Tsvara is 


a content, 
ignorance 
realised. 


image which is reflected, as it 


the 

were, in the various 


nesciences. 


The reflections are the jivas. 


Vftcaspati 


does not hold that the jivas are literally reflections. 


L 


Wo indebted to t :[s hfimilujpid h y 3 


Sistrur, j\1 


K ri.* for considerable 


P&rt of thf! doctriiw. Soe further 



S, Kuppuswnml 

in underbuilding thia 


piidhy^yQ N* S, Anuntakc^pp. ShBaIi-Fh dmnueptary 


topic, Malifimab 


parfbhOm, firat edition. Calcutta, ,, 
totht Kalpat&rut particularly p. 404 


It^fore n-ue may tv 


* Cp. 

Brahman 


d i 


The personal fiod of India, f s' vara 


issues from the 


,, ■unaltaneoiwly with the St man, the soul, and both apj>ear 
t^gethor u uiranltaneoue and mutually detarmined ocairrenrti* It 


aaiue in Hakhait'a teaching Only with 


wHh i 
conscious of objects 


hoiiI 


“ 0od i Q«* as person, u subject, and a* 


Otto, Mast 


Wrst 




mTui 


since there can he reflection only of what is visible 

Mild m whut, is visible i and neither Brahman nor 

avidya can be said to possess visible form. But he has 
no objection to using the analogy of reflection exten- 
sively, The diversities of jlvae are compared tn the 
diversities of the reflections of one face in different 


media, such as a gem, a sword, a mirror, V&caspati’s 


own conception of the relation of the jiva to Brahman 
is that of tinitisation of the infinite, ivther is infinite 
and all-pervasive ; hut it seems to be confined in a pot 
as it were ; and when the pot is moved, though the 
POt alone is moved, there seems to be a motion of the 


ether in it as well. 


In the same way Universal Spirit 


defined by the internal organ etc., is the jlva ; when 
the defining adjuncts are got rid of, there is no longer 

any difference between the jlvn and Brahman. The 


finitising ia hi -polar ; 

the other the jlva. 



It is not that Brahman is first 


reflected as Isrvara and 'that the jivas are reflections 
of this reflection, or that IsVara is a reflection in 


one medium and the jtvas reflections in another 


medium,' 


: VneaspatTa pcteitinn in this question of whether theft™ is 
an iivrtcotiedii -or a p^Uibimbn is discussed " " 


fully t»y Appayyfi 


1'JlkMtU In the Patimala, ut the cSoflc of I* 4, where 

VwMpati favours the a vaochedu- 1 v ada. 


t h li t 

that rnJlyii 

unil 



tfhowtf 


Some iidviiiTiiitf hold 


is difforatit from svidylis. thut the former is oolleetfv 
hm^Lu while M ■ 1^1 


the latter art diverse, ar that In the fanteHb 

BO-ttVA constituent is " fe 


t hey 


say 

jtvnw sre 

rtKiken f?- varji 


pure + 

thut r^voru in 


tin* 


the 


white in the latter it is impure : and 

(ha reflection of Brahman in ruityfl, white 
reflections of ^ 5 ■ ■ 


very 


an in uvldyfi. Such 


■■■ ■ , ... _„ 1# a viavi’ 

remote and leave® Him little is common with 


the jivus. For ibevarioua viowa, nee the BhJdhantate^ttaav umha 
l»i jiiinnshcdii, pp. {KniqbaianAm edition), ” 1 
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viii. Ritual and release 


Transmigration and its woes being due to nescience, 
the one way to get rid of them is knowledge, which 
des troys nescience. But knowledge does not come to 
all. The ground must be prepared, the mind cleared 
and the heart made pure for the reception of the truth. 
Herein lies the use of ritual, the due performance of 
which purities the intellect and brings about the desire 
to know. The fruit of action is non ■eternal ; hence 
release can never be attained through ritual. But the 
desire to know can be brought about through engaging 
in ritual and this in due course fulfils itself through 
knowledge and release. It is then as tittle true that 
karma lias nothing to do with release as that it can 

of itself bring about release. It is a remote auxiliary 
(arAdupakaruka) and as such requires to bn duly 
observed in season. 1 

ix. The Final Intuitiok 


When the desire to know has been awakened, one 

hears the highest truths from the Vedanta, reflects on 
them, reasons about them, refutes all objections to them, 
and, being finally satisfied about them, begins to 
contemplate the supreme Brahman that they teach. 

By uninterrupted meditation practised with devotion 

for a long time, the seeker of Brahman a t t-ai ns Brahman ; 


I 



ViYHm^fikani luMcta thiit ri touts an* contributory to 
knowledge itself and not nif. fc reiy to the desire to know. Sno the 
Siddhil n t ait^asa h *jrn ha , 3rd pariooliAda, pp. 350-356. 
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lie obtains, that is to say, an intuition of the one 

Supreme Intelligence, that is beyond all duality and 
misery. With that intuition are destroyed nescience 


and its products; and spirit stands forth having attained 

the release that was its own essential nature and only 


seemed to be non-existent, as it were, like the chain 
round ones own neck, which one forgets and keeps 
looking for, 1 'Iig intuition is an act of immediate 
cognition ; for, ignorance that is experienced an 


immediate can be removed only by knowledge which 


is also immediate; otherwise, it would be like the 
case of the fever patient who continues to find sugar 

bitter, though told it is not so and though himself 

knowing it is not so. Immediate cognition requires 

the functioning of a sense-organ, here the mind, the 

organ of internal sense. And this mental perception 

is made possible only by 1 o ng-con ti n u c 1 1 contemplation 

{prasahkhyana} as in the lovers perception of the long- 

lost damsel, whom he constantly con; templates. The 

latter is, of course, a delusion ; but the intuition of 

Brahman cannot be delusive, for Brahman is taught 

by Scripture, which is free from defect and cannot 

mislead ; further, Brahman is ex hypothesi all that is ; 

it cannot but exist ; and it is identical with the jtva 

whose existence cannot be doubted ; whence then the 
possibility of delusion ? * 


U is Iit'l fl by some tlmi immediate cognition muy result 
even from verbal testimony without the functioning of a sense, 
organ, internal or external, and that the mind in auv case is not 
a sense-organ. Tina view is mentioned in the notes, together 
with A matt n&nda s criticism thereof. The view tiiat verbal 
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The final intuition is of the conditioned Brahman, 

I 

not of the Absolute ; for there is still the distinction 
Gi subject and object. It is analogous to the absolute 
truth of Bradley, which, he says, is absolute, oniy 
because it is intellectually incorrigible. Of the final 
intuition too it is true that nothing further is needed to 
correct it. It destroys the entire world of duality 
and destroys itself with it. When the powder of the 
clearing nut is mixed with muddy water to precipitate 

the mud, that powder itself does not require another 
precipitant. 


X. JTVANMCK'n 


When nescience is destroyed by kno wledge, it stands 
to reason that release is attained straightaway. And 
this would seem to have the approval of Scripture, 
which says that, for him who has seen, all karmas 
(in the plural, not in the dual) cease ; prflrabdha karma, 
that which has begun to fructify already, does not 
seetn to be exempted from destruction. When a person 


I 


attains knowledge, he should become disembodied too. 
But the position is by no means so simple as that. 

there are Scriptural texts which 


For 


one 



definitely prescribe physical death as the limit after 


testimony is not of itself I be cause of 1 turned idle cognition is pa r t 
flf VScsaputi's heritage from MmjtJana. For the other view, em 
the hiasiddhi, p. 122. the VedZn tapa ribha^Q, pp, 38-41, and the 
Siddhliiitah ^tna ngraha, 3rd paricohed a. pp. 396.398; the «*■ «■- 

ijuential discussion as to how verbal testimony can cause immediate 
cognition goes on from p. 389 to p. 414, 

f 




which alone there is release, 1 or speak of the final 

who have already been 


release on death of 



released in effect,* 


Embodiment may, then, continue 


even after the onset of knowledge. Prirabdha karma 
ia like a missile that has begun to take flight ; it will 
drop only when its force is fully spent : when that 


happens, the body, which is constituted for the enjoy- 


ment of that karma, perishes as well, and there is final 

But there is no diminution in the knowledge 


re J ease . 


that Stas teen realised 


And there is this advantage 

in such persons continuing to be embodied, in that they 

serve as preceptors. None who is yet short of perfect 
knowledge can be a preceptor of non-dualism ; and if 
he who has attained such knowledge should be dis- 
embodied at the same time, there would be no preceptors 
at all. The texts which speak of release immediately 
on the unset of knowledge signify but the close 
proximity of final release, if by such release we mean 
release from prarabdha karma and its product, the 
present body. But it is possible to be released even 
while in the state of embodiment, in the sense 
for such a person there is no more knowledge to be 
acquired ; much less is there any tiling to be done by 

him, Such a k newer may indued say on the strength 

he is released, though he 



of his ex peri once 


that 


continues to appear in the body. As Sankara says: 


1 


tanya tiWud ev& cirtitn yivvdn mi 

- vimub Uis* ca vtiuucynte. 



alba BainpatHye, 


ta&yi ’ bhid h y anid yojnuat la u v a. bh2 vfi t Mnivui*' ,1 '„k» 

vkf v*.m2) &- p l v rttih . 3 " iJ “ 




It should not be disputed whether the Brahman- 

knower is embodied for a time or is not embodied. 
How can one's own intimate experience of Brahman- 
knowledge existing together with embodiment be 
denied by a neither ¥ 1 

The position is attractive but hardly clear 

from the logical point of view. If really there 

is the persistence of a part or trace of avidya, 

(and that is what the continuance of prArabdha 
karma means), what is the Justification for speaking 

of that state as one of release? Where nescience 

continues, how can there he perfect knowledge'? 
To appeal to “ one's own intimate experience " is 

only to abandon live test of reason, so vigorously 
insisted on so long, side by side with the appeal to 
Scripture, The doctrine of Jlvan*mukti does not there- 
fore commend itself to a logical mind like that of *' 

Mandana/ Bat his own position is not very clear. On 


* a on I V, i, 15u 

1 See the BrahmiHAuidhi, pp, It is possible to ro eike out 

that May f. Una holds to one oonsistemt view on tbU qttes fcf on, that 
i ijL'ru iH rhiaJ_.ralBa» only on t he dto snl niinn of tha Ipyly l rbui though 


know 




d&fttro^d at an earlier w# 

have still an adept alone, not a perfected being, that* in abort* there 

la no Jlvari-mukti- Such an attempt has the merit of Mini plif ying 
Man i Visa's position, white Swing on the whole faithful to it ; but it 

from the incanaistc nr y of bolding that though 

ICapd&na argues that 
' tin ik ktfyante tfi 'm 


does not free hi 

nvidyft ia destroyed its uipafclEa persists, 
because of th<- n&a of the plural lk karm&pi 

ffVBH pr^mbdhii karma ^ should be* taken to bo destroyed 

with ' 



e onset of knqwl'dgft- If that too is des troy ed ,, bow am the 


body persist 't U it be said to persist because of BarFi&k&m, while 

sarrisk&m is admitted to be akiftoftkaro and to have no power to 
bind, wbjr <hws should h said that the fltb Itii-pm j c ia is oal y a 
sMbatu. not a Biddhat RUher BvidyH persista, m which chj» th« 
90A'u]3ed divan muikta is only a sMhnka, or it does not persist, in 
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es 


the one hand, he would make out that release cc 

only with phyaical death, and that the descriptions in 
Scripture and traditional lore of those who have passed 

beyond the gunaa or are well established in wisdom 
refer to the seeker not the sage, the devotee not the 
perfected one. On the other hand, however, he seems 


to admit the possibility of the 




y continuing t'or 


time even after release, not because of a part of avtdyl 
but because of the impression (saipskara) of 



what is left over of Its original momentum 

he says - ha ® tho power to bind, not so its bare impr.it 




Avidyk 


BIQXl* 


He, who knows that the image in the mirror 
a bare reflection characterised by the defects of 


mirror 


no longer worries about the defects 


re flection 


though by the strength of 


the 


in the 

impression he 

To tjae question 


continues to see the face in that way. 

whether the released one continues to be embodied 
Mandana would thus seem to give two inconsistent 
answers-one negativing embodiment and another 
permitting it, but as caused by the impression of nesci- 


ence, not by nescience itself 
grave objections may be raised 


And to either position 


The description of him who 


knowledge (sthitaprajtia) 

adept; for, the latter is 


well established 



cannot apply to a mere 

proceeding from stage to 


whic 

laid 


LAsie he iti a stddha. Maudiina fleek.fi to av-mri hrLtii n r 

t '«? result ««eniB to be twit her happy nor ccnawtont 


K “”TS^ 

refe reDCB 1# * h * dMcriptiaa in the Magavad-Gita, 



Tfl 

fi 

4 

*1 


II, 55-01. 










stage of contemplation gaining increased firmness at 

every stage ; lie whose knowledge can thus be surpassed 

by himself cannot be said to be well established. And 
no one in such a state of growth can he a preceptor 
of no n.- d u a l ism. If, on the other hand, it be said that 
the preceptor is iae man of perfect knowledge, who yet 
continues to be embodied, the difference between ns 
extends only to the cause of such embodiment and your 
explanation is no better than mine. What is saiusk&ra 
itself hut a trace of avidya ? There is no impression 
except as produced by some cause ; and when the whole 
notion of cause and effect has been realised to be 

illusory, how can there be the persistence of an effect ? 

If you say the impression is such that it cannot bind, 
we say the same of the trace of nescience whose per- 
sistence we recognise. We say that when there is 
perfect knowledge, prarabdha karma can only work 

itself out and not avail to create any fresh karma or 
other bondage. 

One would seem compelled, therefore, to rest with 
this unsolved contradiction of the co-existence off 
bondage and release in the JTvan-mukta. And thia is 
the ])ositioii of most advaitins. It is permissible, 
however, to speculate on a possible solution of the 
contradiction. The preceptor is he whom the pupil 

may legitimately regard an qualified to be such, not 

necessarily he who proclaims himself to he such. When 
such a person attains perfect knowledge, it may be that 
he, as an individual, is at that very time released. For 

film there is neither a trace of ignorance nor the 


V 



impression of ignorance. The psycho- physical configu- 
ration, however, which was spoken of as his body, may 
continue to exist and function for a while, shorter or 
longer, according to the extent of the momentum still 
left in it. The samskara of avidya does exist, but for 


the 


y, not for the released spirit. It is this configu- 
ration which is spoken of as alive ; it is that which is 
looked up to as the preceptor ; it is on the dissolution 


of that that one speaks of the final release of that 
jlva. It may. however, be asked legitimately how 
the inert psycho- physical organism can function 
in the absence of intelligent guidance. It' there is such 
guidance, is it not provided by the soul whose release 

is under discussion ? I'f it does provide such guid- 
ance. how can we claim to |>e out of our original 
difficulty as to the co-existence of bondage and release 'i 
The answer we suggest is that there may be intelligent 
guidance ; but the guidance is not by the particular 
soul, as particular; it is by Is'varn with whom the 
released soul has Income one, Ttfvara can and does 

express Himself through all manner of media for show- 
ing His Grace to suffering humanity. What more 
natural than that He should employ this psycho- 
physical organism which by due discipline and austeri- 
ties has been perfected as far as it may be ? 

Hut with this we pass on to the further question ns 
to the nature of release. If the jlva is a finitisation of 
Brahman, with the cessation of the adjuncts and of the 
process of finitisation, one should expect the jtvu to 
become identical with Brahman. And this indeed 





seems to be what the Scriptures teach when they say 
that ho who knows Brahman becomes Brahman itself. 
But if it is true that the fin i fcisation is b: -polar, that 
Is 1 vara at one pole is related to the jt vas at the other, 
as if they were reflections of Himself, that the reflection 
is in the different nesciences each of which is located 
in a different jiva, it seems difficult for the iiva to 


become identical with Brahman, when a particular 
adjunct is removed. When a face is reflected in a 
number of mirrors, on the removal of a partial hr 
mirror, the reflection therein becomes identical with the 
face -aa-r effected not with the face-i n-i tsel f . The latter 
identity can come about only when all mirrors arc 
removed, when there is no further possibility of reflec- 
tion. Similarly the attainment of Bra h manhood may ; 
result only when all nesciences are removed, that is to 
say, when all jlvas are released. Lip to that time, 
release can consist only in identification with Tovars *. 1 
Hence it is not impossible that on the release of any 
particular jSva, Is'vara with whom that jlva has become 
identical may actuate for a time the psycho -physical 
organism which persists for a while because of the 


‘ Tin.' notion of ml case as uUahifflHnt of identity wiih TWvarsi fc 
dealt with at great length by Appayyn D T fcujta in the eoiii hiding 
psgp!i of the ifiddAi nttitex attthgmka. as well a:- In the if i ribf i ■ait u - 
’itrtwya, sections, 3'-351 to 3 L 23!»S, Tin; attainment uf identity with 
pure Umbusn can l» only on the final release of aJL The notion 
of sarvamuJrti (release of all) is not elaborated anywhere by 
Vacaspnti, but he does refer to it in the com medta ry , on 11, iii, 40 

(p. 6J7). It is legitimate to infer that the whole superstructure 
raised by A ppay y;i is jiot untrue to the foundations in Vjtas imtlV 
own teaching- I but SWikan* him self countenanced auch a view is 

very plausibly made out by Appayya. , 
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strength of its initial momentum. But if avidya has 
ceased to exist for the released soul, how can it exist for 

Irfvara? The reply is that our conception of &vara is 
of a pure being standing over against nescience, not 
hound by it, but certainly limited by it, while yet 
controlling it. This nescience is in truth neither real 
nur unreal j being indeterminable* But- us hs cojicew 

the Lord , He is certainly limited by nescience, though 

when we become the Lord, on release, it will not be 


experienced as 


a limitation. The advaitin's ideal thus 


conceived cannot breed self-sufficiency ; for, salvation 


is possible for all, and till that consummation is attained, 
the worl d -pruc ess consisting in the elaboration and 
manifestation of nescience will not cease; till the 


final release of all, therefore, release can at best 


be identity with God, who, for all his omnisci- 
ence and omnipotence, is yet limited. Nor is the 


identification with Itfvara the same as the attainment 
of lordly powers said to be possible by the contempla- 
tion of Brahman in one or other of the sagupa forms* 
The latter leads not to absolute lordship but only to the 


abili tv 


to create what is required for one's own 


enjoyment in heaven. 


There is no destruction of 


n esc i euce , 


and 


consequently the lordly powers wo 


acquired may be exhausted by exercise, so that a return 
to the original un lordly condition becomes possible. 
He who iias realised non-duality, however, becomes 

fully and wholly identical with Is vara. He has not 
only the power to create but also the responsibility to 
rule and the duty to destroy. For him there is no 
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more Nescience j hence the declaration of 
to samshra. 


return 


The thoughtful student of Vacaspati may, perhaps, 


find little that is original in him. 


For the distinctive 


aspects of his teaching, he owes much, as has been 


said, to Mundane. Where he 



from Mandans, 


he elects to follow S'afikar a . not, perhaps always 


wisely. 


i 


But there have been very few to excel 


to trace to Maijdana would have remained 


or rival V&caspati in the versati.ity and the extent 

of his scholarship, his vigour of style and clarity of 
presentation. The thoughts that so far we have been 

able 

little known and barren but for V&caspati’s linking 
them up with Sankara’s teaching, About MajjcJanas 
own advaita doctrines, there has been as much un- 


certainty and speculation as about his personality. 


in spite of scraps of information vouchsafed here and 
there in the course of commentaries on other works. 


If 


the publication of the Bra hmasidd h i makes us 
realise Vacsspad’s indebtedness to Mapdana, it makes 
no less clear our own indebtedness to Vacasrpati for 
popularising and keeping alive such a unique line 

of non-dualist doctrine. 


nee 


( For example* in tile eriiid™ cf aplicM a On this subject 

article on. 11 VicajapAtf & criticism of the sphcrta-vada/’ Journal 


of Oriental Re^arch. Madras Vl, p. 3tL 









For the study of the Bhnumfi in the first instance 
one uf the ©d i tors- - M r . S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri“ 

had the able guidance of Vedanta Virf&rada Paijdit 
K. A, Lakshmana Sastri of the Sanskrit College, 
Mylapore ; the same scholar was of considerable help 
in going through the KalpaUtnt and the Rjuprakfitfikti ; 
and the editors’ grateful thanks are due to him in 

Mil I measure. For the book as a whole both the editors 


are responsible ; hut the translation of the Bhftxya 

was done in the first instance by Dr. Kunban Raja* 
while the rest was primarily the work of the other 
editor. 1 Both in manuscript and in proof the book 
has had the advantage of suggestions and criticisms 
from several scholars, particularly, Maiiamahop&dhy&ya 
VidycivfteHspHli Dam'anakal&nidhi Kulapati S, Kup- 
puswanii Sastri of the Presidency College ; to him 
we owe a great debt for the kind permission to use 
the Bmhmmiddht in proof and for the trouble he 
took to free the translation from inaccuracies as far 
as possible * our thanks are also due to Professor 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri uf the University of Madras, 
and Professors P. Narasimham and P, P, S. Sastri of 
the Presidency College, Madras. To these as well as 
to Sir S. Radhakriahnan, who has been so good as 
to contribute a Foreword, we take this opportunity 


of 


expressing 


our 


c! eon 


sense of gratitude. 


The 


Hhdmali is admittedly a difficult work ; and a transla- 
tion for the first time is almost necessarily tentative 


1 For the lost, the Vani Vilas edition of ihu CutiifcQtri Bh Quint! 

Las been followed for the moel port. 
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and imperfect ; despite reasonable care in the first 
instance, we have had to introduce several alterations 
and additional explanatory notes. The readere 1 atten- 
tion is requested to these in making use of the text and 

translation. We are thankful to the Theosophical 
Publishing House, Adysr, for undertaking the publica- 
tion, and to the Vasanta Press for finishing the work 

so well. 
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(79) ; intuition effected 


by 


the 


antahkarana aided by 


the 


impression consequent 


on the repetition of the Vedhnta Texts ; no co- presence 
between contemplation and ritual • 79), 

Objection : in spite of knowledge, impressions of 

Nescience persist ; example of the bilious person 

spitting out sugar ; ritual needed to root out these 

impressions; they may succeed in the task, though 

1 
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themselves part of Nescience; example of certain 
poisons, the clearing nut etc. (80). 

Reply ■ impressions of Nescience may continue, 

but the enlightened one has no faith in ritual ; he who 
has no faith is not eligible to engage in ritual (81) ; 
ritual performed by ineligible persons has no fruit (81), 

and not required for contemplation (82), 

Objection: prohibitions too would not apply to 

the vidvftn, and there would be t ra n sgr essiona of the 
moral law (82). 

ifepZy : Even the jivanmukta has slight traces of 
Nescience, though he has no faith in rituals; hut 
faith is required only for doing, not for refraining 
(82) ; there can be no transgression of prohibitions (83) ; 
ritual not required even in the origination of con- 
templation (83); rites are remote auxiliaries (83), as 
generating the desire to know (84). Tap as explained 
as eating in moderation (84) ; obligatory rites purify 
by destroying sin already incurred (84), Saipyoga- 

prthaktva unjustifiable, because of prolixity (85). 

Stages in the functioning of ritual towards the desire 

to know (85). Ritual unnecessary where non-attach- 
ment has already resulted (86). Tim Jabala text does 
not intend to declare the presence of a Tuie of succession 
(87). Both Scripture and codes intend but an emphasis 

on non -attachment (88). Nor is sequence established 
by pat ha, si h&na, mukhya or prav^tti, because there 
is no relationship of subsidiary and principal (88) ; nor 

is there the eligibility of a person already eligible for 
something else (89). 



Ill- Difference between the two*' Desires to hww " 
in respect of content and fruit (90), tn the dependence 
Or non-dependence of the content on obsermn ces {90), in 
the existence or non-existence of their contents (9L). In 
the related texts prompting to activity or merely 
instructing (91). 

Etymology of vi?aya {92) ; in spite of the 

apparent injunction “ &tm& jfiatavyab/' there is no 
directing to activity in respect of Brahman, since 

it cannot be produced (93) ; nor in respect of contern- 


plai ion or knowledge from verbal testimony, since neither 
is aprapta so as to call for a scriptural injunction (93). 

I V . The Preliminaries stated (94). 

Discrimination of things eternal and non -eternal, not 

of the nature of certitude (95), nor of the nature of doubt, 
but the apprehension of difference between substrates in 
general, as also between their attributes, as eternal and 
non -eternal (95) ; absolute denial of truth impossible 
(96) ; non -attach meat and how it arises (96) ; s'ama. 
damn etc. explained (97). 

V. Explanation of “ therefore ” .* perishability of 
enjoyment y even that acquired for the hereafter, 


all 

while Brahman -know! edge bears permanent fruit (98), 

Possibility of non -attachment questioned ; pain 
should be remedied, not pleasure avoided (99); scriptural 

declaration of the imperishability of heavenly pleasures 

sublates inference of perishability (99) ; reply : pain 
cannot be remedied because of the defects of depen- 
dence on external means and diminution persisting in ail 
produced happiness (100) ; diminution etc, evidenced by 







Scripture loo in Addition to inference ; lienee texts to 

the contrary have a secondary sense {100) ; Brahman, 
knowledge the supreme human goal (100). 


VI. 


" B rahmu-jijiu Isa " explained as a sixth case* 

compound with the sense of object ; Brahman does not 
itKYju caste etc , (101), 

Refutation of the fourth case compound (101, 102) ; 
Brahman is that which will be defined later (102) ; 
refutation of “ the residuary sense ” of the sixth case 
■ 102, 103), because knowledge requires an object and 


Brahman is that object (103). 

^fll- Further refutation of the resid tiary sense 

(104), 

The objection and the reply imply concealed 

views (104). 


VIII 


Further 


defence of the residuary sense 


refutation : acceptance of the principal involves the 
acceptance of everything dependent on it (105); 
Scriptural support for Brahman Iteing the object (106) ; 

explanation of " jijm isa - (106) ; Brahman-knowledge 

exterminates Nescience and is hence the human goat (106). 

Both objector and respondent come out with their 


real views (105) ; knowledge culminating in realisation 

is the object of desire (107); Brahman~realisation is 

the human goal, though it is incapable of generation, 
modification, purification, or attainment (107. 108) * 

hence its knowledge is sought (108) and this is possible 
only with the help of the inquiry into Brahman {109). 

IX, Objection: impossibility of desire to know 
whether Brahtnan be known or u nknoum (109)' 




Reply : Brahman does exist and is well known a# the 

self (110J. 

Existent of a general understanding of Brahman 

even prior to the enquiry (111) ; the attributes 

of Brahman ( 111 , 112) ; etymology of Brahman (112) ; 

no one fails to cognise his own self (113) ; and the 
self is Brahman (113). 

X. Objection : being known. Brahman need not be 
inquirer! into (114); reply t conflicting views about its 
distinctive nature ; several such view stated (114. 115); 
necessity for inquiry into Vedanta aided by reasoning 
not inconsistent therewith (115). 

Conflicting views must have a common basis (115) ; 
such views about the denotation of the 41 thou ” {11 fi) ; 
similar views about the denotation of “ that " indicated 
(116; 3n d directly stated (117) ; the basis of such views 
(117); need for inquiry (118) ; place of reasoning (1 18). 


C. Definition 


I. Definition of Brahman stated (119); explana- 
tion and justification of “janmGdi" (ISO, 121) ; explana- 
tion of " this " in “ for this " (121, 122) ; complement of 

the aphorism (122). 

Objection : No definition 13 possible since no prainana 
applies (119, 120); reply : tatastha-lak^ana stated as 


possible (120); justification for treating Brahman as 

the cause, not the pradhfina etc. (Ill, 122) ; need for 

intelligence (122), and omniscience and omnipotence 
(123). 
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II. Justification for consideri ng only the three. 

vis., origination, sustentniion and destruction (124). 

Other modifications of " being " mentioned (124), and 
shown to be inciuded in the three (125) ; the mention 
of these three alone brings to mind the appropriate SJmti 


about creation etc. (125) ■ else would be brought to min 1 


the Nirukta which does not teach the first cause (125) 

111. Pradhdna. primal atoms, chance etc. ruled out 


4126) ; origination etc , used by some as grounds for 

inferring the Lord (126). 

IV, Present aphorism not intended to set forth an 
inference (127), the purpose of these aphorisms being 

to inquire into and string together Vedanta texts 


>1171. Brahman-realisation being possible by such 

inquiry atone (128), inference serving only to confirm 

the dense of the texts (128). 

Explanation of " manana " and “ yukti " (128). 
v * Scrtpittre not the sole authority, but experience 

etc. too, where applicable (129), since Brahma n- 
knowledge culminates in experience (129), and relates 
to an existent (130); not a k&rya which allows of 
Upturn f 1 30), and in respect of which prescriptions 
and prohibitions are purported (130) ; a “ t hing " admits 
of no options (131); hence knowledge of it depends not 
on the human intellect (131), but on the thing itself 

for validity (131), 


Reconciliation where there 


prescriptions 


etc 


( 1 3 2 ) 


is conflict between 


doubt and 


error do 


introduce option into things, not being dependent 
their nature (133). 


not 

on 







VI, The existent is open to other means of know- 
ledge l resides the Vedd n ta • contingent non -authorita- 
tiveness of the latter (134) ; reply : Brahman not a 
content of the senses (134); the aphorism of origina- 


tion etc. intended not to suggest on inference (135), 
hut to exhibit Vedanta texts (135) ; the definitive text 
among these (136), 

Objection: Ved&ntas would-be resta t amenta of 
inferential knowledge (134); the inner self not an object 
of the senses (135) ; sSmllnyato drsta inference not 
applicable (135) ; Brahman's vivarto-’padftnatva ex* 

plained (136), 


D, SCBIFTURE-SOUHCE 

I. Source of Scripture necessarily an otnniscient 
being (137); author necessarily knows more than the content 
of the work , and Scripture itsdf is omniscient (138). 

How $gveda etc., are fffistras (138) ; how they 

are like the omniscient one (139) ; not all knowledge is 
expressible though possessed (140) ; “ effortlessness " 
applied to creation signifies slightness, not absence, of 
effort (140); words and sentences non-eternal (140, 
141) ; hence creation of these by the Lord is possible 
though He has no absolute liberty (141, 143) ; essential 
nature of the Vedas identical in every creation (142) ; 

single authorship not inconsistent with faith in the 

work (142). 

II, Alternative interpretation : Scripture is the 
pramtlya for Brahman (143). Possible doubt that 



inference tVs suggested by the second aphorism is removed 
by the present aphorism (144). 


E. Harmony 


I, Brahman not evidenced by Scripture whose 
purport is ritual (145) ; Brahman-texts futile or 
subsidiary to injunction of rituals or injunction of 
cotit emplation etc, (146, 148) ; the existent is in the 
sphere of other pramQnas and hence tfruti in relation 

to it is nan-authoritative (147); arthavada passages 

find purport in syntactical unity with injunctions 
(14 1 ?) ; statement of the final view (148). 


Ctontingent non-authoritativenefis for the Vedantas, 

because of failure of non -dependence (145) ■ they can 


be 


neither 


non -authoritative nor unfruitful (146) ; 

they teach the agent, deity etc. of ritual or prescribe 
contemplation etc. (146) ; no injunction possible, even 


of an originative nature, in the 


case of the existent 


(147) ; content of the injunction is a becoming (147) ■ 

application, procedure, eligibility etc., are present 

even in the originative injunction, though un- 
intended (148). 

II. Explanation of * but " and <f harmony " in the 

aphorism (148, 150); purport of the texts not to teach 

agent, deity , etc. (150) ; Brahman , though existent, is 

not the content of perception etc. (15(1); oneness of 

Brahman and the self to he known through S astro 
alone (154); B&st r a not futile because of the absence of 

what is to be rejected or accepted (1 54) ; even from the 




realisation of Brahman results the attainment of the 
human goal (154); teaching of Brahman not subsidiary 
to contemplation (155) ; for then all duality is quashed 

(155) ; and there can be no resurrection thereof (155). 


Upakrama and upaearph&ra as determinative r>f 
the sense of texts (150} ; illustration from the texts 

u Dams' u sacrifice (150) ; Brahman thus 


about 


the 


settled to be the purport of the VedAntas (150, 151) ; 
non * a u thor ita ti ven css cannot be as referring to existent 
things (152) ; or as dependent on the human intellect 


(152) ; objection : a human origin may be inferred for the 

Vedas, as referring to existents (152), not if they 
refer exclusively to what is to be done (152) ; reply : if 
by karya the implied apOrva is meant, apauni^eyatva 
would result even for injunctions to worship a 


Buddhist Gaitya (153) ; if for the latter human origin is 
seen, it may be inferred for the Vedftntas (153) ; from 
Brahman-realisation there is direct attainment of the 



human goal (155); two varieties of the attained and 
the abandoned (155) : the attained, as it were and the 
abandoned, as it were (155), 

III. Ferfti relating to the self is authoritative 

independently of injunctions, since self *k nmvt edge is of 
itself fruitful (158) ; authoritativeness not established 

through inference (159). 

Difference of VedAntas from artlmvhdas like “ he 
howled" (158); author ita ti veness of the Ycd&otn 
dependent on generating indubitable knowledge of 
what is not already known (159) ; it is intrinsic (159) ; 
hence no example is necessary ( 1 80). 


i 



IV. Objection : Brahman intimated only as the 
object of contemplation (160) ; analogy of the ahavantya 
fire etc i (163) ; pmvftti or nivptti the fruit of the 
S'astra (163); authority to support this position (164) ; 

knowledge of Brahman enjoined for him who desires 
immortality (165), 


Brahman not the purport ns the relation of words 


thereto is not known (160) ; it is neither to be rejected 

nor accepted and hence cannot be declared by a prudent 

man (160) ; words have for purport what is to be done 

(161) and not an existent (161); that a word has a 

certain sense has to be known by inferring the cognition 
of that sense in another who hears the word, through 
his prayrtti or nivrtti as probans (161) ; pravrtti and 

nivrtti characteristic of sacred teaching (161) ; transmi- 
gration does not cease with knowing the sense of 

That thou art" (163); from hearing, one does not 


attain the human goal, as reflection and contemplation 
are also prescribed (162) ; of the self, as subsidiary to 
contemplation, there is certitude of existence (163): 


contemplation cannot be of the 


superimposed, as it 


would not be of the self (163); the person eligible for 


contemplation of Brahman is understood on the rdtri- 

satra*ny&ya (165), 


V. Object i on {contd .) : though the objects of the two 
entries are different, only as occasioned by an injunc- 
tion of contemplation is there the quest of Brahman (166) ; 

futility of texts not relating to an injunction (167) ; no 
resemblance to 11 this is a rape, not a snake f as 
happiness, misery etc. continue efen for him who has 
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heard (168) ; reflection and contemplation are also 
enjoined (168), 

The intuition (dars'ana) of the seif cannot he the 

object of an injunction (166, 167); drastavyah etc. 
are not real injunctions (167). 

VI. Reply i ritual and Brahman differ in respect 
of tlteir knowledge and fruit (169, 170) ; gradations of 
happi?ie$3 co«sey vent on performance of ritual (170, 171); 
gradations of misery (l72);,/in<i( release not the fruit of 

religiom duty (173), being natural and eternal (173). 

Fruit of Religious Duty surpassable and destructi- 


ble (169) ; oneness of iiva and Brahman is eternal and 



improduced (170); removal of Nescience occurs even 
with the rise of knowledge, which results naturai- 

for the mind aided by the impressions of reflection 

and contemplation (170); no apfirva needed (170); 
analogy of apprehension of musical notes (171); no 
injunction needed for contemplation, as the latter is 
even otherwise known to result in intuition (171) ; nor a 
niyama-pOrva, as in pounding the paddy (171) ; hence 
tests about contemplation etc. are only apparent 

injunctions (172). 

Two kinds of etern ality (174); won- embodi- 

subsidiary to a 


vii. 

mi ent is immutably eternal (174) ; 



ka rya , Brahman would be non-eternal, as also final 

release (175), 

Evolving etern ality not absolute (174); view of 
whole and part as different yet n on -d i ffer en t (175, 176) ; 
non -difference in the causal aspect, difference in the 


effect-aspect (176); 



(176 


f 


177, 178); either 
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difference or non -difference should be assumptive (J 79) ; 
grounds for holding difference to bo assumptive (179). 

VIII* Srutt shows final release to follow imme- 
diately on fit n h hot n - kji owl edge i ISO), (ttitl cxcl tales ntiy- 
thing rise to be done in bet ween (181) ; support from the 

Preceptor Aksapitda (182). 

Kno'M ledge instrumental to release only as removing 

two -fold Nescience (ISO); definition of ftcftiya ( 181 ) ; 

explanation of the Nyaya aphorism (182). 

IX. Knowledge of the unity of Brahma a and the 
self not an imagined identification, nor a xu peri >t> posit ion, 

nor what is due to association with a distinctive mode of 
activity i( l H4); nor a purification (186); objections to its 
tuning samptif etc, (186) ; Brahman-knowledge dependent 

on the object, not on the activity of the man (187) : ne* 

*« 

room for activity to enter, not even through Brahman 
being the object of the knowing or contemplating activity 
(L87); Scripture cited (187 t 1 88) ; purport of S' astro to 

remove diference posit eil by Nescience (188), not to give 

demonstrative kno uA&lgv of Brahman (188) ; removal of 
differences of cogniser, cognised etc, (189); no fear of 

non-eternalitif of release (189). 


Sampat and adhyasa explained and distinguished 


(183, 184) 


association with a distinctive mode of 


vity explained (184, 185) ; in all three, self in subsidiary 

and contemplation is the principal (185); purification 

refutation of the above possibilities : 


explained (185) 

texts about the self are a n&rabh y & -’d bl ta 


rton-i neons ta n t connection 
made of parcia wood (187) 


(186) 


no 


itli rites, as for the ladle 

Brahman not the object of 




the cognising activity {187) ; words cannot give demon- 
strative knowledge even of worldly things, much less of 
the transcendent (188). 

X. Non-eternality of release, if it he a product 

or a modification (180). 

XL If of the nature of oneself. Brahman is 
already attained : et?en if not so, the aU- pervasive 
Bmhman cannot he attained : hence mo room for 
activity (181). 

XTL Brahman being eternally perfect ami pure, no 

excellence may he a dried to it or defect removed there • 

from ; hence release is not the purified and needs no 
activity (102). 

XllL Release is not manifested through purifica- 
tory acts, as the self cannot be the locus of an act (193) ; 

otherwise its mm-cternulity t could result (194), 

Nescience located in the jlva ; hence Brahman is 
certainly eternally pure (194); assuming impurity, it 
cannot be purified by an act inherent in another, while 

no act can inhere in it (194). 

XIV. Objection : acts inhering in the Inxly purify 
the self (195); reply : what is purified is the self as 
associated with the body (195, 196, 197): purification is 
of that alone which is made the content of empirically 
valid promana (196), 

X V. No other channel for activity ( 19 8) ; knowledge 
the one means (198). 

XVI. Objection : knowledge is an act of the mind 
(198); reply: no; nature of act explained (198, 199); 
and distinguished from that of knowledge (200, 201). 


Acts like contemplation not established prior to an 


injunction 



but knowledge of Brahman results 


from texts for those who can understand them (200) ; 
injunction not purporfcful, as it cannot be effected or not 
effected or effected in a different way (200, 201); 
contemplation and culmination in experience not 


enjoined as they are well known even in ihe absence of 


the injunction (20 i). 

XVII. Imperatives found in Scripture about the 

xelf have not the enjoined for content (202) ; but they turn 
one away from the objects of natural activity (202, 203). 

XVIIL With Brahman-realisation, there is destruc- 


tion of all obligations (205) ; Brahman not subsidiary to 

an injunction of contemplation (205). 

XIX, The self is understood from the Upanisads 
alone , does not transmigrate , is of the nature of Brahma a 
and occurs in a topic of his own ; this self is neither 

non-existent nor unknown ((2 OS). 

■ Pu r port? ulness and s'&stratva established for the 


Vedhnta, even as 


teaching the existent (206) ; words 




the existent is intelligible because of fruitfulness (208) ; 

inference as to the Ved&ntas having the existent for 
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content (209} ; etymology of Upani$ad (209) ; grounds for 
the self not being subsidiary to what is to be done {209, 
210); bow Brahman can be signified by the Vedanta, 

through elimination of defining conditions {210}; im- 
possibility of removing that which gets so defined {211). 

The self is the witness of the denotation of 

: not known through the vkthi~kUn(la or 



II 


/ 


■1 


( 211 ) 


through reasoning (211) ; impossibility of refuting or of 
subordinating it to an injunction (212) : i m peri shale lily, 
eternal purity , intelligence and freedom of the self (212 ) : 
it is whoi is principally revealed in the Upanisads 


( 212 )* 

All others except the self, being indeterminable and 
unstable perish ; but not the self, the material cause of 
all these {214); it is immutably eternal {215}. 

XXI, Purport is declared to be ritual only tit the. 

ease of prescriptions and prohibitions (215) ; the existent 
taught by Scripture cannot be other than exist ent (215) ; 
even what is for the sake of an act is not itself an act , 
but a thing (216) ; the self may he taught in the same wag 
(216) ; such teaching purposeful as leading to cessation 
of transmigration (216). 

Purport of words is not only kilrya or what 
subserves khrya (217) ; nor is it the sense of each word 
independently (217); teaching of word-sense an in- 
evitable intermediary to sentence-sense, which is the 
purport (218); conjunction with other word-senses 
needed, not with what is to be done (218) ; even state- 


ments related to tlic activity of being signify not that 


activity but only a relation (219). 






XXII. Prohibitions relate to desisting from a?t ad 

and that is not an act {224) ; the negation does not signify 
anything other than indifference consisting in desisting 
from what is esta f , dished by one's own nature (224) ; in- 
difference is caused by non-existence made known by the 

negative particle, and it subsides of its own accord, like 

fire without fuel (225), 


Prohibitions do not have for purport, what is to be 
done (220) ; for k&rya depends on the existence of voli- 
tion. and volition on its determinant, and the determi- 


nant most be a doing (220) ; substance and quality aro 


related 


to 


k&ry a 


only 


when substance and 


through the doing (221); 


quality fall within the injunc- 


tion, they do so as complements to the doing (221) ; 
connection of material and deity is not the content 


of prescription in “ there is that a gneya etc./* (222) ; 
even in “make a pot," the substantive is only 
what is desired, not what is enjoined (222) ; if prohibi- 
tions had kftrya for purport, exclusion would have to he 

understood in all cases, as in the Prajhpati-vrata, and 


the other function of negation would have to be aban- 


doned (223) ; cessation is not itself what is to done (224) ; 
nor is voluntary effort to desist prescribed (226) ; what is 

prohibited is cognised as instrumental to evil, and this 

is the cognition of its non-existence (226) ; this cognition 
is the cause of the perpetuation of indifference (227) ; 

the imperative suffix restates what is established even 
Otherwise by passion and shows its instrumentality to 

ev il (228) ; and this cognition dies out of itself like fire i 
whose fuel has been consumed (229) ; the Mlmfiqisaka 
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declaration of futility applies only to such narratives 
ete, p as do not subserve the human goal (230). 

XXIII. Statements about the existent are profi- 
table (230) ; tret nsm igratori n ess does not exist as before 
for him who has realised Brahman (230, 231); illustra- 
tion from the wealthy man and. the man with ear-rings 

(231, 23i) ; embodiment is due to illusory knowledge, 
white non -embodiment is eternal (233); embodiment not 


caused by merit and demerit, because of reciprocal 
dependence (233) ; because the self is not an agent, not 


even indirectly like kings etc , (234) 


Br ah nia n 


compared to the intuition of 


musical notes by the mind purified through the hearing 

and practice of music (332) ; it removes the presentation 
of the entire universe and itself therewith (232). 

XXIV. Conceit of self in the body is illusory, not 


secondary (235); for secondary usage depends on the 
prior apprehension of difference (236) ; the concept “ J M 
ra applied to the body etc , non- figuratively, through 
non-discrimination, even by learned men (237); hence 
illusory (237) ; consequently when this illusion is removed 


by true knowledge there is jlvanmukti (238); support 

from Srsiti and Smrti (238) ; no trans?nigratoriness as 

before for him who has realised (238). 

Some unseen causa needed to explain su pe ri m posi- 
tion since valid perception or doubt would be appropriate 

otherwise (237). 

XXV. Brahman is not subsidiary to injunctions 
of reflection and contemplation , since these too are for 
the sake of realisation (339) ; Script urn is the pramaw 
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for Brahman, (tecause of harmony of the texts, not because 
of Brahman being the content of an injunction (240) ; 

hence the commencement of a new SUstra is justified (240) ; 
but not if its purport were an injunction to contemplate 
(241 ) ; all means of valid knowledge terminate in k * / am 
Brahman ” (242); they are contentless and nan -authori- 
tative on the realisation of the non-du d Brahman (242! : 
support from the verses of a Brail man- knottier (21 2'. 

No prescription of mnnaua and nidi dll yOsauis i since 
their culmination in intuition is established by co* 
presence and co-absence in experience (249) ; iltey are 
not principal rites (239); nor are they subsidiary rites* 
f like purification, since the self is neither used nor to he 

used anywhere (240), and, as propounded in the Upa* 
m^ads, is opposed to the observance of rites (240) ; one- 
ness of the self and Brahman not merely different from 
but opposed to Religious Duty (241); non-author itutive- 
I ness follows at that stage for all prutltiVijaa (242) ; ex pi a- 

I nation of the verses of the Brahman-knower (242) ; 

j explanation of tho secondary and illusory bcIvos (213) ; 

dependence of lolca-yfrtrft and even enlightenment on 
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these conceits (243) ; knowership etc., possible only prior 
to self-realisation (243); the self to he realised is not 
oLher than the know or (244) ; the non -valid yet gives 

rise to absolutely real experience, up to the ascertain- 
ment of the self (244); the intuition which is absolutely 
real is unproduced (244); short of that there is Nescience 
and in its producing or destroying other Nescience there 
is no un intelligibility (213); IflfiW&ayn Upanisad cited 
in support (245), 


















BR AH MAST) TR ABH ASY A 

OF S’ AAK ABAC ARY A 


OF the spheres of the two concepts of “ Thou M and “ I," 
the object and the subject, with their natures opposed 
to each other like darkness and light, when it is 
established that one cannot intelligibly be of the nature 
of the other, the more is it unintelligible for their 
attributes too to be one (in the substrate of) the other ; 


on this account, the super imposition of the object, the 

sphere of the concept of 11 Thou," and of its attributes, 
on the subject, the intelligent self, the sphere of the 
concept of “ I," and (conversely) through an error in 


respect of that, the superim posit ion of the subject and 
its attributes on the object, can properly be only an 
illusion. Yet, after superimposing on each the nature 
and the attributes of the other through non -disc rim in a* 

tion of each fro in the other in the case of attributes 
absolutely distinct (among themselves) as also of 
substrates (similarly distinct), there is this natural 
empirical usage like, “ I am this,” and “ this is mine " 

coupling the true with the untrue, with ite cause in 
illusory cognition. 


THE EH AM ATI 


1. We render obeisance to that immortal Brahman, 
the immeasurable bliss and knowledge, from whom as Lord 

with the two kinds ' of indeterminable Nescience os 

iaisters, there are the illusory manifestations of ether, 
air. fire, water and the earth — and from whom came forth 


this universe. 


II 


ovable and immovable, high and low. 


2, The Vedas are His breath. His glance the five 

, 1 * * 1 ^ 5v m ■ •_4 - . , r, ■ , . ri 

elements, the (universe) movable and immovable is His 
smile, 9 His sleep is the final deluge. 


3, To the Vedas and to Bhava, which are eternal 

and associated with six nngaR as also with manifold im- 
perishable properties (or indeclinable?) wo render obeisance/ 


4. Wo render obeisance to Mariana. to Tilaka- 

svSmin,' and to Mah&gapapati. who are worthy of universal 
adoration and are the dispensers of all fulfilment. 


5. Obeisance to Vyasa, the secondary Creator, the 

author of the Brahma-sStras, the incarnation of the 
cognitive energy of the Lord HarL 

4 

4L Having rendered obeisance to Safikara, of wisdom 
pure, of grace the ocean, we (proceed to) analyse the clear 
(yet) deep" commentary written by him. 


7. As the waters of a highway are purified by falling 
into the current of the Ganges, e^en so are the lowly words 
of those like u^ by^thsir conjunction with the work of the 


Master. 
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Now, that of which there ia no doubt or that 
which is profitless cannot be the sphere of a desire tp know 

on the part of a prudent inquirer, as t for instance, a pot 
present In bright light and coming into contact 


with the 


sense (of sight) along with the mind ; or the teeth 


crow 


So too* i s this Brahman ; hence the knowledge of 
what is opposed to (the presence of) the pervader 7 (of the 

inquiry, i.e., doubt and profit). It is thus s the self alone is 
called Brahman, because it is great or it c&oMS to grow* 


This (self) is known through indubitable* non -erroneous and 


immediate experience of the nature of 


*+ 


i, 


■ fc 


as distinct 


irom the body, the organs, the mind* the intellect, their 
objects, (in short) from whatever may be designated by 


the term * this' 1 ; (this experience exists) in all living 
beings from the worm and the moth to gods and sagos ^ 
hence the self cannot be the object of a desire to know. 
No one indeed doubts 'Is this I or not"! ? " or makes 

is not I at all " + Nor is it admissible 


■> 



~ • * J * L 1 *« b jj Pi u * | , pj. r ~ • * - t > p j > a • ■ s « | 8 « , “! *j - " e “ i' ' " ZTi j ^ ? . a 

to say that* since judgements like I am lean* stout, 




ii 


I go 


etc,, are Been to be used in apposition 



qualities of the body T the body is the substrate of the 


word 


* lt "* ft 


I 


If that were the substrate, the recognition 


h 1, who while young enjoy ad (the company of) my parents* 
now, when T am old, enjoy (tho company of) my grand- 


chUdreu 


verily* as between the bod 


would not come into being. There is not, 

es of youth and old age the 

slightest tr&co of rocoguitioiiT whereby identity could be 

determined- Hence* that which is constant in whatever 

is variable* that is different from the latter, as a s 
from the flowers (strung thereon). So too* the factor which 
y designated by the word “ I and is constant even in the 
variations of the bodies of youth, etc> f is different fro 
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these* Further, the very person, who in dreams possessed 

of a divine body enjoys pleasures suitable thereto* seeing 
himself when awake to be endowed with a human body 
and saying I am not divine, but human/’ experiences the 
substrate of I-ness, which is distinct from the body and 
u mu hi a ted. though sublatad in respect of the divine body* 
Fart her* he, who becomes a tiger by his experiences 
the ^elf as non-d ifferen t in spite of differences of the body j. 


hence, the body is not the substrate of I-n&ss. 


L 


once too, 


even the organs are not its substrate, since even where 
fcho senses are different there is the recognition of the 
substrate of I-ness, in I myself that saw now touch it' 1 . 
The distinction of that ($elf> from objects is but too patent. 
The intellect and the mind, being but instruments* cannot 
properly be substrates of a cognition of 1 I/ 1 which reflects 
the agent (not the Instrument). Statements like u 


l 


am 


lean* I am blind/ 1 etc,* which are made even though there 
is no non-difference (between the body and the self). ars t 
as we see fit to hold, suitably understood as in seme way 
figurative, like the statement H the galleries shout (meaning 


the people in the galleries shout) *\ 


established that the self, which 


Therefore, it is 


is understood from the 


exceedingly patent experience 0/ the 


■ ■ 


I/’ distinct fro 


ii 


the body, the organs, tho mind, t ha intellect,® the objects, 

whatever is designated by the term “ this, 1 ’ 


(i 


in short) fro 

is, because of the absence of doubt, not the object of rt 


desire to know. 



is so) also bee 


there is 


inquiry)* It is thus: salvation which consists 


profit (from the 


cessation of Eraiis migrati 


in the 


set forth, Transmigration has for 


profit here desired to be 



experience of the true nature 


cau^e the non- 


the self, and i* t 0 ^ 
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rid of by knowledge of the true nature of the sell If that 

{transmigration) which is beginningless petsists alongside 

the beginning leas knowledge of the true nature of the self, 

hiQTff can there be the riddance of the former, there being 

no opposition (between the two) f And how can there be 
non-exp e r i ence of 

the experience 
th 

than the body, 


true nature of 


Other 


of 11 1 


■M 


there 


is indeed no knowledge 



b self Nor can this self, which is other 
organ etc,, and which is established by 


I 


common to all men 


opposed to experience. A th 


the very patent experience of 41 

negatived even by a thousand Upani^ads, that being 

ju^and Scriptures, verily* 
cannot convert a pot into a cloth* Therefore, because of 

opposition to experience, we see fit to hold that the Upani- 

sads have but a figurative sense. Raiding a doubt, with 

these ideas in mind, (the commentator) answers it (thus) : 
f 'Of the spheres of Eh* two concepts/' etc. 


Here* (the text 1 from H ' Of the spheres 


M 


KJ 


properly be only illusion 


■ri 


etc,, up to can 


is the statement of the doubt* 


(The text beginning) from ' Yet" 


is 



statement of the 


answer. Am against the expression “Yet " {of tho next 


sentence)* the word 


14 - 


though " has to be supplied in the 


statement uf the doubt. Where the wards 
of the two concepts 1 this ’ and * l ’ 


14 


of the spheres 


II 


the word 


11 


thou 




should have been used, 
is used (in the place of “ this ") to indicate 
the absolute difference (between the contrasted aspects of 
experience). The counter-correlate of the word 


-■ 


tho word “ this,*’ so much as the word 


I " is not- 


II 


thou/' since (here ia 


seen extensive usage of expression* Like -i We are 



we 
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lirothi^ i I he self of the nature of intelligence is (hi sub- 
let (r*w,-irt>, the nan-intelligent intellect, organs, body and 
obieots, are the objects of cognition (i?i$ayos), For, these 
bind the intelligent self, that is to say. make it determinable 
through their own form. As an example of absolute differ- 
ence, which is the ground of the impossibility of reciprocal 
super-imposition, (there is mentioned) 11 like darkness and 
Utol " Never indeed, can one understand such utterly 
different things as light and darknft-ss each to be of the nature 
of the other. This is stated thus : ' when it Is established that 
one cannot intelligibly be of the nature of the other.’’ The on? 

being the other means the one l aving the nature of the 

other, that is to say, the identity of the one with the other ■ 
this is unintelligible. 

Be this so. Let there bo no reciprocal identity between 
different t, ubs t rate* (t.a., the self and the not- so If) ; there may 
occur yet the reciprocal *u per- imposition of their attribu tea, 
such as mermen and intelligence, eternality and non-ecerna- 
lity etc. Even where substrates are distinguished, there is 

indeed seen to occur super-imposition of their attributes, e t g, t 
in the crystal though apprehended as different from the flower, 
yet because of its absolute transparency, there arises the illu- 
sion of redness, in the experience “ red crystal ", generated by 

the reflection of the hibiscus flower. To this it i 3 SB id : " fat 

iheir attribute* too" The existence of the attributes of 

one substrate in the other, i>. ( their mutual transfer ; this is 
unintelligible. This is the idea : it is indeed a substance with 
colour, which, on account of its absolute trans patency take- 
on the reflection of another substance with colour, though 
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apprehended as different from itself ‘the intelligent self, how- 
ever, is the colourless subject and cannot take on the reflec- 


r H 


tlon of the object. As they (the Bhatt&s) s &7 : 1 Of sound, 
smell ► taste etc.* in what way can them be reflection 7 
Hence it follows by elimination that mutual transfer of the 
constantly associated attributes of the object and the 
subject possible only on the bash of the reciprocal connec- 
tion of these two. If tbe^e two substrate* being apprehend- 
ed as absolutely distinct are unrelated, their attributes are 
oven more clearly unrelated, they being Further removed 
from each other by the interposition of their respective sub- 
st rates* This is stated thus : " the more/' etc, " Through an 
error in respect of that hF means through an error in respect of 

the object. The word L illusion P ' signifies concealment* 
This is what is said : super- imposition is pervaded by 

non-apprehension of difference; the opposite thereof, i.e.* 

the apprehension of difference, is present here, which, getting 
rid of that non-apprehension of difference* gets rid also of 

the super-imposition pervaded thereby* 1 Though they 
can properly be only illusion* yet M : this is the construction. 

This is the underlying idea. —(All) this might be so* if 


the true nature of the self were manifest in the experi- 
ence of the " I Thi^* however* is not so. It is thm : the 


true nature of the self is declared in Scripture, traditional 
code^ epics (itikasa&h and mythologies [pvrUna®} 

as undefined by any limiting conditions, as of the one 
consistency of endless bliss and intelligence, as indifferent, 
as one and without a second. Nor can, those (statement*) 
which have the purport of teaching the self as of this 
nature,, through their introductory, intermediate and 











1 1 M POSITION 


concluding parages, and through purportful repot if ion, be 
mfcde figurative even by Indra. For, from repetition results 

the eminence of the object, as in “ Lo, beautiful, la, 
beautiful 1 not its littleness ; nor even figurativeness (that 
being) remote indeed* The experience of the “ I,” exhibit- 
ing as it does the self as finite and as confounded by a 
multitude of griefs and sorrows, how can it have the true 
nature of the self for its sphere? Or how can it be 
undeluded (experience) ? Nor can it be said that since 
Scripture is opposed to perception, which is the elder 

means of valid knowledge (promana)," the former alone 

as dependent on the latter should be declared invalid or 

figurative ; for, since that (Scripture) is not of human origin 

and is free from even the suspicion of any defect, and 
since its validity is s el f- re vealed by the very fact of its 
conveying knowledge, it is independent (of any other means 
of knowledge) in respect of its effect, i.e„ valid knowledge. 
If it be >aid that though independent in respect of the 

knowledge (it generates), yet since it is dependent on 


perception in respect of its origin, and since there is 

opposition to that (perception), there will be the n on- va lidi ty 

oi Scriptural teaching, consisting in its non-product ion. —no 


(we reply); for, there 


(by perception). 


is no opposition to its origination 


Scriptural knowledge does not indeed 


annul the empirical validity of perception, whereby it would 


itself 


cease to be, because of the non-existence 


cause ; rather (does it annul) the 
perception). Nor la its 


of its 


tion). since true knowledge is seen to arise fro 


kti owl edge 



kick 


hsolute (validity of 

cause the absolutely true (pereep- 

means of 


are empirically though not absolutely 
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valid. Thus, the qualities of short and long, though foreign 
to letters (belonging as they do to sound : dhyaniU hoiuK 
super-imposed tbereon+ are causes of true apprehension ; 
those who in the world understand by ringa and wvga 
different objects such as slephant and tree are not, verily, 

deluded people. 

Hot may it be said of a word not having any other 


purport that it 


is used figuratively in respect of its own 


sense* 

in an. 

primary 


It has indeed been said ; 


44 


The 


i J 


caning of a word 


injunctive statement cannot be other (than its 

' a The priority of what is not depended on 


one). 


is a 


ground for its being sublatedi not for its sublatin^ 
(another mean.s of knowledge)* for* it is seen that the 
earlier cognition of silver is sublated by the later cognition 
of nacre. If the former were not sublated, the origination 
of the latter (cognition) whose essence is the sublatlon (of 
the former) would not be intelligible. And it has been 
shown that the absolute validity (of perception) is not 
depended on. So too the aphorism of the great sage 
tJaimini): “Where there is the relationship of earlier and 
later, the earlier is weaker, as in the oaee of the 


,4 I! 


archetypal rite (proJfcfit)." '* And to the same effeot (is the 
verse) : " The superiority of the later over the earlier is 
cognised whore their cognitions arise nor as reciprocally 

dependent, 

Further, those who acknowledge the seif as the 
substrate of I>n«s, even by them the truth ef that 
(cognition) cannot be admitted, since in the judgement “ I a 


i i 




in this very abode, (but) cognising," the omnipresent selt 
ia apprehended as finite, in the same way us to the man 







10 


9IT PER IMPOSITION 


OB the ground, big trees on the top of a high peak appear as 
blades of grass, Nor is it admissible that the experienced 
fail to lies s is of the body, not of the self. For then the 


experience would not be of the fori 


ill 


II 


would it be of the for 


44 


I etc. nor 


i i 




cognising, ’ if (the word I be 


taken to be used) in a secondary sense (of the body). 

Further, when it is agreed as between the speaker and 


a certain word has the 


it 


the understanding listener that 
connotation of another, then the nee is 

follows in the wake of awareness of difference, 
indeed, thus: when the word agnihotra, which (ordinarily) 



It 


16 


denotes the obligatory rite of that 


statement 


H 


n a m o „ used in the 


kL& offers the mBsa^agnihotra oblation'* 


in 


another context ascertained to be (of a) different (nature), 
in connection with an act related to the kuyfaptlfiiniim 
agatta, the mo (of the word based on the 

similarity of what is to be accomplished (in both cases) 

is secondary ; 1 so too the me of the word " lion " in the 


case of a pupil who is known from experience to be 

(Sere, however) the primary 


different fro 


a lion. 


denotation of the word 


I 


PI 


is not indeed experienced as 




do terminably and specifically other than the body 
in which case alone that word would have the secondary 
seme of body etc. Nor may it be understood that, where 


by long usage a term ha* 


recognitto 


a secondary sense, there is no 


of the cerise being secondary. 


with tail a (lit. ses&mu 


ir 




oil) 


for 


* 


here too, only where difference 


m is the case 
as applied to mustard oil; 



respect of viscid Sty < 
-here is the conceit of 


is established, ip 


extracted from ^e^amn 


i * 


etc-. 


If 


ustard oil etc. being primarily 
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designated 


fch 


word taila. 


that there is 


however, do term 



It follows thou that secondary usa^e 
cognition of the difference between the 


between tail a and mustard oil 


pervaded 


the 


ondary by those who know both 


primary and the 
tie re* the pervader. 


cognition of 

nates the secondary- 



renc© eliminating (itself) also {.W 


Nor may it be said that though 


bodies of youth 


and old age are different, yet, from the recognition of 
identical seif in the judgement I am he 

there is an experience of the self 


follows that 


body etc 


S^ch a judgement is p 


not of the man in the street 


as different fro 

rily, that of the 


the 


the generality of 


Even critic^ Jo not surpass 


ii 


the revered 


And becau 


respect of practical life. 


Indeed 


ii 


Even outsider? say: 


commentator says this presently ia the words 

there is no distinction from beasts etc 


I ■ 


It is. 


V 



■ 


those 


reflect 


the teaching that make this distinction, not learns 

Hence by elimination we seo fit to hold that finitude 
understood of the self by the 


I 


am in this 


abode 


ii 


VI i 


the street wh 


+ i 


cognised as limited by pot ewer, basin 


same way as ether 


Nor is 


of (the use of) the word 


body etc,* ig finite. 


meet to ^ay H in order to conserve the validity 

that the aelf too, like the 


** j p* 10 


In that ease T its 


of an atom or that of the body 


should be that 


if th 


would not 
; of 


the 


■ ^ that of an ato 


1 1 






I am stout, or (I am) tall 

the body, then, as made up of parts, there would 


result non-eternality, as in the case of the body 


Further 









It 


StJPHRlMPOSFTlON 


“*! U • H! ro*« h 

that i nte 1 1 igi a es or each part by itself. 


tif each part intelligisiiig by 


On the *10W 


consensu* 


&[f, In the 


of 


among tho “any independent intelligence 


either the body would be distracted 


result, 


OF 


as the consequence of aimultan 


is injured, the 


opposed directions. If intelligei 
aggregate, then when one part 

aelf too being injured in part would not inteliigise, 

there seen any fixed relationship of co-existence 


ion- act ion would 

>ous activity i n 
ociated with the 


the many parts 


When 


ifor is 

among 


aggregate 

part. 


any one part is damaged, the 


cannot intelligia* in the absence of that 


Kyge if cognition 


iUugqrEnes 

for* that 



be tho 


of the concept: 


II 


ubstr&te, the 


I 


f P 


continues the a&nje, 


(concept) manifests a permanent substance, while 


cognitions are fleeting 
fat s I am blind, I 
imposition. 

Thu concept of 

be (worthless 4 

proceed unhindered 


thi? why, esprosqtons like 
C- arc explained as due to 


am 


happing 


misery* grief etu 


1 " having been in this way shown to 

rotten gourd, the revered Scripture may 

to remove from the self notions conse- 

I, ’such as agency, o n joy or* h ip 

Bonce, in the words 11 aft* 


superimposing on the Mhw 

ITS* r ’l“ >i “M h “ »■” -k™ ffloewina, i, 

well-known from alt trustworthy Script^ 


codes, opi c j; and JurRrtas 


tru.di:iy 


of two substrates 


Superimposing the nature of 


the body and the self 


on 


other 
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e.g 


I a 


M 


this body " etc. The (identification with) 

this " (is) a matter of fact, not a matter of knowledge. 1 * 
Empirical usage {iakavyavahurah) " means the usage of the 


world p that is designation of the form 




J & 


■ i 


this 


<!* 


By the 


word 


iff 


(in aham idam iti) there are indicated the 


accept &ncei rejection etc, of what are known by means 
of valid knowledge to be beneficial or injurious to the 
body etc. 

There is also the super- imposition of the attributes of 
one substrate on the other s imposing the bodily attri- 
butes of birth, death, old age* disease eto, T on the substrate, 
i.e.* the self on whom bodies etc,, have bean super-imposed, 
and similarly the attributes of the self aucli as intelligence 
ato-t on the body etc., on which self-ness has been super- 
Imposed \ there is consequently the empirical u^age, 


p i 


the mode of speech Mina is this —old age t death* sou, 

cow* ownership etc/ 1 By iff (in mnme'dtim iti) is indicated 

activity etc* suitable to the above experience. The 
statement M after superimposing (there is) the empirical 

usage is intelligible, since the agent that is inferred for 

the acts of Buper4xnposition and empirical usage is but one 

and the same* By Indicating priority in time for the 
superimposition, it is made clear that it is the cause of the 


empirical usage* in the word : " L empirical usage with its 
cause in the illusory cognition 

tiora " 


etc. 


h 


" Illusory cognl* 

is s up e rim position f 3 having that as the came ; 
that; is, the existence or non-existence of empirical 
usage follows on the existence or non-existence of that 

{super imposition)* 
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Having thus stated the nature of auperimposition and 

it* fruit, empirical usage, ho states it? cause in the 

words "through non -d ij c r i m : nati on of each from the other. 


I* 


i.*,« through non- a p p ro h e ns i cm of (their) d’rtinctiiass. 


Now, 


why slioutd it not bo that there is no difference ftt all ? 
And thus* (if then* were none), th*re would be no super- 


imposition. To this he says 


44 


of the attribute and t .e 


substrate which are absolutely distinct " 
from 


D is tine t u e*? 


n the absolute standpoint means non-identity in the 
case of substrates, and non-confusion in the case uf 


a' tributes. 


Be this so. 


The delusion as to identity conditioned by 
non-apprehension of the difference between two real entities 

is intelligible, like the delusion of the identity with silver 

in the case of nacre, because of non-apprehension of their 


difference 


Here, however, there is no real entity 


like 


the body, other than ilio 


intelligent seif, which 


13 


the absolute reality. Whence then the non-appreheusion 
of the distinctness of the intelligent self? Whence the 
delusion of identity ! To this he replies : *' by coupling the 
true with the untrue. The construction in : after super- 
imposing because of non-apprehension of distinctness 

(through coupling the true etc,} The true is the intelligent 
self ; the untrue are the intellect . the organs, the body 
etc. ; coupling these two substrates ; coupling means 
yoking. Because there cannot be any real coupling of 
the phenomenal with the absolutely real, there is used the 
etti suffix I wiit A tint- instead of mithunatn - ), which signifies 
wAof is *of that becoming that an it were. This j* what is 

Qiri appear being 


said: the imposition of what does 


impossible, what is required is the cognition of what 


imposed, not its real existence. 
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Be this so. When there is cognition of what is 
^uperimposwi! there is the superimpositicn of what 
formerly seen, while that cognition itself is conditioned by 
superimposition \ thus, (the defect of) reciprocal depend cnee 


seems difficult to avoid. To 



he says : 


Lf 


natural 


H>i 


This empirical usage is natural, beginning l ess. Through 
the bcginningiessness of the usage, there is declared the 


beginninglessness of its cause— s u p cri in p Os It ion. Hence, 
of the intellect, organs, body ere** appearing in every prior 


illusory cognition, there is use in every subsequent instance 


— B ■ 

of superimposition. This (process) being beginnluglass 1 
like {the succession of) the seed and the sprout, there is 
no reciprocal dependence ; this is the meaning. 

Be this so. Certainly, it is only the prior appearance 


that counts in imposition, not the absolute reality of 


what appears But even appearance is unintelligible in 

the case of the body, the organs etc., which are wholly 

unreal, and are comparable to the lotus -pond in tho sky* 
The reality even of the intelligent self is but manifestation, 
and nothing other than tha^ like the inherence of the 

clasa-Btiing isatiE-$Jlmanya^mat:dya) or practical efficiency 

(artka-kriyS*knfitl2) t as (the admission of) these would 


lead to duality. J Further, with the postulation of another 
Being and another practical efficiency (to determine the 
reality) of this Being and this practically efficient we 

regress. Hence, manifestation 


shall 

h a va 

an 

infinite 

alone 

has to 

be 

admitted 


as constituting reality* 


Thus, 


the body etc., since they are manifest* are not unreal, 
being like the intelligent self ; or else, Lf unreal, they 
cannot be manifest ; how then can there he the coupling of 




sir pbrimpob i tio n’ 



It may be asked : what is this thing called super- 

imposition ? The reply is : the appearance elsewhere, 

with a nature like to that of recollection, of what was 
seen before. Some speak of it as superimposition else- 
where of the attributes of another ; but some others say 

that, when there is the au peri m position of one on 


another, it is a delusion conditioned by the non- 

apprehension of their distinctness ; others, however, say 
that, 

another, there is an assumption in the latter of 


when there is the superimposition of one 


on 


an 


opposite attribute. But in any case, it does not depart 
from the property of one appearing as having the 
attributes of another. And this is our experience in 
the world : nacre appears as if silver ; the moon though 
one appears as if having a second. 


the true with the untrue ? In the ab.-enco of this (coupling) 

whose difference is it that is not apprehended ? and from 
what f That (non- apprehension of difference) failing, whence 
the superim position ? With this in mind, the objector 

” The 


says 


What is this thi :.4 called su peri cn position ? 


The 


(pronoun) what ” has the sense of au objection, 
respondent meets the objection by dimply giving the defini- 


tion of superimposition woll-known to the world: 


« I 


The 


reply is- the appearance elsewhere, with a nature like to that 


of reed lection, of what was seen before." 


Avabh&Stt [3 that 

Termi na- 


appearance which is terminated or depreciated, 
tion or depreciation is suhl&ticui by another cognition 


by this* it (cjt aabhRsa} is said to be 


illusory cognition 
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Thi'i is 


the farther co m ment ary on that 'definition) : 


11 


what was seen before 


14 


etc. 


F 0 n a - 1 ?abh< i sa h mea us 

The illusory 


the appearance of what was goon before, 
appearance cannot come about without the coupling of the 
Imposed element with that on which it is imposed ; hence 



posed is understood by the words 


li 


The word 


kl 


seen 


p ■ 


is used 


hat i * untrue and super! 

what was seen before 
indicate that it (the superimposed element) counts only as 
phenomenal not as absolutely real. Even thu* T what in now 

not capable of being imposed ; hence the use of the 


seen 


word 


i! 


before 


M 


What was seen before* though real in its 


own nature, is yet, as superimposed* indeterminable and 
hence unreal- The locus of imposition which is real, is 

stated in: 14 elsewhere" Elsewhere in nacre etc,, which 


are absolutely reaL Thus is declared the coupling of the 
true with the untrue. 

Be this so, “ The appearance elsewhere of what was 

this is no definition, being too wide. There 


seen before 


is, verily, in tUe cow, K&Uksi, “ the appearance of cowness 

seen before in the qow, Svastimaii. 


+ t 


There is also the 


appearance elsewhere, at Mihi^matl, of Devadatta formerly 
goeu at Pstaliputra* (Beth these appearances 


re) valid. 

The word appearance (o Vflfttoaa ) " L is indeed well-known 


the appearance of 

14 of 


aa applied to valid experience* as in 
blue, the appearance of yellow l! etc. To this he says t 
a nature like to that of recollection " Its nature is like the 

nature o I rccoliectiom The non-presence of the object is of the 
essence of recollection \ while recognition! which ^alid t {$ 


of a present object. 


Hence, (the definition is) not too wide. 
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Nor ifl 


tm narrow ; for, even dream-cognition which 
T ^ e nature as delusive recollection is of this 


nature Igiven 

of the 


definition) 


There too, verily, beca 


presence of the recollected parent? etc, not 
being reflected upon, on account of the defect of sleep, there 
i« here and there the suparimpositiorj of the time and 


present 


seen. Thus 


place when they were formerly 
the same definition is to be applied also to (experiences 


like) 


the shell 


yellow 


‘‘ugar Is bitter 


thus 


which resides in the bite that is in contact with 


the exceedingly pure rays going forth from the 


experienced in dissociation from 


eye. is 


the 


experienced (but) with the whiteness concealed by a defect 
!m the sense-organ); the non-relation of the veil tv® 


to the shell is not experienced; because 


respect 


of 


appro h en* ion 


of 


similarity 


relationship 


apposition*! relation previously Been la (experiences) 


the 


yellow 


M 


159 of gold, yellow bit 


fruit 


»B 


yellow -ness and 
In this way too 
is bitter T V 


imposed 


speaks of 


ay be explained the apprehensi 

Similarly, rays of light from the 


. organ of 

«ight come in contact with the pure mirror or sheet of 

water facing the cogniser. hut they arB reflected therefrom 
by the stronger rays of the Sun's 


light, and 


contact with the face, apprehend the face 


a defect, however, 
whore it realty is, i 
the property of facing 


coming 

bccaus 



do not apprehend the face 

t facing oneself, but impose o: 


of 


as 


that belongs to the 


M 


seen mirror or sheet of water/' 


erly 


Thus, the definition 
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applies to tha delusion of reflection too* In the same 
way are to ba explained suitably delusions like the 


perception of two moons, loss 



the 


of direction 


the fiery circlet the fata morgana tgandh arta-vagara) * the 


snake 


Th is 


in the bamboo 

what is ^aid : 


that manifestation 


constitutes reality, in which case, bodies, organ* etc,* by 
the very fact of manifestation, would ha reaL It is not 
as if ropes etc., do not appear as snakes eto., or crystals 
etc., as endowed with red colour and so on ; nor, as thus 
appearing, dq they really become those objects or endowed 


with those attributes- If that were so, one would cone! ^de 


in the case of a mirage that it is the Mandskini which 
has come down close by T with her garlands of constantly 
agitated waves high and low, and proceeding (thereto) should 
be able to quench one's thirst by drinking of that water. 
Hence, of whut is superimposed, even though manifest, 
absolute reality cannot be admitted* even though this 
(conclusion) be not desired. 

Nor is it admissible to ask thus : in the mirage, the 
water U unreal but in its own nature (as mirage) it is 
absolutely real; whereas, the body, organs etc., are unreal 
even in their own nature, and as such cannot be the 
sphere of any experience^ how then can they bo super- 
imposed ? ” For* if what is unreal cannot be the object of 

■ i - s ■ • * * ™ ■ ■ 

any experience, how them do the mirage etc,, which are 
unreal, become the sphere of experience as water etc. ? 
Though real in their own nature, they (the mirage etc.) 
can not become real as water etc., as weli. 
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It may be said : there is nothing called non-existence 
iahhnua) as distinct from existence (bhUva). An existent 
considered as of the nature of another existent becomes 


non-existence ; but in its own nature it 


is 



existence 


As is said: M Nonexistence jg but another existent con- 


sidered in relation to something else. 


ti 1; 


Hence, this, which 


may bo explained as another mode of existence, may 
wall be In the sphere of experience. The worldi which is 
absolutely unreal, devoid of any capacity t devoid of any 

{true) aseence, how can it he an object of experience f 
How, again, oan it be superimposed on 



intelligent 

aeli? Nor h it admissible that, though the objects (of 


experience.) are wholly devoid of any capacity (to appear), 
the respective coguitionr*, through the capacity residing 
in them as cognitions* of themselves give rise to the 
appearance of the unreal, as a product of a unique nature, 


and that this capacity £of the cognitions) to make the un- 
real appear is Nescience, What is this faculty of cognition 

whereby it makes th® unreal appear? What is it that 

it is capable of ? If it m iho unreal, ia it effected or only 
made known by it ? It cannot be effected, since that 


m unintelligible in the case of the unreal. 


Nor in it what 


is made known, since there is no other cognition known 


(other than that which makes 



anlfest) \ further, (what 


is thus manifested being uareal and requiring its relati 
to the new cognition to be explained), infinite 


on 


regress 


would result. 


If now, it be said that it is the very essence 
of cognition to manifest the unreal, what is this relation 
between the real and the unreal ? If it be said that the 
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relation of cogtkiiion fc which is tea 1 T to that which b 
unreal i* that the former is made determinate under the 
control of wbat is unreal, io ! how very fortunate is this 


poor cognition that attains to determination even through 

the unreal. Nor does cognition do anything thefteo, since 
being the support (of any such thing) is inappropriate in 


the ease of 


id unreal 


If 


be 


tion is not cost rolled by 
very nature of cognition 


d that the 
that it bs 


of the 


to appear apart from the 


unreal lol unfortunate indeed is this partiality 


the 


whereby cognition is invariably linked to the unreal 


4* 


o nature 


though neither originating there from nor of the sa 
a* that. Hence, body, organs etc,, which are wholly unreal 
a siM have no (true) essence, cannot hecome objects of 


experience. 

To this we reply : if what has no (true) essence be not 
within the sphere of experience, are these rays real ns 
water, in such wise that they may come within the sphere 
of experience ? (The pBrvu p a Its i n says): They have no 
(true) essence (in the nature of water), since the rays are 
not of the nature of water. The essence of things is of 



the latter in 


respect of things other than themselves 


As 


is said : 


The essence of things is grasped by some at some 
other either as real or as unreal in respect 
of (those things) themselves or in respect of others."* 


time or 


(We reply): 


Is the cognition of water in the rays 


in 


the sphere of the true ? Then, being valid, it would not 
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bs dolu=ivc i nor would it be subUtod. (The pHrviipa k ?in 
rejoins) i corf oin’y, it would not bo sublated, if it apprehended 
the r»yt*, which truly are not of the nature of water, as 

not of the nature of water. When apprehended as of the 
nature of water, however. Iiow can it be non- delusive or 

non-sublated ? Lol then (we reply) of the rays whose 
nature is non- water ness, their nature as wat ernes* is not 
real, since they, being n ou-d iffe rent from con-wa tern ess, 

cannot inteiligibty be of the nature of w&terness ; nor is it 
unreal; for, it is recognised by you, in the words " Jf on- 
existence is eiis to nee in another form, not anything ebo, 
aince no (such thing) is proved," that the unreality of ous 

thing is but another thing. Nor is the imposed form another 
thing ; if it wore, it should bo either the rays or the water 
in the Ganges, On the first Alternative, the cognition 
would bfi of the form ' rays/' not of the form water 1 ; 
on the latter (alternative!, it would be of the form u water 
in the Ganger not M (water) here ! Further) if the parti- 
cular place be not recolleotddi it should be (of the form) 
pA water V1 (merely), not ** here + '. If or is it admissible that 
this ia something wholly unreal, a mere falsehood devoid 

of all existence, since that cannot intelligibly be within the 

sphere of experience ; this has bean said earlier. Hence, the 

water superimposed on the rays has to bo recognised to be 


indeterminable* being neither real nor unreal nor yet real and 
unreal* this (last) being self-contradictory . Thus, in this way, 
the superimposed water is i ike absolutely real water, and for 
that reason Ls like what was formerly seen ;but really that is 
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not water* not what was formerly ; but it is untrue, 


indeterminable* In the same way, eve 


the universe 


of 


bodies, organs etc. is mdetemunaMe ; though novel p yet they 
are superimposed on eometD.Hi[r other. !*£■■ the intelligint 
seif, in the same way as what wis presented in prior 


el-rone ous eognit ions , 


This 


is 


intelligible, since 


the 


definition of auperimposition applies. 


The satiation of 


the universe 


of bodies, organs etc. will bo explained later. 
As for the intelligent self, it is in the sphere of Scripture, 
traditional 

by reasoning bised on 


codes, epics and ; a? ascertained 

and not in conflict with these* 


it is 


of the nature of purity, intelligence and freedom. 


and is determinable as certainly reel. 


Unsublated self 


luminosity is its re 



that is of the very nature of 


the intelligent self, not something other (than this I, such. 

of the class-Being, or practical efficiency. 


as inherence 


Thus 


S 


y thing 


Supetimpositian 


\rfnch is iade terminable and has 


been defined as 


above, is admitted by all Inquirers, but 


there 


are 


considerable difference^ of detail 


For this 


reason* iu order to 


tablish its inde term in ability firmly 


Some speak of 


etc 


H 


Of the attribute cf another, 


rr 


1.0 




of the attribute 


of the cognition, here, of silver ; that is to say, of the for 
of the cognition. The supe rim posit ion is elsewhere, 
outside. According to the Sautr&ntika teaching, there 
external reality ; the imposition thereon of what is ot 


IS 


the form of cognition (is s uporimp os i tion) . Even according 
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to the V ij nlna vldins , though there ia no external reality, 
yet there is an external fat- jhood created by the imp res a i o n a 


of beginningl osa Nescience, and on this there Is the 


imposition of what is of the form of cognition. And this 
is the justification : there is the general rule that whatever 
is experienced in a particular form should be accepted in 
Usat form, since its being other than that results (only) 
from a cognition of greater force which sublates it. When 
the sublating cognition this is not silver " is intelligible 
even as subEating the th i .'■'-element alone, it is not meet 


to take it to extend to the « l urr- element. For, if the 

were s ablated, then, both the silver 
"this. ness" would be sublated : it 


substrate 


^ -1 ■■ 

s uver 


and its Attribute of 


would be batter to take it that the attribute 


*4 


ihis-nesa r ' 


along fia *ub1atod T not the substrate 


«t 


silver P as welL 


Hence it follows that silver which is sublated iti respect of 

externality is by presumption confined to knowledge within 

us* Thm follows the imposition outside of what is of tha 
form of cognition. 


"Bui some others^ 




*.e., thn.se who are not patisfied 


with the doctrine of imposition as of the form of cognition, 
aay tha. when there is the c u per imposi tion of 


one on 


anolher.it is a delusion conditioned by th* non-apprehension 


v their distinctness ". 


They state the reason for 


dis'intisfact io 



That silver etc. are of the form 


of 


cognition should be established either by experience 


(perception) or by inference. 


Infers 


will be refuted later 


nee in this regard 


As for experience, it must bo either 
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the cognition of silver or the cognition that sublatea it. 
It Is not the experience of silver (tusi Salima tos it* 

nature to he the form of cognition); for. that mates 
known silver as having for its substrate, the '* this," not 
what is within i for. in that case, because of the non- 
difference of the cogniser from the cognition, it {the cogni- 


tion) would be (of the form) "I (am silver) ", (The at 
khyativadin may say) ; delusive cognition determines its 

form to he external ; and thus, its sphere U not the suh- 


own 


strata of the word 


it 


I 


IP 


fi 


its b&itag of tbo form of cognition 


is to bo 


known from the s ablating cognition. If this be 


aaid, (we reply!: lo l let the long-lived one reflect on this 

s ablating cognition. Does that distinguish from silver the 
object present before us. of also show of it that its nature 
is of the form of cognition ? The intelligence of that person 


beloved of the gods. 




who says of the su hinting cognition 


that it has the function of making known (the prior experi- 
ence to have) the form of cognition, is indeed to be praised t 
If it be said that (its being) of the form of cognition 
follows by presumption from the negation of the presence 

(of silver) before us 


l 


no (we reply) ; for, from the denial 
of the non-apprehension of nan- proximity, it would become 
non- proximate (to the cagniser) ; whence then the extreme 
proximity to the cogniser such that it is of his awn nature t 
And this Uubl&ting cognition) denies neither the silver 

the this-ness, but the empirioa! usage af silver occa- 
sioned by the non- apprehension of distinct ness . Nor by 

the cognition of silver is silver itself occasioned in 
nacre ; for, the presentation of silver cannot have nacre 


nor 


as 


its basis, that being apposod to experience. 


Nor is it 
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the biaifl aEosie fnot us known), sinoe that would 

bfl too wide in basis) ; for, exieienfaimlity being 1 common to all 
chingt, it would follow that any of them could be the b*MH* 
Nor (is n&flre tha basis) as the causa ^of the eognltlonh 
for* the senses too are oaiiaes. Henoe. the meaning of 


the word ba^is hp is but manifestation. And since nacre le 
not manifest in the cognition of silver* how can It be the 
basis 1 Or If manifestation be admitted, how can there 
be no opposition to elperieiice ? Further, emce the senses 
etc Kf are seen to have the capacity to generate valid know- 
ledge^ how can illusory cognition result from them f 
If it he said that in couju nation with defects they 
acquire the capacity to (generate) illusory cognition, no (we 
reply )i since defects can cause only the counteract ion 


of the generative 


alee even from the' 


parched kulajn seed there would result the springing 
up of a banyan shoot. Further* if cognitions fail to be 
constant to thefr (proper) spheres* there would result loss of 


conddance tn everyth 
that ali cugnifi.cn Is 


It ehouLd, therefore, be recognised 


Thus, the cognitions 


iS 


live 


IT 


arid 'thip"— - are of two kinds, memory and experience j 

i W aLj_ i. « % , 


here 
(of 


this 


is the apprehe 


nmra object in front 


because of 


defect, the clang-nature of naoraity 


Which is there* is not apprehended; the 


iii 


that,” which 


« boon apprehended, calls up, because of similarity 
the memory of silver, through reviving the imp nans to 

(of the former experience of silver). That (memory/ though 
of the nature of an apprehension of what has been appre 
hen <led t stands a^ bare apprehension, the element of (thf 
content) having been apprehended being lost through 
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defect. Thus, there is non-apprehension of the difference 
between the memory of the silver and the apprehension of the 
bare object before us* whether in their own nature (aa cogni- 
tions) or in respect of their contents i hence, because 
of resemblance to the cognition of silver, where it 


is 


actually in {sense-) contact* the two cognitions 


' + this 


it 


and 


hi- 


silver”- — though different (in nature) as 


perception and memory* bring about empirical usage as 


different and appositional designation* In 


<1 


e cases, 

again! there are but two perception^ whose reciprocal 
difference is not apprehended as in s< the shell Is yellow \ 
In that case, as (for instance) in the ease of a pure crystal, 
there is apprehended as present in the rays of light going 

forth from the eyes the yellowness of the bile, but the bib 

itself is not apprehended. The shell too, because of some 
defect, is apprehended as barely existent, but as devoid 

the quality of whiteness. Because of similarity in 


of 


respect of the non-apprehension of the non-relation 
between the quality and the qualified* there h empirical 
usage as n on-different and appositions! designation* m 
exactly the same way as in the cognition of the yellow mass 
of gold. (When there is sublet ion) what is sublet ed is 


the empirical usage as non -different occasioned by the 
non-apprehension of difference ; hence is intelligible the 
sublating nature of the cognition of distinctness in the 
form “ not this " ; and this being intelligible r there is also 

established what is established in the world — the delusive- 
ness of the prior cognition. Therefore* all cognitions doubt- 
ful or delusive* about (the nature of) which then? is dispute* 
are true,* because they are cognitions, like the cognition of 
a pot eto* This is the view explained in the words : +H when 
thero is the superim position of one on another. " When on 
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nacre etc,, there is what is well-known to the world as the 
suporimpo-dtion of silver *to., that is not conditioned by tlio 
cognition as something else, hut it is rather a delusion 
conditioned by the bun-apprehension of the distinctness 


between (on the one hand) silver and the 






emory of it which 


by the loss of the element of (the content! having been 

apprehended stands as bare apprehension, and (on the 
other hand) the bare object which is present before us a* 


thii 


and 


the cognition thereof. And d el utai venese 
consists in the apposition*! design it ion of memory and 

apprehension with reference to each other, and in the 
empirical usage as stiver etc. 

Other*, however.” who are not satisfied even with 
say that when there is super imposition of 


this, 


qua on 


another, there is on assumption in the latter of an opposite 

. This is the underlying idea : it is (knowledge) 


attribute 


common to all that because of the cognition ” this is 

silver,'' there is for him who seeks silver activity * n d 

oppositional designation in respect of the substance in front 

(of him). That cannot come about from the bare failure to 
apprehend the reciprocal difference between memory and 
apprehension or their respective sphere^ ; for, how could 
the activity and speech of an intelligent being, which 
are conditioned by apprehension, result from bare non- 
apprehension ? Now, it has been said that it results not fro 


bare non-apprehension, but from memory and apprehension, 

where their difference in respect of their nature and 
content* is not apprehended; because of the similarity 
to the valid cognition of silver before u*. they give rise 

to empirical usage as non -different and apposition*! 
designation, (To this, the supporter of anyo.thllkhys.ti 
replies :) Now, the similarity of this to the valid cognition 
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may be the cause of empirical usage either by being appre- 
hended, or by its bare existence, without being apprehended. 
Even if it be appreh ended, the apprehension must be of 
the form “Of the cognitions this' and ‘silver 1 there 
is resemblance to valid cognition , 11 or of the form 
** Between those very two no difference is apprehended in 
respect of their nature or contents p \ Of these, the cognition 
1 thb i & like valid cognition ’ cannot lead to empirical 
usage in the same way as valid cognition- The cognition 


" Quvaya is like a cow does mot, venly, induce activity 
in respect of a gvva j/a in him who seeks a cow + Ass for 
the cognition u mon-apprehemion of the difference between 
those very two, ,p that in self-contradictory where there is 
non- appro he ms ion of difference* it cannot be of the form 

; nor, when there is the apprehension 


pi 


between the two 


I* 


between the two, 1 ' can there be non-apprehension of 
difference. Hence, it must be said that the mon-appro- 
hens ion of difference, not being itself apprehended, is 
the cause of empirical usage by Lhe bare fact of its 
existence h Is It, then, the cause of empirical usage 
through creating an imposition or of itself without 
creating an imposition? This is how wo look at it; since 

the empirical usage of an intelligent being cannot 


intelligibly 


be 


consequent on ignorance, (it must be 


effective) only as creating an imposed cognition* Now 
(it may be objected) it is true that the activity of 

an intelligent being is consequent not on ignorance, but 
on apprehension and memory whose distinctness is not 
known- Not so (we reply) ; truly, it is not the memory 
of the bare root-meaning of the word "silver" that causes 
activity ; for* it is undisputed that Che activity of one who 
seeks silver is directed to the substrate of " thinness "V 
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Hpw can one be active in respect of the substrate of 

unless one dosings it f It is self-contradictory 


this >n ess 


to say that he desires 


one thing and works 


for 


something else. And, not knowing that it is silver which 
is the substrate of the this- ness/ how can one who 
seeks silver desire it? If one says (that desire is) due to 


(the substrate of the 


•ns 


this -ness ncifc being apprehended 


pi 


n 


as not of the nature of that (silver), that (one) is to be 
answered thus: since it Is not apprehended to be of the 
nature of that (silver), why is not one indifferent to It ? 
Thus, this intelligent being pulled in opposite directions by 
acceptance and indifference is unsettled, and is finally 
settled in the attitude of acceptance by the imposition 

thus, the 

non- apprehension of difference is the cause of the activity 

of an intelligent being, through creating auperimposi- 
tion, It is thus; because of the non-apprehension of 
difference the quality of silver is imposed on the substrate 

thie-tiess " ; the faot that what belongs to that class 

is neat brought to mind i 


of silver on the substrate of " this-nass 


of 


i* 


i silver) is advantageous 

th&fc ( advantage ausn^s) h next inferred in respect of tho 
silver fimposodj on the substrate of 


this-nesV a 


it 


bdQQg* to that class ; than, he who seeks silver engages in 

activity in rapact pf that (imposed ailver) ; thus U the 

emury of silver in, general 


sequence established. 


The 


■ I 


cannot help one to infer the advantageousness of the 

this -ness, as the probt mt, silver- ness, would 


substrate of 


not be known to reside in the subject. Perception (of subject 
and probatm) in the same place is, verily, the cause of 

inference, not perception in different places. As is said ; 
" (Inference follows) from perception (of probans 


and 


subject) in the same place by one who knows the relation 
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luySpti) r " Tkfa perception in the same place occurs in 
hu per impositions H encu is established ft he following in- 
ference): the subject of dispute, £& r the cognition of silver 
etc,, has the object before one for its content, since in 
him who seeks silver etc. f it invariably induces activity 

in respect of that (object in front) ; that cognition which 
invariably induces activity in him who seeks a thing 
has that thing for its coatent f as in the valid cognition of 
silver admitted by both of us; this (cognition) la also so ; 
therefore, that is so (t.e., the cognition of silver has the 
substrate of thinness 11 for its content). As for what 
was said about nacre not being the basis, since it is not 
presented, you being questioned will have to ea plain this : 
of what is it that you say it is not the basis of the 

. gj [• t rv_ “ 

cognition this is silver r ’ T Is it of the nacreity or merely of 
the white bright substance in front ? If not being the basis 
belongs to the nacreity, certainly, fwe agree)* As for the 
latter not being the basis* you alone who assert it contradict 
experience. It is thus : he, who has the experience k ' this 
is silver,"' does, while so experiencing. Indicate the sub- 
stance in front with hia finger etc, It fa also seen that 
where causes are obstructed by a defect in the production of 
their normal effects they acquire the capacity to produce 
other effects ; the seeds of the cane parched by the 
forest- fire produce plant* in-sf era ; the digestive fire of him 
whose stomach is affected by hhaamaka 5 can digest a large 
quantity of food. The inference of the truth of delusions 
which are deprived of their contents by subl&ting 
perceptions is fallacious, like the inference that fire is not 

hot. As for what was said about the loss of confidence in all 


3trp£RiMFoaiTroN 



means of valid! knowledge if illusory oognitions be said 

ppi i -p 

to bs inconstant (to their contents),, that if met in the 
Afyntmkutjiktt by us who declare that (for cog 1 a it ion) there 
is self- validity through (the very feet of) its conveying 
knowledge- and not through its constancy (to Its content) ; 
hence it is not dilated on herfcp The critic is id of the 


doctrine of the loss (of the memory -ness) of memory has 


been stated here only in brief ; it ia to be learnt in detail 

from the Hence it Is said ; ‘others 

however say that when there is supenm position of one 

on another there is an assumption in the latter of an 

opposite attribute/' When on nacre etc,, there is 
imposition of silver etc,* there is the attribution of the 
properties of silver etc., which are opposed to that very 
nacre etc. : this is- the construct ion. 


Now, let there be these difference? among inquir&ra \ 


what of that in the present context ? To this 
says : 


he 


LJ But in any case/" sto. The assumption of the 

attributes of one thing in the case of another, that is 

untruth L); we have explained above that that ia 

jndttermi liability, From that (it would follow that) in the 
systems of all inquirers this indeterminable assumption of 
the attributes of one thing in another has necessarily to 
find a place ; hence this indeterm inability is an accepted 
doctrine In all systems; this is the meaning. The idea 
ia that this must be admitted though unwillingly, by these 
who maintain the view of non-apprehension (of difference 
between memory and apprehension) Inasmuch as they 
favour the invariability of appositional designation and 
activity. 
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Again, how can there be the super imposition of 

the object and its attributes on the inner self, 

which is a non-object? For, everyone superimposes 
an object on another object that ie present before 

him; and you say that the inner self, which is 

outside the concept of “Thou,' 1 is a non-object 
reply is : now. 


The 



is not invariably a non -object 


because it is the object of the concept 


ll 



It 


and 


because of the immediacy of the realisation of the 
inner self. And there is no rule that an object can 




is 


be super i m posed only on another object that 
present before one. For, upon ether, though not 


perceptible. 


the 


unthinking superimpose surface, 


impurity etc. Similarly there is no contradiction in 


the superimposition of 
self. 



non-self even on the inner 


?hk untruth is established iu the case not only of 

inquirers, but also of the man in the street ; hence he says ; 

And thu$ is our experience in tbe world — nacre appears 

as (if it were) stiver. ' “ This, again, is not silver ' ; this 

is the complement (to the above sentence). 


4 4 


Be this so. The delusion that one thing is of the nature 

of another is established iu experience; hut there is not 
seen the delusion of difference in the ease of what is one 
and non-differeiu - whence the delusion of difference 
for the jltiJi who are not different from the intelligent 
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aupSHiaposiTroN 


silf ? To Shis he f 

if having a tec and 


PB 


tht moon, though 


one. 


appears at 


In tbe words Aga 


tow 




on the intelligent self 

moaning; is 


etc., the supcmnpci 


is again objected to. 



Th 


is the 


not manifest, bow can there 


intelligent seif manifest or not f If it he 


objects and their attributes thereon * 
tbs fluperim posit ion of silver 


he the supe rim position of 


T h era 


manifest substance in front (of 


°r its ifcttribiites 


us) 


on a non- 


If this s-eJi 


manifest it does not stand to reas on that it is inert, and 
manifested in dependence on another, like 


(The self that is 


a pot etc, 


I* 


manifested by another 

be the former.) 

and object, because 

indeed, that which 


anifesi should be either self-manifest 



not the latter* nor 


the same thing 


can It 
be both 

The object Is 



nmhers the knowing activity 


boar the fruit of activity inherent in 


ftfaanjhe seifh bow, then, can that Wf» 

same be both self- and other- (dependent) 


f Nor 


But i 


because of contradiction 

activity) in another self be 
become a not-self (not being 


nharence (of the knowing 

admitted, the known self would 


Furth 


for th 


nd) for that {another) 
(He who holds th 


the subject of that activity) 
another knowing self would be required 


SO that there 


but not the seif, may say ;} 
inert, though manifest in the 


consciousness is s e jr 


infinite regress 


this 

cognition 


^ he self, though 
°f fill things 


agent alone, not object, beings like Caitra not cJj! ^ '***'** 
by bearing tbe fmit - ’ cL a ^ ^ ne ed 


In Caitra/s reaching 


01 


of activity inherent 

City tbt0a * h ^Wvity inherent 


■o another 
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himself, though the product inheres in both Caitr*i and the 
city T the object-ness belongs to the city alone, since to 
that belongs the properly of bearing ibe fruit of activity 
inherent in another, and not to C&itra, though be 


too 


bear* the Craft of activity, as the act of going i* inherent 
in C a itt a (alone)* 

This is not (sound J, because of opposition to Scripture, 
Scripture, indeed, says : k Truth r knowledge, infinitude i# 


Brahman. 


ff 


This is intedigibl 


too. 


It 


thus: that fruit, which 


is 


the manifestation of the object, that in which the 

object and the self manifest themselves is that inert 
or self-manifest ? If that were inert, both the object and 
the self would be inert ; which, then, would be manifest 
in which, there being no distinction (among the three)? 
Thus would result non-manifestation for the whole universe. 
(Nor can the reciprocal dependence of these three be of 


any 


avail) i and thus the proverb: L As the blind bolding 
on to the blind falls at every step," Nor may it be said 
that cognition, being itself hidden, fyet) makes known 
both the object and the seif, like the sense of sight etc. 

(which P themselves unperceived, yet cause perception); 
for, to make known is to produce cognition* and the 
cognition that js produced, being inert, would not surmount 
the above- mentioned defect (of the blind leading the 


blind y. 


Thus, the subsequent cognitions too being inert. 


there would be infinite regress. Therefore* consciousness 


should 


be 


acknowledged 


to 


he manifested without 


dependence on another. 

Evan thus, what is gained (by you) for the object and 

the self, which (you hold) are both inert by nature ? This [k 

that the consciousness of 


the gain, (you Enay 
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n 


them is not inept. (But it doa* not follow th 


object 


the 


and the self, the causes of 


not inert) 


co use iou&ness r a re 


in that ease, because thfl son 



hould the tat her be a scholar 


a scholar 


It is of 


of the sei j - luminous consciousness to be related to the obi 


and the self 


nature of the scholarly 


ii this be saidj alas E then, it is equally the 


(You 


to be related to his father 


may define the relation thus) 


the manifestation 


consciousness 


* along with the manifestation of the 
and the seif. never without the manifestation 

ubjpct and the self ; this is its nature FF fttn 


of the 


be ‘'■aid 


consciousness, then, different from the manifestation of 

consciousness ion the one hand), and 

of the object and 

thou, consciousness would no 



uv r do SeJf-n] 

would consciousness be the manifestation of 


and the self 


Then, (you may Bay , the 


manifestation 

other! 1 If that were so. 

be self-manifest, nor 

thp object 


of consciousness and of the object and 


cliff orp 

tiOHB, 


self 


from 


are not 


consciousness ; these two are hut oomciou? 


If this be said, then, what 


II 


fgoesl along with the object and the 


conscious ness 


self 


t* 


is what is said in 


a 


(th 


that 


inanifostati 


(goes) along with the manifest a 


of) conscious Hen s 


self 


*p r 


(so that there is 


t-o advance in your 


of the object and the 


(Hence), what is desired to be stated by 

self, itself inert, is the locus of the *elf- manifest 


position)*' 1 

you (that the 


) does not result 

Nor is 


the 


there concomitance with 


l ho object 


case of that consciousness which has objects 


and future for its sphere (though such 


has been assumed 


in the argument 


in 

past 

coaaomi- anee 


there in generated the cognition 


so 


far). 


Since 


^iwtion* acceptance 
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or 


ttdiff erenow relating to that 


there is con 


cOEPilanca 


the object: if this be said, no (we reply) 
because the cognition of rejection etc,, like the conscious 

of 

future object) as content. 


the object itself, cannot intelligibly have that (past 


Because of giving rise to re- 


jection etc 


the 


ognition of rejection etc. 


the 


object as 


c onto nt i a ud because of giving ris e t o t h o o <■> s n i 


tion of rejection etc., which have the object 


the consciousness 

cent e m s if this 
with the fi-elf ttn 


of the object too has that (object) as 
0 said, since the conjunction of the body 
outs forth effort is the cause of the set- 


ti ng up 

object* is 

of the object ? 

conjunction of 

of the object 


and cessation of bodily activity 
that (conjunction) too 


ask) 


repeat of an 

amfestation 


Because of its inertness, (yon may say), the 

ho body and the self is 
Sow, though this (con 




ciousnoss) is self 


manifest (unlike the afore-said conjunction), its luminosity 

only in respect of itself ; ii 


inert 


this has been 


like that of a glow-worm, is 
reaped of objects* however* U 

plained (by the analogy of the scholarly sons father). 

Nor are objects of the very nature of light of 

scionsness, as the YijnanavHdins say) ; they are experienced 


as finite, as long or gross 


internal, neither gros* nor subtle, neither short 


while light manifests itself as 

long- 


Therefore, wo see fit 


other than 
like the second 


self 


Hi 


HI 


to hold that the object, which is 
anifest, is certainly indeterminable, 
i experienced along with tlie moon. 


And no natural differentiation is experienced in this light as 

¥U ch (so that there is no obstacle to its identity with 

the self, whieh I * one). 


Sor c&n difFeren 


ong objects 
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which am iiulctermitiablo, i&troduco difference* into lit? Ill, 


which is determinate, as that would prove too 


II 


ueh. 


U 



It will also be shown later that reciprocal difference does not 
come in the line of valid knowledge. Therefore P this 
very light* which is self-luminous, one, immutable, 
nal, without parts, is the inner self, i.e, t the self that 
knows the determinate self to be other than the body,, 
organs etc** which are indeterminable. 

That self* not being other- depend ont for its manifesta- 
tion, and being without parts, cannot bo an object (of cog- 
nition). How, then, can there be the superimposjtion there- 
on of the attributes of objects! i.e*, of bodies, organs etc*! 


The word * + how P| {in the commentary ) is in the sense of 
objection. This 


m 


superimposition does nut stand to reason 


the objection. Why does it not stand 


To 


this he says; For,, every one superimposes an object upon 
another object that is present before one/' 



is 



is said; that, whose manifestation is other-dependent and 

which has parts, appears other than what it in* being appre- 
hended in Its general nature, but not apprehend ed in its -paci- 
fic naturet because of defect in the organs (of cognition). The 
inner self, however, not being other-dependent for Its mani- 
festation, does not require for the knowledge of itself anv 
organs, by defects in which it would itself become defective, 
Nor has it any parts, in which ca*e h it could be apprehended 
tn some part, but not in others- It cannot, verily, happen 
that the same (thing) is at the same time and by itself 
both apprehended and not apprehended ; hence on the view 


of the a elf-luminosity (of the self) there can be 

imposition. (And) even if it he never manifest, there can 


no super- 
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bs 


no sup crimp option 


ml 


i§ not immediately i 

supe rimpos ed in the form 
is not present before us. Hence 


can 


since it iff not before us, i.e*< 
xperienced. Silver is not h verily, 


this silver ”, when nacre 


follows that there 


be no anperi mposition both when there is complete 

apprehension and when there is total non-apprehension. 


Bo this no. 


If the intelligent seif were not an object 


then indeed* there could be no supsritn posit ion thereon ; 


but it iff the obj 


of the concept 


ll 


i 


'■p 


Why then 


can there be no superim position t To this he say* : 

ti J| (kfi rnn rrtnt rtf * Til mi + _ * IS'rk'F if fit A 


outside the concept of 1 Thou 


For. if the 


intelligent self were the object, the subject (n'^atfttO would be 

other than that. And thuH, he who is the subject ia himself 
the intelligent self ; the object, however, should be admitted 
to be other than that, and in the sphere of the concept 

“ being outside the concept of ' Thou 


of 


Thou 


Hence, 


is (stated) for the purpose of remedying the possibility 
of non-selfhood (for the self) and of infinite regret ; hence 
it is that not being an object has to be predicated of 
the self i and thus* there is no fiuperimpositiou : this is tlio 


meaning 


He answers 


this s 


i* 



invariably u 

object of the concept 

the inner self being 


M 


The reply is— now, this is not 

Why (not) F 11 Because it is the 


I 


* II 


This is the meaning 


true. 


manifest i* not an object and 


ig without purls ; hut yet. having attained to the state 
of the jltfOt though not really defined by the particular 
defining conditions posited by indeterminable beginning- 
less Nescience, such as the intellect, the mind, bodies 
subtle and gross, and the organs he appears as if defined ; 
though not different, he appear* as if different ; though 
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srjpERjvpoamos 


not an *g*nt, he appears as agent; though not 


enjoycr, lie appears as enjoyer ; and 
jeot, he appears as the object of the 


though not 


M 


I 


» _ 


&n 

ob- 
jlist 


the ether because of difference* defined by adjuncts 

such &s pofc T ewer, basin etc-, appears as different anrf 

Of the self that is but of 

there is not, vetiJy, 


possessing diverse attributes 
the one essence of intelligeific 

anything ui 


apprehended* when the element of 


a P prohen -.led. BHss* etortiEtlity, pervasiveness 


etc 


not T indeed 


different from its nature 


as 


nteUigence 


such that they are not apprehended along with the 


apprehension of that element 


While being certainly 


apprehended, yet because of posited difference, they 

as if not discriminated, and hence not apprehended 
the difference of the eg If from the intellect 


Nor 

real, so th 


that (differeraw) too b apprehended, when the intbUigoni 


self Is apprehended ; for, the intellect etc 


minabte, their difference (from the self) too 


being indoter 


minable (and unreal). Thus, it is for 


is indete 


intelligent self 


itself, which is self-manifest and undefined, that there 


the condition of the 
the difference fro 


through 


apprehension of 


enuent) 


the defined intellect oto 


perimposition of these 


partakes of the nature of th 
the intelligent seif) * and the " 
boing the object of the concept 
thus: 


14 


, and the 

Of this, which 


ot-thb 


object: 


thb (the Inert object) 

IT ft . . - 


IP 


r 


intojl igible 


the intelligent self appears, In the concept 


as agent and enjoy er 


It is 

L " 


And for that (self) which b 


indifferent there cannot occur the capacity either 


to enjoy* And for that 


aggregate of the effect (the body) 

and the organs, »>., the intellect etc., to which belong the 
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cap&cittgs to act and enjoy, there I? no intelligence. Ho nee, 
it is the intelligent self that, linked to the aggregate of the 
effect (the body) and the organs, gains the capacity to act 
and enjoy; though self-manifest, yet by intermixtii re with 
objects like the intellect etc., it somehow becomes the object 

. . m l h t- 11 1 t. 


of the concept 


I. 


the substrate of I-nssa, 


and is 


(variously) designated jha, creature (jon/u). or knower 
of the field (Awafrojfln). The jfva indeed is not different 
from the intelligent seif. For, thus runs Scripture : 

Thus, the 


41 , 

in 


its own nature, as that jlea 


etc. 


jiija though a elf-manifest, because of being n on-different 
from the intelligent self, is yet made by the concept " 


I" 


fit 


for empirical usage as agent and enjoyer ; hence 


it is s 


said to be the basis of the concept 


E. 


r r 


Nor is it 


admissible (to say) that there is reciprocal dependence 
in that (the jiva) becomes an object if there is super- 
imposition. and there is superimposition if She) becomes an 
object; for, the (process) is beginning' o^s, Uko the (depen- 
dence of) seed and sprout, and there is no inconsistency in 
every subsequent superimpositluii having for its object that 
which has been made the content of each earlier super- 


i 



position and its impressions ; this has been said in the 

'* this natural empirical usage." 


text of the commentary ; 

Hence it ha* been well-said; ‘ now. this is not invariably a 

non- object The ./tea though not an object, as fnon- 


diffsrent from) the intelligent self and as s el f -ma nlfos t , is 

yet an object in his conditioned form : this is the idea. 
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We da not 


upe rim position on, the 


a(1 object, his manifestation 


Be this so. 
ground that the 
not being other-d 

inner self does not shine either of itself or with the help 
of another, and is hence not an object 


we mp. 


rather that 


Hence 


the 


inner self, which is never manifest, how can there he 
superim position ? To thh he ea ys : * and because of the 


mined iac 


of the realisation of the 


self 


i ¥ 


the realisation of 
thereof. Though, 


Prat ha 


because of the burned 
realisation is not some 


re alls 
to Ih gene 


other thau t hat, yet the difference (implied in the words 




the self 
the self". 


to figurative, <*9 in 


m 


the in. 


This U what is said : the 


intelligent seif should necessarily be admitted 

immediately perceived, since from the 

thereof would follow the m 


to be 


manifestation 

manifestation of everything 


the blindness of the universe ; this has beau already said 


And there is Scripture to this effect: 


4i 


else shines after it ; by its light ail this shines " 11 


That shining 


13 a ring 
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another answer. 


an&w^r, lie: states a pravdha 


intelligent self: “And there IS tio rule 


another 



present before one. 


assuming the modi 


etc. 


of the 




II 


■ ■ 


Only 


on 


i 


named late fdiroctIi r perceived) 


i.#,« only on what 


is 


To this 

etc. 


For 


Th ® (particle) hi means for the reason that 


though a «ubat 


Why is there no such rule 

ether, though not perceptible 4 

Ether 


i* y&k devoid of form and 


touch 
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This aforementioned snperim position of this charac- 
ter! wise men hold to be Nescience* and as distinct 
from that, the determination of the nature of the thing, 
they call knowledge. Here, such being the case, when 


hence it cannot he cognhed by an external sense. 


Nor 


can it be cognised by the mind* since the unaided mind 
doe* not act in respect of what is externa! ; hence it is not 

perceived. Now* in respect of this, " children/' i , # if those 
who possess no discriminative knowledge, those who see 
what is shown them by others, supenrepo^c sometimes 
bluenessp the colour of the earth* eomatimes whiteness 
the property of fire* and determine it to be blue like the 
petals of the n^iotpala (blue lily) or white tike a row of 
harpsas swans). Here too, there is, in the form of recoiled 
tion* the appearance of the property of the formerly seen 
brightness or darkness. Thus, oven thereon they ' super- 
impose surface, " likening it to a huge inverted bowl made of 
indfntiila gems. He conclude* thus: ^Similarly," Le,+ m the 

manner set forth above,, through answering all objection*, 

there is no contradiction in the superlmpositicti of the not- 

fdf/' i.«f +l of the intellect etc.* 'even on the inner self M , 

Now, there are thousand?; of superlinpositions ; why 
should this particular one be expounded through the 


L+ 


statement of objection 


nd 


Why not the genera 


nature alone of s u pari m position (he expounded) ? To this he 


say* : 


Th 


afor . .m tn t ion ed 


super imposition 


of 


thii 
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there is the superinipqsition of one on another, the 

latter is not affected, even to the extent of an atom, 
by the good or bad features produced by the former. 
It is in the wake of this aforementioned reciprocal 
5u peri in position of the self and the not-self, which is 
designated Nescience, that there proceed all empirical 
usages of the world relating to valid knowledge and the 

means thereof, and all the sacred teachings relating 

to prescription, prohibition and release. 


character, wise men held to be Nescience. It i<? well-known 

from Scripture, traditional codes, epics, partisan etc., that 

later 

The 


Nescience is 


the 



of all evil : it will be 



that the Vedanta sets nut to remove that Nescience. 

HUperi ^position of the hot-self on the inner self is alone 
the cause of all evil, not the delusion of silver etc, \ hence 
that alone is Nescience ; since, in the absence of the 
knowledge of its nature, it cannot be removed, that alone is 


expounded, not superimp os it ion in general. By the words 


" of this character there ia declared its being the cause of 
evil, because of its being of that form. It is the cause of 
evil, because it makes the non-suffering inner self suffer 
by imposing the adverse internal organ etc., associated 
with appetite etc., on the inner self free from appetite do. 
Nor is snperimpositicn considered to be such by others 

too, in which case, there would be no need for the 

exposition. Hence it is said : wise men hold ' etc. 
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Now, 
which are 

removed, there 


this Noioim WiBOcbied with impr^ion* 
beginning]^, (leap-footed and dense 



no means therefor 


thinks so t 

fc and, as dist 


the means for removing it 


to him who 

declared thus : 


from that, the de termination 


Le, 




know 


ledge not subject to doubt 


of the nature of the thing, '.hey 


»■ 


ftp,, wise men 

rfelf. which H 


[cnowledsi^ 


M 


It is 



r in the inner 


wholly distinct from the 


because of the 

the intel-flct 


apprehension of the difference from 

etc-, there is guperimposition of the nature 

The non- apprehension 


and attributes of the intellect 


of 


difference being removed by the cognition of difference 


hearing 


+ ■ 


of the Vedanta), reflection 


that which 


snblate 1 ! Nescience, 


i; 


the ascertainment 


of the nature of things 


FT 


knowledge, which is of the 


of the intelligent self, stands forth in its own 


this is the meaning 

Be this so. 


P 

Nescience associated with deep-rooted 


and dense impressions, though 


ublated by knowledge 


will come up again 

bring about 


because of its own impressions, and 
results suitable to itself, such as (further) 


itripro fusions 


To this 


Here* such being the 


case 

tvm 


pi 


i.e 


■i 


there being this kind of 


PM' 


of 


nature of 


one on 


other 


atom 


affected by the good 


when there is the superimposition of 

the latter is not, even to the extent of an 

had features produced by the 
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former 


M 


the intelligent Keif in not affected by the defects 


of the internal organ etc., such as appetite etc., nor are 
the internal organ etc. affected by the good features of 

the intelligent self— intelligence, bibs etc. This b wbat 

is said : it is of the very nature of the repetition of the 

ascertainment of truth that it removes i [.usury cognition, 

though Lieginningless and having deep-rooted and dense 

impression*. It b, indeed, of the nature of the intellect 

to be partial to truth. As even outsiders say : Of the 

essential nature of things unaffected by error, there b no 

sublation ; for, the intellect, even though making no effort, 

has a partiality for it." More particularly (there Is the 

question!: “ Whence can there be aublation of the wholly 

internal (intimate) knowledge of the truth, which b of 

the nature of the intelligent self, by Nescience, which is 
indeterminable ? ” 


In the statement coupling the true with the untrue, 
there is, through non-discrimination of each from the other, 
the empirical usage 'I am this," ‘this is mine,"' empirical 
usage in the nature of verbal designation b expressly 
entioned. Ordinary empirical usage, indicated by the 

word if: b shown in the words; " It is in the wake of 


the afore- menti on cd mutual super imposition of the 



If 


and the not- self, designated Nescience 
explanatory. 


II 


etc. 


thi^ is fitilt- 
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How, again, is it that perception and other means 
of valid knowledge and sacred teachings have reference 
to one characterised by Nescience ? The reply is : when 

devoid of the conceit of “ I '* and “ mine " in one’s 


one 


body, senses etc*, cannot intelligibly be a knower, 

the functioning of the means of valid knowledge 

is unintelligible. Indeed, empirical usage relating to 


perception etc. is not possible without the employment 
of the senses ; and the functioning of the senses is 
not possible without control ; nor by a body on which 
is not superimposed the nature of the self can anything 
be operated, And when none of these is present, the 
unattached self cannot intelligibly be a knower. And 
without a knower, there can be no functioning of the 
means of 



knowledge. Therefore, perception 

and other means of valid knowledge and the sacred 
teachings have reference to one characterised by 
Nescience. 


An objection is raised: " How. again, is it that percep- 
tion and other means of valid knowledge have reference to 
one characterised hy Nescience?'' Valid knowledge or i id I/O 


is, verily, dot eras! nation of the truth; how can the means of 
valid knowledge which are instruments thereto have for 


their locus what is characterised by Nescience? Means of 
valid knowledge cannot find a locus in what is characterised 
by Nescience, since their effect, ria., knowledge, is opposed 
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sgFERtMroflrnoH 


to Nescience 



iii the idea. 


Of 


perception etc* bo 


as 


empirically (valid); but sacred teachings, whose 


purport is to teach what is benel 

to Nescience, cannot have rafere 



by Nescience 

answers : lb The 

1 1 ' and 1 


o man, being opposed 

what is characterised 


hence he says : and sacred 


M 


Ha 


mine 


imposition of tha 



ly is,” " When one devoid of the conceit of 
the body, senses etc.," devoid of the super- 
lature and attributes of the a eif t *' cannot 
be a knower, the functioning of the means of valid 


knowledge is unintelligible 
a knower is to be 


This 


b tile meaning; to be 


Coat is independence (in respect of the 


T rid a pend 


knowledge ; and 

act). 



consists in inciting all causal conditions 


other than the knowor, without being incited 


By hint, therefore, 
of valid knowledge 


by them 



ithuLit 


&c 


is to be incited the pramU^a, the means 

Nor can an instrument ho incited 
on ones part. Kst can the immutable, 
eternal, intelligent self, which is incapable of transfor- 
mation, be active of itself. Hence, being active by the 

superimposition of the nature of the 
are active, it 

therefore, the 




il 



trQr, are located in 

Now, let it be that 


etc*, which 

control the means of valid knowledge : 
cans of valid knowledge have reference to. 

Tised by Nescience, 
Talid knowledge do 



mean- 


not function ; what do we lose 7 Tg thi „ _ 

empirical usage relating to perception etc, 

without th# employment of the senses etc 


says 


cm 


u^age r moans fruit, because there 


: " Indeed 

is not possible 

VpavnharaA 


account of that 


fruit of tha means of valid 


is mage on 
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like perception etc,, is here meant. 


“ The senses " should 


be taken to denote the senses, the prohanx (in inference) 
etc., like the word + * danifin (man with the staff)/ 4 (which) 

on with stages lp (denotes those who possess 


■ k 


in 


there go 


N 




ao staves as well} ; thus is intelligible tbe expression (" eta,, 


f i 


** perception etc 




The verb ia "empirical usage 


* r 


in 

implies the agent; hence a common subject (for usage " 


and 


“ without tbe employment The construction is : 

the empirical usage (which results) without the employment. 

Why should the knower employ the means of valid 

knowledge ? Why should they not function of them- 
selves?' To this he says: 11 and the functioning of the 


senses i 


PF 


f.€ 


of the means of valid knowledge 


u is 


ot 


passible without control Never do instruments function 

in respect of their objects without being controlled by 
agent*, lost cloth should originate from the shuttle etc., 
without (being controlled by! a weaver. Why* then, should 
not the body itself be the controller ? Super! mposit ion of 
the self would, then, be superfluous. To this he says: 


nor 


by a body! on which is not superimposed the nature of the self, 
can anything, be operated ; for* otherwise, functioning 
would result even in (dreamless) sleep ; this ia the 


idea. 


Be this so* Just as a weaver is an agent in the case 
of the cloth, without superimposing his nature on the 
shuttle etc., but by operating them* even so without 
superimposing his nature on the body, organs etc-, but 
by operating them, he who knows them (the body, organs 

at O p) may become a knowor. To this ho says ; w And. whan 
none of these," | p #. p reciprocal superimposition of nature and 
attributes is present, the unattached self/ different, in all 
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ways and at all times, from al 

“ cannot intelligibly be a knower 


t c 


attributes and substrates, 

* It is the active weaves 


that conlro! t[ie shuttlo etc.* and operate them, whereas 


for the self, whose self-hood has not been 
on tine body etc.* there can be no acti vS t v 


superimposed 
because of its 


being unattached 

forex the means 


thisi is the meaning* Necessarily! there^ 
valid knowledge are located in auperlm^ 


position, Thus he saya t And without knowership, there 
can be no activity of the means of valid knowledge/’ u B 


verily, becomes a knower, who is independent in respect 


of the fruit, valid knowledge, Valid knowledge ie a 
variety of the modification of the internal organ, directed 


towards the object known* and is of the nature 


of 


inlqllige 


residing in the agent. And how 


modification of the inert internal 

of intelligence, if the intelligent so 


organ 


thereon ? Ho 


again, could this have the 


could a 

of the nature 

posed 


■ I 


a* 


as agent, if the functioning internal organ wore not 

superimposed on the intelligent self f Hence, from reciprocal 
superi m position, there results the fruit called valid know- 
ledge, which resides in the intelligent self as agent ; when 
that results, there results knowerehip. With this same 

valid knowledge as content, there ensues the activitv of the 


means of valid knowledge 


the use of the word 


It 


ship 


valid knowledge 


knower 


fi 


plied 


ta 


If the fruit* valid 


knowledge, were non-existent, the means of valid knowledge 
would not be active ; and thus the means of valid knowledge 


would cease to bo such 


this is the meaning 


He 


concludes : Therefore, perception and other means of valid 


knowledge have reference only to what 


Nescience 


II 


charackrised by 
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And because there is no distinction from beasts 
etc. Indeed, as beasts etc., when their sense of hearing 
etc. are brought into relation with sound etc., if 


there is produced a cognition of sound etc., that is un- 
favourable, recede from them, and if it is favourable, 
approach them; and as they, seeing a man approach 
with a stick held aloft in Ids hand, begin to run away 
thinking, “ he desires to heat me ", but seeing him with 

his hand filled with green grass, proceed towards him ; 
in the same way, men too, though of cultivated minds, 
seeing strong men of fierce mien shouting, sword held 
aloft in the hand, recede from them, but approach them 
of an opposite character ; the empirical usage relating to 
means and objects of valid knowledge in the case of men 
is similar to that of beasts. And for beasts etc., it is well 


Be this so. Let this bo the ease in respect of the 

ignorant ones. Even for those persons, however, who 
have understood the true nature of the inner self pro- 
pounded by Scripture and reasoning ft here on), there is 
seen the empirical usage relating to means of valid 

knowledge and objects known thereby ; how, then, can 

of valid knowledge have reference only to one 


nans 


And 


o h arao tori sed by Nescience ? To this he Bays: 
because there is no distinction from beasts etc. It may 

be that, through Scripture and reasoning, they know 

the inner self as different from the body, organs etc. ; 
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known fh&t empirical usage relating to perception etc. 
always conies in the wake of non -discrimination- And 


since we see u similarity to them, it is concluded that 


even in the case of learned men* empirical usage relat- 
ing to the perception etc. is, for the time being, similar. 


m respect, however, of the empirical u-age relating to 
eans of valid knowledge anil the objects known* they do 

not ri^e above the characteristic of being' that merely bear 


life. 


The activity even of these learned ones is seen to be 


of the same nature as the activity of beasts and birds* 
whose stupidity is undisputed. Because of this similarity, 
characterisation by Nescience is inferred even for those 
{learned ones), at the time of empirical usage* 


The 


particle 


M- 


and 


*!* 


the sense of linking up 


Ctbi 


is with 


the reason already given). The moaning is : the afore- 
mentioned reasoning together with the a hove -stated answer 


to the object 


establishes in the Case of the means 


of valid knowledge that they have reference to persons 

characterised by prescience. This itself is analysed : 

Indeed, as beasts ' etc. Here* by the words ' when their 
sense of hearing etc. are brought into relation with sound 

etc,/' there is shown perception as the means yf valid 
knowledge. Its fruit is mentioned in thy words ; N the 


cognife 


of sound etc. 


sf 


If it be unfavourable 


the fruit of inference It i*§ thus 


states 

after cognising the 
nature of the sound, and remembering the unfavourable 
nature of that class of sound* unfavotirab lanes* is inferred 
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But in the of empirical usage relating to the 

sacred teaching, although no person with forethought, 
unless he knows the relation of the self to the other 


world 


wi 


consider himself eligible for it 



the 


true self that 


be known only from the VedELntae 


as transcending hunger etc., divested of differentiations 

like brahmin P k?afcriya ete., and non -transmigrating, is 

not required for eligibility ; for, it (the true self) m of no 


of what is perceived to b along to that class. This la 


exempli tied : 


i + 


and. as they, seeing a man with a stick held 


aloft " etc. The sense of the rest ia not obscure* 

Be this so* Let it be that perception etc. have 


eference 


to 


one 


characterised by Nescience, 


The 


sacred teaching! however* which teaches that one who 

desires Heaven should sacrifice with the iyotiw^oma 
and so on, cannot induce activity through the super- 
imposition of the body on the naif. Here, verily, the 
eligible person is known to be one who is fit to enjoy 
fruit in another world* Hence the aphorism of the great 

; ■* ifc The fruit of iwhat Is enjoined in) the sacred 


sage 


teaching is for the person directed, since it is of 


nature (i.e., since it 



an injunction understood through 


verba! teatlrnoiiy B in the form * He who desires Heaven is 
to sacrifice with the jyotis^oma ' 1 ; hence, one should one- 
self engage fin the act enjoined)/' Bodies etc- which become 
ashes, are not fit for (enjoyment) of fruit in another world ; 
hence the sacred teaching postulates by implication some 
eligible person other than the body etc, ; the understanding 
of it being knowledge (virfuH)* how can the sacred teaching 
have reference to one characterised by Nescience 1 Rais- 
ing this objection! he says ; But in the case of empirical 
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service and is opposed to 
teaching that functions before the 
as of s ub a nature does not go beyond i he reference to 



And any sacred 

of the self 


one characterised by Nescience 


It 


tl 


A brahmin shall sacrifice 


!■ 


function 


euperimpoeition on 

orders of life, age etc 


thus: tests like* 

as based on the 


die self of differentiations like caste 


usiffe relating la the sacred teaching 


ole 

cep&ioi 

Indeed 


but 


*1 


etc 


distinguishes from 


Th 


parti- 


; : a usage like per 


eta. h that which relate* to the sacred teaching. 

' tnce. in the absence of a relation to another 


world for the poison who desires Heaven, the 
teaching relating to eligibility cannot 


sacred 


to postulate that much alone by implication 


freedom from the 


carry op* it h** 

not his 


PJ 


ligmtory cycle too; for, this 



o aenrice 


» of 


being 



It is 




in i he Upatiisadw 
rather, opposed to 

m action and is, verily, the enjoy er of the v 
are the froit produced by the acts, thai 


eligibility ; the person propounded 

□either agent nor enjoy or, i# 

person that Engages 

ajoy mentis that 



perform the &ct T the lord (thereof) 


ii the petgoa 


a 


ageat be one who 


How 


can 


nou-Rnj.>yi?r he the enjoy or of the 


Ho 


enjoyments that are 


the fruit produced fay the acts f Hence, the sacred 


mg to prescriptions and prohibitions 


respect of that human being 


'who h 


agency 

bcgimunffloa* Nescience 

renoe only to tho 
there i 


sets out in 

a conceit of 


ujoyership, brahminhood etc., acquired through 

Thus, the Vedanta* too have refe- 

charao tensed by Hescience: f (> , 

understanding of their sense. i n the absence 


of the distinotion of the knowor etc 


^hay t instructing th< 
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person characterised by Nescience, establish Him in 
the form taught by thorn, from which all Nescience 

l this Is their distinction (from 


lias been wiped 


out 


the teaching of injunctions, which brings about nc 

nal establishment), Hence, it is established that the 

gacrcd teachings have reference only to persons characte- 
rised by Nescience. 

Be this so. Thought because of opposition and 


non-utility, the person propounded in 



Upanisads is 


not needed in respect of eligibility, yet as learnt from 
the Upanisads fin the course of the normally prescribed 

study — adhyarjana)' that (person) is capable of standing 
in the way of eligibility, Tima* because of the sense of 
each (part) being destructive of that of the other, the 
whole of the Veda would lose its authority as a means 
of valid knowledge. To this he suys : And any sacred 

teaching which functions before the realisation of the 


self as of such a nature 


H 


etc. 


True, the understanding 


of the person propounded in the Upani-Hads is opposed 


to eligibility ; but prior 


to 


that. 


tho 


prescriptions 


of acts bring about suitable empirical usage, and they 
cannot be counteracted by Brahman-knowledge, which 


ha^ 


not yet been general ed* 


Nor 


is there reciprocal 


annulment, since a differentiation f of their respective 
spheres) is intelligible,, on the basis of tho difference in 
the persons (to whom they relate) as characterised by 


knowledge or Nescience. For example: though, in respect 
of the element of w hat is to be accomplished, there ia the 
prohibition (l Injure not any living being, " the sacred 


teaching which sets forth He who would kill his enemy 
Iby an evil spell) should sacrifice with the 4]fMo 11 i& not 
contradicted by ' Injure not 1 ’ etc.; wherefore is this? 
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We have already said that what is called super- 
im portion is the cognition as something of what is 
not that. This is how when the s cm, wife etc. are 
unsound or sound, one superimposes on oneself the attri- 
butes of asternal things, as IJ I am myself sound or 
unsound"; similarly the attributes of the body in £ * 1 


Because of the difference in the persons (addressed). 


persons 


who 


h a ve conquered th e ene ro y 


anger 


The 


are 


eligible in respect of tho prohibition; those, however* 


who 


are under the power of the enemy —anger — fare 


eligible) m respect of the teaching about the ar^ena etc. 

What was said {about the sacred teaching that) it does 
not go beyond the reference to the person characterised 

by Nescience, that itself is nude clear Ln: 'It ia p thus. " 
Super imposition of caste; 


iHil —— — — 

The ting is to sacrifice 

with the rajazUyu " etc, ; sup e ri mp 05 1 tlon of orders of 
life ; 14 The house-holder should obtain a wife of equal 


s ta tus 1 r etc, ; a uperlnxposi ti On of age 
is black is to tend the fires" 




He whose hair 


etc.; s upon ni pas it ion of 
state: "He whose malady h incurable is to give up lm 
life by plunging into the water etc," and so on. The 


expression 


' 1 et cetera ' 


serves to include suit, major and 
minor, causing intermixture, unworthiness or defilement* 


answer 


Having 

the 


super impositions 


thus 


expounded through objection and 
reciprocal superimpoaitian of the self 


and the not-wlf, and strengthened it by the discourse 

objects of valid knowledge, he 
already declared nature, in order 


on the 


means 


and 


rominds on of Its 


of evil 


to expound elaborately its being the cause 

W* have already said that what it called autarim position 
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am fat/ I ant lean/ 1 "lam fair/ u I stand/ * I go/ 

** I jump '* i similarly th£ attribute of the senses in “ I 
am dumb, one-ey©d P impotent* deaf, blind +l ; similarly 
ih© attributes of the internal organ, like diomre, resolve, 
doubt, determination, la Um way after superimposing 
the denotation of the concept 1 ,p on the inner self that 
h the witness of its entire activities, by the reverse oJ 
that, one superimposes that inner self, the witness of all, 
on the internal organ etc* 


is the cognition as something of what is not that This is 

a summary way of stating what was said earlier* that it Is 

"the appearance elsewhere, with a nature like to that of 

recollection, of what was seen before Hers, 1 1/ which 


19 the auperimposition of the nature of the substrate 

cannot be the cause of evil without generating the 11 mine* 
the auperim position of attribute# ; hence the 


e 





imposition of attributes, the notion of + mine, ” is alone 
the direct cause of the entire evil of the migratory 
cycle; this is elaborately explained in: 11 It is thus: when 

etc. Superimposing identity with the body 


the 


son. 



ffl 


on the self, and auperimpos-ing thereon rhe bodily attribute 


of the ownership of son, wife etc, p in the same way as 
leanness etc., one says "lam myself unsound or sound.” 

The sense of own Or# hip being complete* when there la a full- 
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perfect; similirly, fro 


II! 


the lack of wealth* ownership too 


becoming incomplete the owner becomes incomplete, im- 
perfect. The external attributes* like unbound ness which 

attach to the body through the channel of ownership, 
these one superimposes on 


the self: this is the 


When 



is the case i 


earnng 


of bodily attributes, like 
adjuncts, what need be 


ownership, dependent on external 

said about bodily attributes, like leanness etc,, which do 

not depend on external adjuncts ? In this view, be eavs : 


Li 


Similarly, the attributes of the bod 


i ■ 


on the self the attributes of deafness 


etc. He superimposes 


which are 


attributes of the 


which 


are more intimate than 


the body, end on which the nature of the self ha* been 
superimposed; (he also superimposes on the self) desire, 
resolve etc., which are attributes of the internal 


which 


orga ! j 


even more intimate, and 


the self ha 


which the nature 


been 


uperimpased: this is the construction 


Having in this exposition stated the sup ei-imposition of 


attributes, he states its has 


the 


substrate 


M 


this 


uperimposition 


of the concept * I 


after super imposing the denotation 


i li 


etc 


That 


concept 


■ h 


I 


in which the psychosis, the 


IP 


denotation of the concept 


occurs. i.e„ the internal organ, that is the 


I. 


I 


«i 


{ahamprotud 


Bupcrtm pea ed on tbe inner self, which 


that la 


into! licence 


and 


indiffetence 


is 


pfOcosafti of 1 1 e internal organ 


on account of its 

the witness of the 


and eajoy&nhlp 


Thus are explained 


Intelligence is explained : by :ht reverse 
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Thus, this bagiun mgl ess and endless natural stiper- 

i nt posi lion , of the nature of illusory cognition, which 
causes agency, enjoyership etc-, is directly experi- 


enced by the entire world. It is for the removal of 


this cause of evil, for the attainment of the knowledge 


the 


of that" by the rovers# of the internal organ etc.,— 
internal organ etc. arc inert, tfao reverse of that is 
intelligence; hy that; the instrumental ca&e is used 


to imply 


+1 - 


at 


thi* 


wise 


ii 


Ik 


one superimposes that inner 

This 


self, the witness of all, on the internal organ tic.* 

is what is said hereby; the Inner self defined by the 
internal organ etc** the intelligent being compounded of 
the 1 this ” and the " not- this/’ is the jiva t the agent, the en- 
joy er, the support of the two kinds of Nescience— the result 


and the cause,— the substrate of I-ness," the trans migrator, 
the vessel of the entire host of woes, the material cause 
of reciprocal stipe rim posit ion \ the material cause of 
that again is super imposition ; hence, this being beginning- 
less, like the seed and the sprout, there is not (fhe defect 
of) reciprocal dependence. 

Suporim position, which has been confirmed by the 

discourse on the means and objects of valid knowledge, is 
yet further confirmed for the benefit of the pupil, through a 


declaration of its nature, this being perceived by the whole 
world: ' Thus* this be^inn ingle st. endless ' etc. (” Endless Tt 


destructible in the 


of true know 


ledge. The cause of the beginning!es*ness and endlessness 
la stated ; tk natural/ Jl Of the nature of illusory cognition " ; 
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of the oneness of the self, that all the Vedanta* 
are commenced. How this is the purport of the 

entire VedAnta, we shall show in this Sariraka- 
ml mftrnsa. 


the nature of illusory cognitions is in do term inability ; 
that to which it belongs is stated hero ; that means it is 
i nd e term i nablo , 


He conclude* the topic; U is for the re 


II 



of 


this cause o f evil 


ole* Whence the removal of this, in 
the absence of an opposed concept ? To this ho says: 1 for the 

attainment: of the knowledge of this o-^ness of the self. 

PratipoUih is attainment ; for that purpose, not merely for 
purposes of incantation nor for engaging in rites. The 
oneness of the seif is entire dissociation from the universe, 
while existing in the form of bliss* The Vedantas* which 

indubitably bring about that attainment, destroy super- 
imposition from its very root- This is what is said : 


if the concept 


¥ ■ 


i 




whoso content is the self, were valid* 


there would he no desire to know Brahman, on the ground 
of it* being known and (the inquiry) being unprofitable. 
In the absence of that (desire to know), the Vedanta 

would not be studied for the knowledge of Brahman, 
but would only serve the unintended purpose of incantation- 
Then* the Upanifl&dio concept of the self would not. 
indeed, enjoy validity. Hor would this invalid (concept) 


though 


oft repeated, ava 


to 


enjoyership etc,, of the 


elf 


remove the real agency 


It 



n r !eed 


imposed 


form that is removed by true knowledge, not the real 
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by untrue knowledge* The rope-nature of the rope cannot 

be negated even by a thousand continuous apprehensions 

of & snake. The form occasioned by illusory cognition* 
however, can be negated by true knowledge* and the 

impression of illusory cognition* though strong, by the 

impression produced through the repetition of true know- 
ledge practised with close application! un intermittently 

and for a long time. 

Be this m. The meditations on the vital air {prana} 
etc. are also largely seen (to be taught) in the Vedftnta* 
Then* how can all the Vedanta, texts hove the one object 

of teaching the oneness of the seif ? To this he says t 
’ That this is the purport of the entire VecfanU " etc. The 

body fjnvrlra) is Itself called rorfraJfca ; what resides therein 
is the stlrfro^a* the Jaw-self. That inquiry is mentioned 
here whoso purpose is to show of that self denoted by the 


II 


thou 


ww 


(in 


it 


That thou art 


1* 



that bis nature i=s that of 


the supreme self denoted by the 


It 


that 


If 


ThU is the ■summary of -*hat is mount here ; though 

(1) by the injunction to study otto'* own section of the 

Veda, which makes it follow 1 that the entire Veda denoted 


' ( (ll * 1 ~ ^ * * ' ’ r: * * r ■ — " * - . I? ■ - I i ^ ^ 

by the term one + s own section of the Veda ” is ■ ! I ret ted 
to the fruitful understanding of the sense, it Ik also made to 
follow that the Vedantas too* likeT the prescriptions and 


prohibitions of acts denoted by the term one's own 
section of the Veda; T are directed to the fruitful under* 
standing of the senee* (3) though, in accordance with the 

a' 1 ’ But the sense of a text is not distinguished (from that 


axi 


of ordinary usage ') T the significant nature of the Vedlntu 
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la universal, as in the Case of the hymns I rji <1 n f rn a ), (3) 
though from the Vedanta* there comes tha understanding of 


the 


inner self unconnected with the uni vena, who 


mass of intelligence and blks t and ia f wq from agenoY and 


enjoyerskip, yet VcdUntas 


com 


with the concept 


«i 


into conflict 


Ip 


ft 


which h free from doubt 



sublation. and comprehends the 


nd 


self 


oh aractqri sed 


eirfcyeEship, misery, grief and delusion 


away 


from their 


slipping 




eaningp either have a figurati 

and thus ha 


significance or serve only in incantations 

a seme other than the one desired to be declared 


HencCp 

mlnulTfm w directed to the 


the four-chaptered Surtraka 
in quin, into their sense T is no t to he commenced 

is the self, which is patent to ail 


Nor 


experience of 

case, from tl 


the 11 I 




in the 

doubtful or fruitful, in which 


desire to know 


This is the prima facie 


inquiry would result 


The final view is this 


li 


I 


were 


id 


would be so, if the 


Since, Jo the manner stated above, 
heriptural teits etc., and since its validity 


it 


not accepted by Scripture etc* and by the 

ii ii 1 but superimposed 


all the preceptors 


Vedanta* have 
desired to be 


systems of 

Hence tha 


sense which is not other tban 


the 


mentioned. The inner self 


declared or figurative, but is of the character 


Since in respect of that there is, i„ the manner to be 
both doubt and profit, the desire to know i s 




In this view 


appropria to. 


the aphorist expose* the desire to know 

aphoristic form: Then therefore the desire to Ww Brahmen 
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hi the sacred teaching of the Yed^nta Enquiry s 

which is proposed to be explained,, this is the first 

aphorism ; 


THEN THEREFORE THE DESIRE 


TO KNOW BRAHMAN 


By the desire to know he indicates (the existence of) 
both doubt end profit Here, Brahman-knowledge is the 


explicitly declared profit ( since it is directly perv aded by 

is the object of) desire. Nor* as in the case of 

observances succeeding to the knowledge of ritual, is there 
anything succeeding to Brahman-knowledge, in view of 
which, that (knowledge) would be a secondary benefit. 


t 


The supremo benefit* rather, is Brahman- knowledge alone 
free from all doubt, this ( k nowledge}, which is of the 
nature of the cessation of all misery and is of the one 
chance of blKs* being conveyed by the Ved antes, whose 
content is known through the mode of argumentation 
called Brahma-mmUmtiU It is in the endeavour towards 


ore 


that end that, verily, tho skilled inquirers would 
certainly set out* That (end)* though already attained, 

yet becomes aq object of desire, if unattaiued, because 

of beginuitigless Nescience * just 


as one 


who erroneously 

the necklace round one's own neck to be 
non-existent^ being shown that by another, attains it* as 


imagine* 
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In thia the word then (atho) ia accepted as having 
the sense of 44 immediate succession, T ' not the sense of 
hl what in begun M (adhib&ra) ; because the desire to 
know Brahman cannot be what is begun. And 


if it had not been attained (before). The desire to know, 
being the result of doubt, indicates doubt a 1 * its cau*e> The 


doubt makes the commence men I of the inquiry worth 


while. Thus, as indicating the doubt and the benefit that 
are the causes of the skilled inquirer sotting out on this 
sacred teachings it is meet that the aphorism should he al the 
commencement of the sacred teaching ; hence* the revered 

commentator Fays: " In the sacred teaching of the Vcdam a 

inquiry T which (4 proposed to be explained by us *" this is the 
first aphorism. The word signifies an inquiry that 

•command* respect* The inquiry commands respect, because 
it bears the fruit, riz., the ascertainment of that extremely 
subtle *tena*i which is the cause of the supreme human 
goal* means fchn sacred teaching relating 

to that inquiry, and tr&stra is so-called, because it {the in- 
quiry) is taught or truthfully explained by that to the pupils 


thereof* An aphorism is such, because it indicates 


li 


nob 


e &ning. As is said : 11 Concise, indicative of (the) semes, 
composed of few letters and words, replete with sense, such 
are what the wise ones call aphorisms. M 


Having thus explained the purport of the aphorism* 
he expUins the first word of it, 44 then 1 : * In this, the word 
' then is accepted as having the sense of b im mediate 

succession * The word " then,* occurring among the 

words of the aphorism . ha*: the sense of immediate 
succession i this is the construction. 
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‘ 1 auapic jo uitnesrt " 


has no syntactical relation with the 
meaning of the sentence. Indeed, the word ' atha,* 

only when used in another sense, can bring about 

suspiciousness by the mere sound of it. And reference 
to what has gone before does not in effect differ from 

immediate succession, And when 



II 





meaning is 
just as the desire to know 


immediate successio 

Religious Duty relates invariably to the study of the 
Vedas that has gone before, similarly, there must be 
stated something which has gone before, to which the 
desire to know Brahman too invariably relates. Im- 
mediate succession to the study of one's own Veda is, 
however, common. 


How, the word 


tc 


then 


fl 


is also seen in the souse of 


what is begun, as in '* Then ( there is beg' in) this 
jyotiqtoma" En the Veda, and in “ Then ( there is begun! 

Then (i>* s there is begun) the 


the treatise on ^ahda 


or 


treatise cm yoga' in worldly usage; why then is it not 
here understood in the sense of what is begun f To thin 

he says : ** no* the eense of k what is be^un 7* 


Why (not) ! 

kl Because the desire to know Brahman cannot be what is 

begun- 
from 


In this apbomnii the desire to know' appears 
the wording to be more important than ° Brahman ik or 


i* 


knowledge thereof 


11 


Nor may it be 



that, just as 


the meaning of the word 

though subordinate in the words M The bearer of the baton 


baton " is what is intended, 


oh ante the permission and the reply," M it may be so even 


here, in the case of Brahman and the knowledge thereof; 

for, the “desire to know ’ is alone intended here, as 
indicating the doubt and the benefit, which are subsidiary 
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to engaging in the sacred teaching relating to the inquiry 
into Brahman* If that were not intended, those (sub- 
sidiaries) would not be indicated i hence* prudent inquirers 
would not set out on the inquiry into Brahman any more 
than on the examination of the teeth of a crow* Then* 
verily. Brahman and the knowledge thereof could not be 
the theme and the benefit ; fot T being opposed to the 

which is not (known to be) superimposed. 


concept 


14 


X, 


in respect of such an object* the validity of the Vedantas 


would be 


ntaliigibl 


a* for 


other 


dedred to be declared* such as figurative senses that may 
serve one's engaging in rites h or serve in Incantations in the 
same way a« (the syllable) hum etc,* these are possible 
of apprehension* even in dependence on the injunction to 
study one"^ own section of the Veda. Hence, the primacy 

of the u desire to know/' which indicates both doubt and 

benefit is here intended both by the words and by the 
sentence (as a whole}. Nor can that (word jijtHteui 
signify what is begun* so that the word " then ” which is 
in proximity thereto, may aho be taken to mark what is 
begun; for, it is not that which is treated (in every section). 

Brahman- knowledge, which qualifies the desire to know, may 

however, be what is begun# And that too does not connect 

because there is no primacy for 


with the word 


« 


then. 


T' 


that (Brahman-knowledge). Nor is the desire to know 



the same as inquiry fmlmBwitfS), so that, Like 
the treatise on yoga, it may he what is begun ; the void 
m ! mil ffi.til,— being derived -with the termination aon. but 
not in the sense of desire, according to the (aphorism)"^ 


badha etc 


either from the root mtiii, to measure, with 


the addition of an " n " 


from the root 


signifies an inquiry that commands respect-, while 
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the word “jijfiRsR” signifies “ desire to know 
to know " is indeed what starts one on 


1« 


id- 


Desire 


th*> 


ii . 


inquiry 


Nor Can 


that which starts be identical with that which 


is started T that ridlationsbip (of starter 4 ml started) being 
un intelligible) where they are one. Nor is it proper to 
a^umo some other sea^© (for a word) when its own some 

is intelligible, as that will be an undue extension 

it is well said : 
what ia begun. " 


fct 


Hence 

because the de$ir© to know , *- cannol be 


No 



■ 


why may not the word alfto have the sense of 

ausp j cions ness ? Thus, the aphorism comes to mean that 

the desire to know Brahman is to be undertaken every 


day u causing ausp ic io ULs n ess 


To this be says ; 


4.1 


and 


x auspiciousness' has no syntactical relation with the meaning 
of the sentence. 

ha syntactical re 


Xt 


th-j 


of a word that. verity 


with the meaning of the 


and that {former} is either expressed 



piled 


In this 


Case, mspit ions ubss is not the sense espresse i or implied 
of the word offto, but something effected on the mere hearing 
of that word, as oa hearing the sound of the dram [mplanaa) 
or the conch. And in the use of words it is not seen that 
what is effected or recalled (by a word) h&* any syntactical 
relation with the meaning of the sentence: this is the mean- 

(Objection) : is not the word atha used here and there 
to signify auspicious ness ? And there would also be conflict 
with the text of the traditional Code, which says : “ The two 
words Om and o*Aa burst out of yore from the throat 


tag. 


of Brahman: hence both are auspicious. 


■ r 


(Reply) : to 


this he soys : 


“ Indeed, the word *atba,' Only when used In 
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another sense, can bring about auspiciousness by the {mere 
Bound of It. T 


i 


Hi II 


The word atha r used in the sense of 
ediate succession etc.* produces auspicious ness, like 
the sound of the flute t the lyre etc., by the sound, i.e*, by 
the more bearing of it, and thus helps to bring about auspi- 
oiousinass, like the sight of the pitcher of water brought for 
a different purpose. Thus, there is no conflict with the text 
of the traditional Code, Therefore. the sen^e of immediate 
succession being there, the sense of auspiciousness too 
(is secured) by the mem hearing: this is the meaning. 

Be this a a. The word at ha may depend on an 
antecedent factor, even without hairing the sense of 


it T 

im- 


m ed into success \ on 


it 


This is how ; a question may bo 


raised with reference to ibis vary word tUha 


Li 


Is this 


word ntha fused in the sense of) ’ 1 mined Lat a succession 


or 


{nth a) * what is begun "f" Hero, the word atha 

occurring in the interrogative states an alternative vie w 

after stating a preliminary view, with reference to the 
aiha 


occurring earlier. Of that (second) word. 


11 imme 


diate succession ” is not the sense, since it is separated 
from the earlier occurring word by the statement of the 

preliminary view. For is there non-dependence on the 
foregoing (word), for if there were no dependence on that* 
that (word) would not be the content of this (interrogative), 
and consequently the disjunction, not referring to tbs sa 
content, would be unintelligible. Never does it happen (that 
one asks) : bh Is the self eternal or is the intellect non- 
eternal ? ” Hence, even without the sense of u immediate 
succession," why should it not be that the word athn 


e 
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depends on what goes before t To this he says : “ and refe^ 

fence to what has gone before does not, in effect, differ from 

immediate succession. This is the meaning ; we prefer 

t he sense of " immediate succession " not because of eager- 
ness, but rather in order to secure some antecedent factor, 
which will serve as the cause of the desire to know 
Brahman. Since that (sense) results even on the view that 
the word ff/he is dependent on what goes before, any 
eagerness of our* to fix the sense of that word a* 


immediiiio succession 


I* 


would bo in vain. 


That la here 


expressed by the words ; <l in 


effect 


FI 


But, in reality, it is 


in stating another view, that there is dependence on wUi 


goes before 


md 


since* 



there 


of an alternative 


alone 


is no statement 


sue cushion 


M 


vidW| by eliminatioDi u immediate 
is left as the sense ; this is the 


correct view* 


Let 


Ml 


im modi ate succession 


5 p 


of 


he the sense; what 


immediate 


t To this he says; " And when the meaning 


is 


M |B 


etc. 


Immediate succession is to 


ha declared hero not to something or other, 

that results even without any statement. 


ao] 

do 


i i 



since 

A person does 


necessarily after doing something else- 
we see any benefit — seen or unseen — from 


For 

im* 

there must be declared 


mediate succession alone. Hence, 
immediate succession to that, without which the desire 

to know Brnhmaa would not be, and in the presence 


of which 


would 


inly be generated. That 


mentioned in the words 


U 


some 



is her© 

which has gone 


before to which the desire to know Brahman too in v a r Uhl 


relates 
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Now, here, what is 
aton to a knowledge of ritual 

a _ de !i_ re _ t0 know Duty," desire 



is immediate success* 
No ; for, even prior to 

to know 

. B ° th “ a0 ' 0f ihQ d * 9ire to know Brahman, as of the 


dasire to know Religious Duty (dfcorma) 


1 


M 1 Lt 


editi to succession 


there 


may h 


the Vei 


study of one's own section of 


Religious Duty 
Scripture, That 


because of compatibility, since Brak 


is 

not 


known 

being 


like 


arise cognition of its own content (*.* 


on the sole authority of 

there does not 


known 


and Brahman) 
follows necessa 
s h oil Id * tudy one "s 




and the apprehension of it (Scripture) 

even from the rule as to study : *' 


own 


ediate succession to the study 
meaning of the word otto, even in the case of the desi- 


of the Veda 

of the Ved: 


tx 


s one 

Hanc& P im- 


know Brahman 


To this he 


the study of ones ow 



Veda 


Immediate succession 


however, common 


■t 


the 


desire to know Religious Duty as well as to the desire to know 

Brahman, And here, by the words 
referring to the content, the content 


implied 


And 


ones own Veda 

thereof, viz. § study 


aphoris 


ij 


II 


Duty 


tl 4 


thl3 kucoassion) being understood even from 

T hen, therefore, the desire to know Religious 


present aphori^ 


N 




the word dhafma (used 


bo begun at all : for 


in the above sotra) impli 


the 


mm, of ft. Vtidna, „„d BfttaM.. like H.f gft.. 

of tha Vedjsa t the teaching 


Duty, being equally the 


sense 


about 


mediate succession to th 


applies equally (to both): this is the meaning 


study of the Ved 


a 


distinctly 


Now t the objection 


+«• 


is raised; Now, here, what 


of tho desire to know Brahman 


IS 


in relation 
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Brahman ie intelligible in respect of one who has studied 


the Vedanta 


And there is the rule of immediate 


cession in respect of the cutting of the heart etc., 
because, there* the sequence is intended to be declared; 

but here tio similar sequence is intended to be declared ; 
for there is no authority for the relationship of sub- 
sidiary and principal or of eligibility of the person 


(already) 



as between the desire to know Reli 


gious Duty and Brahman. 


to the desire to know Religious Duty 


Bfc is 


immediate 


succession 


to a knowledge of ritual This is its 


In 


caning : 


through the express statement of the instrumental case 
14 They desire to know by sacrifice” etc*, sacrifice etc* 
are applied to the knowledge of Brahman as its sub- 
sidiaries ; for, knowledge alone is primary a? the object 
of desire, and other things which are not primary have 
to be related to what is primary. Even here T sacrifice etc* 
are not subsidiary to the production of the knowledge of 
the meaning of the sentence* since the Uttor is produced 
by the sentence itself. Kor docs it stand to reason that the 
sentence requires ritual as an auxiliary ; for, in him who 
knows the connection of words and their senses, com- 
prehends the true nature of the principles regulating the 
use of sounds, who keeps in mind the relationships of 
subsidiary and principal, earlier and later, among things 

require merits of expectancy, proximity and 


and 


the 


compatibility, there i s seen the unhindered production of 
the knowledge of the meaning of the sentence* even though 
he has not performed any rites. Or, if it did not arise, there 
would be no knowledge of the meaning of prescriptive 
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and prohibitory texts, and there would result the fail ura of 
the observances and avoidances, which are the sense of 
those (texts). If from the knowledge of them arose their 
observance and avoidance, there would bo reciprocal depen- 
dence, in that that (knowledge) being existent, there is 
observance and avoidance of their sense, while from them 
tthe observance and avoidance! there h the knowledge 
thereof. Nor is it admissible that the Vedanta texts 
alone depend on ritual for the comprehension of their sense, 
and not other sentences; for* there is no special cause, 

Now t those whose intellects are impure to start with 
cannot from the first understand the validity of the identity 


asserted by the 


text 


ht 


That thou art' 1 between the 


jfjtff denoted by the 


U 


thou. 


whose nature is that of 


agent and enjoyed and the supreme self denoted by the 


Li 


that” 


whose nature is eternally pure, intelligent and 


indifferent, because of the certainty that there is lack of 
compatibility (between the denotations of the two terms)* 
But. those of pure intellect* whose internal impurities ha va 
undergone attrition by means of sacrifices, gifts, austerities 
and fasting* and who are endowed with faith* having 


understood the compatibility (of 


L« 



■+ 


and 


LI 


thou 


wifi understand their identity. If this be urged, then, of tbs 
ascertainment of compatibility, which is the cause of the 


X 


ui id knowledge 



you resolve to say that it comes from 


ritual, which is itself not a means of valid knowledge 
( jMYimS or that ritual too is a means of valid knowledge, 
in addition to perception etCpT If the ascertainment of 

compatibility is effected by reasoning unopposed to the 

Vedanta and based on it T there U no need for ritual* 
Hence, having apprehended the jlca'$ nature to be that of 
the supremo self, through knowledge of the nature of 
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il 



Eiearing texts like That thou art/ 1 and confirmed it by 
reasoning based thereon, there results intuition of Brahman 
through the contemplation — otherwise .. nowu as hhi Jvantt 
of that (truth), practised for long and unintermittently ; 
sacrifice etc. serve in this (contemplation)* As is said: 
<# But that (discipline of mental functioning) practised for 
long, unintennittenily and with strfitSra# is the sure means 
(of realising the truth) h Continence, austerity, faith, sacri- 
fice etc. are the rffiJirurfl* Hence it is the Scripture ^ays : 


Knowing that alone, the wise brahmin should perfor 


contemplation lprajfi&)." Having known through testi- 
mony aided by argumentation, one is to betake oneself 
to contemplation. Here, some say that for sacrifice etc,* 
there is utility through their destroying impurities that 

the foes of beatitude. Others say it is through 
purifying the person (that they am useful). It is the 
person purified by sacrifice etc., who, verily* by the con* 
temptation of Brahman practised with devotion and 
unin term ittently for a long time* plucks out by the root all 
the impressions of beginningless Nescience; thence, the 
inner self becomes clear* pure and bright. Hence it is that 
the traditional Code says; 11 One creates the capacity to 
attain Brahman through the m&h&yajn&s (brakma-t/ajfla^ 


are 


ie a-$Qjfla t pitr-tjujna etc.) and through sacrifices/ 1 and 


■ k 


He, 


for whom there have been these forty and eight purificatory 


ceremonies Yet others say of ritual that its service to 
Brahman-knowledge is through the discharge of the three 
obligations. There is, indeed, the traditional Code to this 
effect: h< Having discharged the three obligations, one is to 

Others, however, say that 


set one** 


ind on release. 


h. :.§ 


the various rites, though enjoined with reference to their 


respective results, yet, because of texts like h- That the 
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brahmins seek to know through the study of tho Vedas, 
through sacrifice 010,,“ are subsidisin' to the contemplation 
of Brahman, through the relation of mij oga-p^th q ktvu 
(two-in- one ness), just as the kh&dir<\ (qbcmy) woodj while 
serving the purpose of the sacrifice (in the capacity of 

sacrificial stake), serves also to bring about virility 

(to the sacrificed ; for the principle is Sk when one 
subserves two en<K (the relation is) mmyoga-prthaktca'** 
Hence too the aphorism of the great sage (BldarSyai^a) \ 
"Because of the Scriptural text about sacrifice etc., 
there is need of all (in the contemplation of Brahman), 


as 


tn 


the case oi a horse. 


i* 


(The word) 


■. 


all 


h 


means sacrifice, gifts, austerities etc. ; there is need of 

the** for the contemplation of Brahman; this is the 
meaning. Hence, whichever be the authority;, Scripture 
etc*, or the aphorism of the great sage, in any ca^e* it is 
cotitem plat ion of Brahman as united to sacrifice etc, f and 
possessed of the three properties (devotion* Length of time 
and non-inLenni^sionh that is efficient to bring about 
intuition of Brahman, otherwise known as release, through 

the dost rue lion ef begimungless M&wcienca and its impres- 
sions ; for this purpose, rites ought to be observed. Nor 
can these be observed, in the absence of the knowledge of 

in respect of their 


0 ons wiuonces seen and unseon, of tilings in relation to them 

aa inherent or as remote causes, of tho elements which 
are taught directly or obtained by transfer, of the host of 

subsidiaries ending with sequence (Aroma}, as also of the 
different persons eligible for tho respective rites . ri Nor 

does that knowledge result without a critioal study of the 

inquiry into Religious Duty. Hence it has been well aaid : 

' what b distinctive b immediate succession to a knowledge 
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uf ritual, M It is* verily* by the knowledge of ritual that 

there results for the contemplation of Brahmau rbo 
co-operation of ritual 

This he refutes: “ No.“ Why (not)? 'For, even 
prior * 1 to the knowledge of ritual "the desire to know 
Brahman is intelligible in respect of one who has studied! the 
Vedanta". 


This is the 


idea: it is said 


rites are 


needed for the purpose of Brahman-Contemplation^ other- 
wise known as hhtU'cmtt. We ask hero ** in what way are 


rites needed?" Is it for the (production of the) effect, 
just as; for the ttgneyu and other (rites) there h need of the 
aamit (a subsidiary rite) in order to produce the final 
unseen result iparamB- 'pUnah which is favourable to 
long-delayed fruit f Or* is it in respect of its own existence, 
like the requirement of the material— the purotfasra cut 

-'I $ i ? it N ut fo r the uff dot* as 



into two t and the 
that cannot stand examination. It is thus ; it has to be 
admitted of the contemplation of Brahman that it effects 


intuition of the nature of Brahman. That may be a 


product, as the 


flout ) is produced by mixing 


a paste; a modification, as rice from pounding ; something 
purified, like the mortar etc, by sprinkling ; 1 something 
attained, as milk by milking. Firstly, it is not a product. 
The intuition of Brahman produced by Br ah man« contem- 
plation does not, verily, result In the same way as perception 

of the pot etc,, which are produced by the senses etc., differ- 
ent from the pot etc., inert by nature ; for, Brahman, not be- 
ing illumined in dependence on another, the intuition thereof 


is of its Own nature, eternal, and production is not intelligible 

in that case. Any intuition different therefrom, brought 
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about by contemplation, 1$ infected with doubt 


lik 


nod idea, and bonce cannot be valid ; for. it is fleen of 


that kind (of idea), even with that 
sory, that it I 


H 



acc r < 


inconstant. The (apparently) diroot 

wpenanca of . fire wilt, hum fUmes, „ s , he MW j, 


contemplation of 


a 



inforrs:! 





fBi by 


whoa# 


do&s 


body is extremely benumbed with intense 

verily, accord with other valid knowledge, thh^on-acco^' 

Hence, since there is not the effect 


being 

eh 


of valid intuition, ritual js not 

contemn! at 


generation (of any result) by 

Brahman who is immutably eternal and 




modification 
th rough 


purification or 

plation. 


eded in (bo 

■ A nd for 

- parvis [to* 


ftainmont cannot result 


Be this 50 


LI 


Sn the way of generation etc.. 


Let not the intuition of Brahman result 


Purification, however 


fro 


ip 


0 on tq m pi at i on* 




come about through the removal 


of the veil of the two. fold indeterminable Nescience, as the 




concealed by tfic curtain 


the raising of the 


is manifested through 


by the stage- hand 


Heroin 


the »>. of ritual. li 0t there i, thU much of J,ff eK „ c o: 

on the rawing of the curtain, the dunseuse becomes th* 
object of immediate perception to the audience. Here 


the bare removal of the veil of 


ilGWOV 


what Is generated, and 

Brail 


Negate 


in 


Crinnot be generated, th 


othiug else, since intuition of 


being eternal 


Here 


we ask 


El 


nature of Brahman 


i 


What 


contemplation 1" is it & 

apprehended through verb&t 
indubitable cognitions gained through ( valid) 


is this Brahrij 


is 


succession of whatever 
testimony 7 or a succession of 


mtmyf If it bo 5l 


succession of whatever 


verbal taeti- 
i“ ctHfohufi 
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through verbal testimony, then, even if practised repeatedly 
it cannot remove Nescience. It is the ascertainment of 
truth and tho repetition thereof that root out error with 

its impression?, not the repetition of doubt, nor the 


repetition of the cognition of what is general. 


HI 


The 
even if 


repeated a hundred times, cannot lead to the certitude that 


cognition "post or man 11 or u a tad big object. 


it is but a man* unless there is specific cognition. 


Now, It has been said that the j'Tt'u'a true nature as 


the 


supreme 


self 


having been apprehended through 


cognition of the nature of hearing. It is confirmed by 


(cognition) of the nature of masoning 


Henoo, con- 


templation of the nature of a succession of indubitable 
cogni lions based on (valid) verbal testimony Is, as assisted 
by ritual, the cause of the destruction of the two-fold 
Nescience- Nor can this achieve that destruction without 
bringing about experience of Brahman- Error, which is of the 
nature of Immediate experience, can be removed only by true 
knowledge of the nature of immediate experience,, not by a 
mediate presentation; for, Lt is seen that immediate presenta- 
tions like confusion of direction, the circle of fire, the moving 
trees (as seen when one is one-self moving}, and the water 
in the mirage aee removed only by immediate presentations 
in the nature of true cognitions of the directions etc. 
Confusion of direction etc, are not, verily, removed by the 
ascertainment of the directions etc. obtained through 
verbal testimony, inference etc* Hence, what is iq be desired 


is the intuition of the denotation of the ' thou" as of the 
nature of the denotation of the '* that " Only thus and not 
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otherwise? can there be cessation of the intuition of the 


denotation 


the 


H 


thou 


as subject to suffering. grief 


This intuition does not, verily, result from verbs! testimony, 
even though accompanied by inquiry, but from perception, 
that (intuition) being the invariable result of that (perception) 
alone, as otherwise it would follow that a banyan shoot could 
grow even from a frwfnja-seedr Hence, it stands to reason 


that the internal organ perfected by the contemplation of 


the meaning of sentences of indubitable import, manifests. 


of the immediately experienced denotation of the 


■ i 


thou, 


ti 


its nature as ihe denotation of the 


id 


that / 1 through negating 


the various conditioned form* of the former. Nor is this 
experience itself of the nature of Brahman, in which case it 


could not 


father, 


particular psychosis 


(i ftii) of the internal organ itself, having Brahman for its 

content- Nor with this does Brahman become other-illu- 
mined- Because Brahman is illumined by verbal testimony, 
it doe* not- verily* become non-selF-illtijninecL Indeed, that 
which is free from all adjunct is declared to be nlf-efful- 
gence* not that which is conditioned too. As the revered 
commentator, verily, &*y*i 'now* this h not invariably m 


eon- object 


M 


iSor is there freedom from all adjuncts 


in 


the intuition of Brahman,, though a psychosis of the 

internal organ, for, it (the intuition) is known to be 


an 


adjunct opposed both to itself and to other adjuncts, 
being itself on the brink of destruction- Otherwise U.t \ H 

if it were not united to intelligence u an adjunct), of 

the psychosis of the internal organ, itself non-in teiligsnt, 
self- illumination would be unintelligibly in the absence of 
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the reflection of intelligence, a nd hence it could not intuitc. 
iS T or w this invalid as an imagined idea, like the intuition 
of the (erroneously) inferred and contemplated fire, for, there 
the nature of fire is mediate, whereas here, there in even 
from the first, immediate experience of the jiua 9 whose 
nature is that of Brahman made impure by adjuncts. The 
attributes of purity, intelligence etc. do not in truth go 
beyond that (■',*, are not different from that). It is the 
jJi ii himself that, when free from adjuncts is said to be 


Brahman, whose nature b purity, iutoliigence etc. Kor is 
freedom from the respective adjuncts something other 


that 


through the sense of h 


aided by the impressions brought about by the repeti- 
tion of the knowledge gained from the science of music, 
one experiences directly the different notes, *adjt ate., in 
their different cadences, even so ihojioa through the inter- 
nal organ, aided by the impressions brought about by the 
repetition of the moaning of the Vedanta texts, experience* 
its own nature as Brahman. 

If it be said that there b need of ritual for contempla- 
tion in respect of the generation of {he psychosis of the 
internal organ, ut, intuition of Brahman, no (we reply), 
For, co-operation with ritual is unintelligible, since there 
is no co-presence of contemplation aad the observance 
of litnaL Nor, verily* can he t who from texts like 


In. 


thou art 


►< 


indubitably understands the one self, other 


than the body, whose nature is purity, intelligence and 
indifference, who is endowed with nun-agenoy etc., who 

is devoid of c a* te*d i«ti no t io u* like brahmin etc., understand 
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eligibility (for himself) in respect of ritual , Ha who is 

not fit ^fco understand such a eligibility ), how can he be 

an agent or (even) an eligible person t 

It may be said that though the truth ia ascertained* 
activity conditioned by error Is seen to continue; for 
example* though it Li known for certain that sugar is 
sweet, yet there is the continued experience of bitter 
taste for him whose sen.se is affected by bile* for he 
tastes sugar, spits it out and thus abandons it. Hence, 
there is the observance of ritual because of the continuance 
of the impressions of Nescience; and its destruction 
by that to which knowledge is the auxiliary will therefore be 
intcLligible* Nor may it be asked : ‘ J How can ritual, ihelf 
of the nature of Nescience, destroy Nescience 1 And of its 
destroyer, ritual* whence the destruction ¥ " For* instances 

are extensively seen of entities which destroy them* 
selves and others of the same class as themselves ; for 

example, {goat s) milk digests itself and other milk* 

poison cures other poison as well as iudf, the duet 

of the clearing-nut mixed with muddy water precipitates 
both itself and the mud and makes the water clear ; even 
so, ritual* though of the nature of Nescience, drives away 

other Nesciences and itself departs 

To this it is tiaid : true ; through frequently repeated 

Existence alone, this was In 


texts beginning 


with 


if 


the beginning dear one r and ending with +l That thou 


art 


ii 


dawn 


as 

of 


aided 


by 


Brahman-inquiry* there 


w 


the 


true indubitable 


knowledge 


of the inner 


*df, at different from the bodies eta, the material 
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cause 


of which is bejgi Tin in glass Nescience ; in ^pite of this, 

tb era is the continuance of notions of transmigrations and 

consequent empirical u^age* because of the continuance of the 

impressions of Nescience ; yeti tbs wise one* who holds 

these empirical usages and notions to be fictitious* doe* not 
have faith in them, just as he whose sert.^ is affected by 
bile doe* not have faith in the bitterness of sugar, though 
he spits it out and abandons it. And thus, one who has 


ascertained that the 



of act, agent, means, modus 


operand* and fruit is not real, how can be be eligible to 
act? He who know them (to be real), he t verily, is 

the eligible one, 


Else, it would he difficult to avoid the 


eligibility even of beasts 


t 


stldras etc. In the section 


treating of ritual, he who knows the varieties of act, 
agent etc- is considered to be the man who knows* Hence 

that the revered commentator describes the sacred 


it is 


teaching as 


having reference to one characterised by 


Nescience. Therefore, just as in respaot of the rUjosftya 
to bo performed by those who have the conceit of belong- 
ing to the caste of kings* there is no eligibility for those 
who have the conceit of belonging to the brahmin or 

vaivya caste, even so in respect of ritual to be performed 

by those who have the conceit of distinctions like double 
birth, agent, aot, means etc., there is no eligibility for those 


who have no such conceit. 


Nor is the Vaidic ritual, per 


formed by one, ineligible t hough skilled, capable of bearing 
fruit, any more than the misruasioma performed by brahmins 
or k^atriya*. Therefore* in respect of rites which have a 
visible result, he who has capacity and engages therein 
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M 


ay obtain the fruit 


being 


resneot of 


with an invisible result, however, the fruit which is known 
only from the sacred teaching cannot go to him who is 
not eligible ; hence, ritual is net required in the perfor- 
mance of contemplation* 

Be this so- Just as, in respect of prescribed acts 
the eligibility for which includes the conceit of being 
human, there is no eligibility for one devoid of 
that conceit, even so, In respect of prohibitions+ on 
the ground that those who are eligible are (those that 
have the conceit of being! human! there would be no 
eligibility for those devoid of that conceit, as in the case 
of beasts ote* Hence, such a person observing what is prohi- 
bited would not incur sin r any more than the lower animals ; 
thus would result the transgression of the law. (To this 
objection we repIyJ not so. This one (who attains 

realisation even in the present life) Ls not wholly devoid 
of the conceit that he is human ; rather does that 
conceit continue in him in slight traces, through the con- 
tinuance of the impression® of Nescience/ It has been said 
that! considering what continues to he illusory, he has no 
faith in it Us real). What follow? therefrom if this be so ? 
This follows therefrom. He who has faith in prescriptions 
is eligible* not he who has no faith* Hence, ho who has no 
faith in the conceit of being human etc*, ht nut eligible in 
respect of the sacred teaching of prescription^ * Hence too the 


traditional Code says The oblation or gift offered without 
faith p * etc. The sacred teaching of prohibitions, bowover, 
does not stand in need of faith ; it functions, rather, only in 
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S3 


respect of a hu 


<■ 


being who directs himself to a forbidden 


act. Hence, oven he, who ha* apprehended the truth about 
Brahman with faith, as much as he who is bound in the 
migratory cycle, incurs sin by acting in transgression of 
prohibitions ; therefore* there Is not the acceptance of 
a doctrine involving the transgression of the law, Hence T 
contemplation does not require ritual in respect of its 
effect. 

Hence too (it is) not (required) even in respect of the 
origination of contemplation; f For), it has been said that 
there is no eligibility for ritual after the generation, of 
indubitable knowledge through verbal testimony. Thus 


too Scripture says: “"Not by ritual nor by off-spring nor 

by wealth, but by renunciation alone do they enjoy 


immortality .* 1 


le 


Are these rites then entirely without any use here? 
Then would tests like u They seek to know by sacrifice " 
be contradicted, No (we reply), for* rites Like sacri- 


fice 


are remote auxiliaries. It is thus ; that self* 


by study of the Veda T Le^ by constant -study of 
own Veda. the bral 


oneV 


ins seek to know, ia, they desire 
to know, not that they do know. Though in fact know- 
ledge is primary Us compared with the desire therefor), 
yet T since in the word, it is the meaning of the stem Us 
compared with the suffix)* it is subsidiary, while desire, 
being the meaning of the suffix, ia primary ; and activity 
relates to what is primary. When one says " Brine the 
king's man," >mo does not, verily, brinjr the king, who, 
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though primary in fact, is yet subsidiary in the word, as 


t he qu a 1 ific rUion of 


lb 


ii 


an. 


■I 


but that which is primary in 



the word, the man himself. Thus, of sacrifice, as of 
the study of the Veda, there is prescription as the mean* 
to desire. So too of the austerity, which cons is Is in not 
eating. Not eating as and how one desires that olone is 
austerity. He who eat- what ia good and pure in mode-ra- 
tion, in him indeed, there is den ini to know Brahman, 
not in one who never eat*, as the latter wili but die, 
does austerity consist in the observance of fasts like the 
Cindraya^a wince, for that kind of person, disturbance of 
the equilibrium of humours will result. 

The obligatory rites purify the person by destroying 

He, 

who pleases the self) who 

of mine, by 


sina (already) incurred. Thus too 

verily, is the ItmayEjin 




M 



know?) 4 by this is purified this part 



this is my body made to grow/ " 


71 


The worth ih by this 


tP 


refer to the sacrifice etc* of the context. The traditional 
Code too say* ; " He for whom there have been these forty 
and eight purifioatory ceremonies (sacrifice being included 
among them)/’ The following Atharvapa text too shows 
the rise of knowledge, only in that ignorant person of 
purified intellect in whom the desire to know has arisen 


through the attrition of impurities by the observance of 


rites, obligatory and occasioned 


lb 


Being of purified 


intellect, he* then, sons the partless (Brahman) through con- 
templation/" ? The traditional Code too says : Knowledge 
arises in persons from the consumption of sin through 
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rites 


etc. 


It is settled that obligatory rites destroy 
incurred sin and thereby purify the person; when the 

subsidiariness of obligatory rites to the generation of know, 
[edge is thus intelligible, it is not proper to make out 
direct subsidiariness by the principle of twoin-oneness, 


as that would lead to prolixity of assumptions. It in 
thus ; from the observance of obligatory rites merit Is 
generated [ thence sin ceases ; it is that (sin) which makes 
impure the soft to, tf,, the intellect, through errors of the 
nature of the cognition of eternity, purity, pleasure eto., 
in the migratory cycle, which by nature is transient, impure 
and miserable i hence, on the cessation of sin, the door 
of perception and reasoning being opened, one known 
unhindered the impermanence, impurity and misery of the 

migratory cycle, through perception and inference; thence 

arises renunciation consisting In non* attachment thereto ; 
thence grows the desire to remove it; thence one seeks 
the means to remove it; hearing that knowledge of the 
true nature of the self is the means to be sought, one 
desires to know that; thence, in the order of hearing 
(study) etc., one knows it. Thus, it stands to reason 
that rites are remote auxiliaries in respect of the genera- 
tion of knowledge, through the purification of xattva, 

ia, the intellect. 



same sense- is ropaat&d in 
the Bhaffaradgltn “ For the silent ona who wants to 
achieve yoga, ritual is said to be the cause; for him 
who has achieved yogn, equanimity is said to be tho 


cause 


IP 


31 
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This being no, he, who* though not performing rites, 
is yet of purified intellect* because of rites performed in a 
prior existence, and has non- attachment generated m him 
through the realisation of th€ essential worthier? nsas of 
the migratory cycle* for him there is no need for the 
observance of ritual which serves to bring about non-attach* 
ment, that having resulted even through the observance of 
ritual in a prior existence. It is with reference to such 
foremost among men that Scripture sets out: ' Or, if other- 
wise, let him. renounce even from the student s order of 


life. 


«¥ 


M 


That is here said : 


Mi 


even prior" t Q (\ w knowledge 


of ritual ' desire to know Brahman is intelligible in 


respect of one who has studied the Vedanta 


Hence it h, 


that fur one in tfao student 1 # order of life, there are no 
obligations for the discharge of which rite* would have 

to be performed. In conformity with this, the statement 


* i 


He who is born a brahmin is born with three obligations " 

should be explained as relating to those who become 
house-holders. Otherwise the Scripture " Or, if otherwise, 

I ■ ■ fc ** 'j ■*'<)■ — . ;« *■ 1 j m JBi 

from the student's order of life ,f would bo contradicted. 
The discharge of obligations, even by the house-holder, 
ia only for the purification of the intellect. The statements 


about wh 


is prescribed when one dies of old age 


about being rod need to aslm and about the final rite 
iantyetfi) relate to those ignorant ones who arc inertly fi*ed 


in the observance of ritual, t 
know the true self. Hence 


to those learned ones who 
the word atka connotes 


* 

i 


II 


mediate succession to that, in the absence of which 
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pre^enoa of 
Nor is kfioi 


Brahman, and 


which that (desire) certainly becomes 


of ritual of this 


clear that the word atha does 
succession to the knowledge of 


existent, 
aturo, ft is, therefore, 

here signify immediate 


Be this so. 


i>y the sense (artha), as in the perfor 

arni the preparation of the 

there is & 


be that any sequence is settled 


rr 


&EM 

-grud 


the 



but 


Lh 


ktpi 


stHjuence settled by direct statement Wrut i ; hero 


offii) 


l 


the 


following Jam! a text 


ii 


become a house-holder, one is t Q beco 

aring become a forest-dwell 


having 


II. 


forest dwdlar 


veriljp indicates the observe nc 


term 


housed aider 


(to tbin effect) 


There jg 


II 


^n& is to renounce,** 
Of sacrifice etc., by the 

tradition a! Code 


the 


ru 


having procreated 



Duty, bavin 
of one's ability, one 

There are also words of 

one who, without having 


Haring studied the Vedas according 

in the manner laid d 0W n 


sous 


p e r form ed 


w f° set one's mind 


sacrifices to the bent 


on 


censure like 


lv 






The twice-born 


progeny and offered 

below.” 


ied the Vedas 


Vfo this the commentator) 


sacrifices, desires release goes 


P ru e rent or) 


the rule of immediati 


the heart ** e to. 


succession 


M 


One should cut the 


Whence (L, this rule) ? 


says ; " And there is 

respeef of the cutting of 

flail roads) 


■idea* 


the sequel co 
by the words first and then. 
to be declared 


firm, then the tongue, then the 

is intended to be declared 
Ho such sequence is intended 


niie (of succession} 


i» >1» pres.nl c.«, fc. , to0w 


Saripiural t&xt: 
even from the 


M 


“ »hown later, even by the 


Or, if otherwise 


h o a- -j bold*; r 


Indent 


out? is to 


order of ]if e 


nr from the forest-dweller 


li 


Kama 

ranoanea 

or from the 

Bi' all this. 
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noiratt&ohmtiiit 

Scripture Says : 



that very day one is to renounce," The words of censure 
have in view the person of impure intellect- He of impure 


intellect desiring release but not setting about the means 
thereto, bcoaasy of laziness, verily, fails to observe 

oven the obligatory and occasioned rite* characteristic 

of the house-holder's lift, and goes on the downward path 
with his (load of) sin increasing every instant ; this is the 


sense. 


Be this so. Lot it be that there is no sequence cither 
by direct statement or by sense * why should there not 
bo a sequence authorised by the text {p“fM + l ho position 
(ffl/Utwa) the principal imukhyal or procedure ? ’ 

To this; he says: 1 for, there is no authority for the relation- 
ship of subsidiary and principal. Between ubsidiafie^ 
like the samit sacrifice, and principal rites, like the 


tlgneyoi which are known to contribute towards a single 

k . 

result, which are defined by a single result, which 


are 


comprehended by a single procedural text/" which are to 
bo performed by a single eligible person, and 
related to the same period 



are 


fall 


or new moon, -oquence 


requite of necessity, because of the 



of their 


simultaneous performance s and since It is necessary to 
determine the particular kind of sequence, iext, (position) 


etc, are capable of fixing the variety thereof, Whore, 

hwflftr, ‘hero U no relationship of subsidiary and principal, 

nor even definition by a single o.igihlo person, 49 in 
the ease of the saury a, arytimfiiiu, prn_ apaiya and other 

9Uflh rites, there is no nee ! for any particular sequence ; 

aod, hence, tent etc. era of no authority as filing a 

particular sequence, though some (particular smiiiencq) is 
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unavoidably understood (because of the Impossibility of 
pronouncing vH three at the same time), N'ur is there any 

authority such as direct statement or the like for a 

relationship of subsidiary and principal* as between the 
desire to know Religious Duty and the desire to know 

Brahman* 

Kow t there is seen a rule of sequence, even where there 

is no relationship of subsidiary and principals as in the case 

of the milk-pail IpodoAunoh which secures a human goaI, B> 
in relation to the subsidiaries of 



duff? a pH nja mtlsa 
sacrifice, or as in the case of the dar&ap&fvmn Uia and 
the soma sacrifice mentioned in ” Having performed the 
dard'dpUr^am&sa, one should perform the sorca sacrifice/' 
which do not stand in the relationship of subsidiary and 
principal To this he .says ; since there Is no authority 


even for the relationship H ‘ of eligibility of the person 
(already) eligible” : this is the construction. It Is for 
the person who, as desiring heaven, is eligible for the 
iiorr«plIrifflfra<Xsfl T that, as desiring cattle, there is eligibility 
for the milk-pail in connection with the water-sprink- 
ling, a subsidiary of the ffarvu p u r$a mu m rite. The milk- 
pail is not* indeed,, capable of producing cattle directly 
without operating In some way. N or is there Scriptural 
ention of its entering into any other operation, in which 

case it would fall outside the order of subsidiaries of that 

{dars'QpUr^amUsa). It does, however* appear as dependent 
on the water- sprinkling rite* because of Its contiguity 
thereto in "With a cup one is to sprinkle water; with 
the milk-pail* cue who desires cattle / 4 and because of tfaa 
suitability of that for the sprinkling of water. Hence, 
because of the dependence of the milk-pail on the water- 
sprinkling, which is a subsidiary to the sacrifice, it Is 
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There is also difference in the fruit and the object 
of the desire to know. Prosperity is the fruit of the 
knowledge of Religious Duty, and it depends on obser- 
vance ; but the knowledge of Brahman has beatitude 
as its fruit ; and it does not depend on any other 


concluded that, though contributory (only) to a human goal, 
it belongs to a sequence, through the sequence of that 

(subsidiary). 


Such 


equeiioe as artists between the smna 


(sacrifice) and the i yf i (darffapUnjamUsa) should be known 
to have boon refuted (in its application to the present 

case), even by the refutation of direct statement^ 

Even if the relationship of subsidiary and princi- 


pal or the 



of the person eligibl 


be 


sequence may be intended, when defined by the 
rasult, as among the six sacrificial rites — -tUjnenQ *to, 
defined by the one endi attainment of heaven; 

IUH 

Religious Duty be a pari of the Brahman desired to be 

just as sequence b intended among the 


bseat, 

same 


all 

if 



known* then 


four chapter? of the Sr ohm a 


sUtraa, each of which t reats 
of some aspect of the Brahman taught in all the four. 


which are 


utually relased by the non-difference of 


may 


intended 


which is dee i red to be known, even so, here too, sequence 

as between the desires to know Religious 
an, because of being objects of a single 

And neither of these (conditions) is here 

There is alao difference in the 


Duty and B rah 
d os ire to know. 


tt 


present ; thus he 


fruit and the object of the desire to know 


PH 


* 


tha difference in th 

knowledge of Rellgi 


Ha analyses 


fruit: Prosperity » li € fruit of fcho 


Duty 


IF 


Since the desire 


h dependant on knowledge las 


its 


know 
), the 
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observance. Religious Duty, the object of the desire 
to know, has to come into existence, and does not 
exist at the time of knowing, because it is dependent 
on the activity of the person. But hero the object of 
the desire to know is the existent Brahman, which* 
being eternally existent, does not depend on human 
activity. There is also difference in the operation 
of the text. That text, which defines Rdigiottfi 
Duty* instructs a person only by engaging him 
in an activity. The text dealing with Brahman, 


however* merely Instructs the person [ since the know- 
ledge Is to be produced from the text, the person is not 
directed (to activity) in respect of knowledge. As in 
the case of the knowledge of an object produced from 
the contact of the sense-organ with the object, so (in 


it here). 


words "fruit of knowledge 11 mean "fruit of the desire to 
know"; that h the idea* Nor is the difference of fruit 
one of nature alone ; there is difference even in the way 
which they are brought about ; hence he says : “ and it 


m 


depends on observance* Th& know-edge of Brahman does 

not need any other observance , except the continued repeti- 
tion of knowledge from verbal testimony, for* the co-pre- 
sence of rite*, obligatory or occasioned, has already been 


refuted; this is the idea. 

He slates the wholesale -difference in the objects de- 
aired to bo known: "Religious Duty . . , has to come into 

existence" etc. Bhapya^ Is “what has to come into existence '; 

the krtya termination signifies the agent {of the action)/ 
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What comes into eiistsncs has to be brought about by the 

operation of an operator, is dependent on that, and is hence 
non-existent prior to that, t.e., when it is known What 

exists is true ; it is invariably real, not unreal at any time ; 
this is the meaning. The difference between the objects 
desired to be known is not merely because of their nature, hut 
also because of differences in the operation of the respective 


means which convoy knowledge of the 




Thus* he says ■ 


There is also a difference Ln the operation of the text.'* 
The term codana here signifies Scripture! text (not merely 
injunctive tertl, the general being secondarily implied by 
what denotes the particular. He analyses the difference in 

operation thus: That text which defines Religious Duty 

la Scripture, which is of non-human origin, there is 


ate 


no room for commands etc-, which are expressions of diffe- 
rent form* of the human will; hence codanfi here means 
teaching. Hence it is said H The means of knowing: that 
idharma) is teaching / 1 “ And that (teaching) relates to 


bkuvan Le, r 


bn 


pi 



operations 


that 


are taught by 


Ltseif, and also to the content thereof, 14. , sacrifice atc + ; 
^dcrilici 1 etc. ar^ the content of since the opera- 

v.Qn consisting in effort is determined In dependence on 
that (sacrifice etoJ t and since the word vipitfa (content) m 
derived from the root to bind (so that the content is 
what the effort is bound to). (Seripturo) makes known 
Religious Duty such as sacrifice etc., only as directing m 

pamon to them as moans subserving his desires, through 


making 


known 


that operations 


and, through their 


channel, sacrifices are instrumental to what is desired; 
not otherwise (does Scripture function). The teaching 
about Brahman, however, merely instructs the pern on, but 
dues not instruct him as directing him to activity. Why f 
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Because knowledge free from the direction to activity 

is produced by the teaching, 

How, it may be s*fd; a person m taught Brahman by 

which 


«■ M 


Vedanta test? like 1 The self is to be known, 
purport to be injunctive* only by directing him to the 


knowing 


ity, because of syntactical 


with that 


(apparently injunctive text.) ; hence, there is similarity of 

the teaching of Brahman to the teaching of Religious 
Duty. To thla he says : the person is not directed (to 


activity) in respect of the knowledge/ 

This Is what Is intended ; a person is not to be directed 
(to activity) in respect of tho intuition of Brahman, 


fur, that, being of the nature of Brahman, is eternal and 
not to be produced ; nor in respect of contemplation. 


for. 


that being established, through observation 


of 


co-presence and co-absence, to be the cause of excellence 
in knowledge, cannot be the object of an injunction; 
nor is respect of knowledge through verbal testimony, since 
that too arises unhindered in him who has studied the 
Yedas n knows the words and their senses, and understands 
the true principles governing knowledge gained through 

verbal testimony. As an example of this same he says ; 

‘as in the case of lbs knowledge of an object produced from 

the contact of the sense organ with the object/ He links 


what is illustrated, in the words 


■ l 


(is it acre )/ 1 Further 


in those Vedanta texts, whose purport is to enjoin 
knowledge of the self, the ascertainment of the true 
nature of the self cannot be knowledge gained from verbal 
testimony ; for, their purport would then bo not the true 
nature of the self, but injunctions to the knowledge 
thereof. That which is their purporfc t that, verily, b 
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Therefore, something has to be stated, in immediate 


succession to which the desire to know Brahman ie 

taught. This is the statement; discrimination of 
things eternal and non-eternal ; non-attachment to the 
enjoyment of fruit here or hereafter; possession in 

abundance of calmness, equanimity and other such 


means; and desire for release. Where, indeed, these 
exist, even prior to a desire to know Religious Duty, 


and 


after that too, it is possible to de 


to know 


Brahman and also to know : not in their ab 


Therefore, by the word 


<1 


then 


R* 


is in rig hi. + ' immediate 


succession to possession ip abundance of the means 

stated before. 


chair significance. Nor does ascertainment of the true 

is taught result even from that* the purport 


nature 


what 


of which is something eke, on the ground that knowledge 
depends on what is known and stands in need of it ■ 


for t this (dependence) is intelligible even through super- 
imposition -rtf.., a. now l@dge need not be of the fm# 
nature of what is known)* Hence it is settled that 


the 


Vedanta Las not for purport an injunction 


knowledge 


1 he present topic is concluded thus : 11 Therefore, sc ma 


thing has 


be stated 


■ ■ 


etc. 


That in 


which 


there would be no desire to know Brahman, that in the 


presence 


which* however, that 






existent : this is the so 

staternent: d iscri m in ati 


Certainly 


« He states it thus : " 4 This ii the 
tbing8 eternal and non-eternal f# 


etc. The eternal, the inner self ; the non^eternal. the 

b °^ Fi organs* objects etc. If discrimination relating to th^e 
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be of the nature of certitude, Brahman being already known. 

the desire to know Brahmin would be superfluous. Then, 

let it be that discrimination is hare knowledge, not certitude : 
that being so, it might be doubt, which is other than 
(truth and) error ; that cannot bring about non-attachment 
and not bringing that about, how can that be the cause 


of tho desire to know Br&h 


Hi 


f Hence it should be 


explained thus i as residing in things eternal and non- 
eternal, IN things eternal and non-eternal" means their 
attributes; "discrimination of thing* eternal and non- 
eternal mean* the discrimination of the substrates which 
are eternal ami non-eternal, as also of their attributes. 
"Inn is vh&t is Faids there need not he specific discrimina- 


tive 


knowledge 


of different substrates, eternal 


and 


non-etemal, in the form 11 this is true, eternal, 


VI 




this 


is 


u nt ru e, n on- o t e rn a 1 


‘fi 


ona does dot ermine certainly the 


difference between substrates in general, os also between 

their attributes, as eternal and non-eternal. To be eternal 

is to be true; that in which this is, that is eternal, 

true ; and thus, it is in the sphere of desire, 
he non-eternal is 


To 

to be untrue ; that in which this 

it is not 


is, that is non-eternal, untrue ; and thus, 

iu the sphere of desire. Of these, which are experienced 
and constitute the spheres of the concepts " Thou *' and 

I- ,f object and the subject, that which is established 
to be true, eternal and pleasant, that comes in the sphere 
of desire; that, however, which becomes non-eternal, 
untrue, encompassed by the three-fold misery, that is to be 

abandoned; this disc rim i nation of things eternal and non- 
Sternal comes to him whose intellect has bean purified by 
the rites performed whether in a prior existence or in this 
one, as shown by experience and reasoning. If or may 


t ■ 
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it be said that there is no such thing 1 as truth ; for, in the 
absence of that, even untruth which has that (truth 3 
an substrate would be unintelligible ; further, even for the 
Nihilists, the Void itself Ls real Having thus considered 
wisely in the light of the experience and reasoning of the fore- 
most among men. having looked at himself, who with the 
rest of the animate world goes about migrating, constantly 
being bom and dying , 1 in the worlds from Satyaloka down 
to Avici, in encompassed by the three kinds of misery and is 
tossed about helplessly <m the waves of the migratory cycle 
through (all divisions of time from) the instant, the muhurta 
* about an hour), the yU ma (three hour*), the day, the night, 
the fortnight* the month,, the season (two months}, the 


half-year* the year, the uuga* Ihe period of four yufiaXi the 
period of a Many* the deluge and the great deluge (when 
even the primal elements ate destroyed) up to the period 


of 


a 


creation and the intermediate creation, there 


arises (for him) a contemplation of the impermanence, 
impurity and miserable nature of this migratory world. 

the contemplation arising from this kind of dis* 


Fro 


it 


crimination of thing* eternal and non-eternal, there result 1 for 


him 


Hi 


non -attach men l to the enjoyment of fruit here or here- 


after", iri&i (literally, thing) means that which is sought, 

that is to say, fruit. Non-attachment thereto is indifference 

duo to the realisation of it as not worthy of enjoyment. 
Thence " the possession in abundance of calmness, equanimity 

and other such means/* It is T verily, the mind, which is 
intoxicated with the wine of passion and other impurities, 
that directs the Organs to their respective objects, high and 
low, bring? about various activities and their fruit in the 
nature of merit and demerit, and offers up the self as an 
oblation in the fearful fire of migration, which is * mass 
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of the flivmas of manifold omeries, That mind, however, 
in which the Intoxication due to the wine of passion etc., 
has been put an end to b y the perfecting of non-attachment 
gained by the repetition of the contemplation (mentioned 

above), ie subjugated, fa brought under control by the 
self. This subjugation of the mind occasioned by non* 
attachment is called calmness (arumci) or i'a#iknrti~mmjfia* 


And the subjugated mind is mads tit for application in 
respect of truth (i.e., to the Investigation of truth) ; this 
its capacity is (fteo) equanimity, just as it is understood 
that the calm young hull is made fit to draw a plough, 
a cart etc. In the " etcetera ,ff (of the commentary) are 
included desire to abandon ititiksu) objects, turning awy 
(upfifo/f) from them, and faith (.srafMAtfl in tho truth. 
Hence it is that Scripture says: 'Hence, having become 
possessed of calmness, equanimity, turning away (from 

objects), the desire to abandon (them), and faith* one* seeing 

the self in the self alone, sees everything in the self. 
S*tiMtt-damrtdi~sridhanfi-mmpnt Is the possession of these 

means, calmness, equanimity etc., in an abundant degree- 
Thence arises iho desire in him for release from the 


¥% 


burnings to the migratory cycle; hence he says; 


-L 


desire for release 


■ ■ 


3nd 


For this one, who has heard that the 


knowledge of Lhe eternally pure* intelligent and free Brahman 


is the cause of release* there cornea the desire to know 
th&t even before* and (sometimes) after, the desire to know 
Religious Duty ; hence, the Immediate succession is to 
them alone, not to the desire to know Religious 
Duty; thus, he says: ‘ when indeed, these’ ate* Not 
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The word “ therefore ” signifies the reason. Because 
m the Veda itself, tests, like “ Therefore as here the 
enjoy ment acquired by an act perishes, even so, here- 
after, the enjoyment acquired through Religious Duty 
perishes," show that agnihotra etc., which are means 
to prosperity, have an impermanent fruit; and because 
it is shown that the supreme goal of man results from 
the knowledge of Brahman, by texts like 1 One who 

knows Brahman attains (he supreme"; 
immediate succession to the possession in abundance of 
the means stated above, there should be the desire to 
know Brahman. 



merely 


desire to know, bo says, but knowledge itself 


results therefrom 


11 


and also to know." Ho concludes 


M 


Therefor* 


«■> 


de. 


The word 


II 


at &b 




which comes next in order is oi- 


ri 


plained thus* “The word * therefore signifies the ransom 

This Hams sense of the reason connoted by 14 therefore ** 

Because in the Veda itself' 1 etc. 



to 


ho explains thus : w 

floro p it is asked t true* there tomes the 

know Brahman after the possession in abundance of 

the me am declared > But this itself is unintelligible, 
iinoe non-attachment to the enjoyment of fruit here or 

hereafter is unintelligible- Fruit., being characterised as the 


object of desire* is what is known to be advantageous* 

1 here cannot he for him non-attachment to that which 
titsidf) causes attachment. If it be said that there is 
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attachment even to pleasure, because of its association 
pain* why, alas* should there not be attachment 


with 

oven to pain H because of its association with pleasure ? 

Hence, one should, in accepting pleasure, endeavour to 
remedy pain; even if pain should come in unavoidably, 
it should bo remedied and the pleasure alone enjoyed* 

This is how ; ho who desires fish brings up the fish 
along with mosses and thorns takes what in to be taken 
and abandons the rest < or, ho who desires grain brings 
the grain with the straw, takes what is to be taken and 

j 1 , . _ . * « 

abandons the rest. Hence, it is not proper to abandon the 
pleasure here or hereafter which is known to be advan- 
tageous, because of the fear of pain* Verily* one due* 
not refrain from sowing because there are hearts of the 
field or from putting the pot on to cook because there are 
beggar*. Further, even though the very timid may give 

up visible pleasure, because the pleasure from sandal-paste 
or women is tainted, with pain consisting in its decrease 
(by consumption), that cannot apply to pleasures hereafter 
such as (enjoyment in) heaven etc*, those being Imports b- 

Scripture indeed say* : " We have drunk *o»tu, we 


able. 

have become immortal 


VS 


also 


4 * 


The merit of him who 


sacrifices with the cRturmU&ya cannot, verily, diminish". 
Hur cun there be an inference here a* to d struct ibility on 


the ground of (its) 



produced h since its content is 


sublafcd by revelation, like the inference abouv the purity 
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of the hu 


an Skull {by analogy with conches etc.) Hence, the 
possesion of the above-mentioned menus being non-existent, 
it follows that there cannot be the desire to know Brahman, 
To meet this result, the revered t 




fherefore 


M 


and 


pfaorisfc uses the word 
meaning is explained by the coalmen- 


thus : Because in (he Veda itself' etc. 

This is what js intended: true, beasts, begga 


he set at nought 


can 


cooks etc, ; pain, how 


which is manifold, produced by various causes 


* 


bo remedied 


dependent on 


for f in the 



i ' 


run, the miseries of bains 

} oneself) and of diininu tiem 


are constantly and inseparably attendant 


foapp 


Hot even the be 


th 


on all produced 
of craftsmen can remove 


p o is on alone from food which 


and poison, and eat (the food) 


mixed with honey 


honey alone P In conju 
nut ion, the texts like 

acquired by an act 


in conjunction with the 


Li 


with the inference as to dimi 


Therefore 


hero the 


etc 


which declare di 


II 


ent 

bring 


about a secondary sense for texts like "We have drunk 


primary 


tfoma"' etc.„ because the 

the Paurartlkas say : +l Pormanetioe 


J — _ 


i i 


possible 


As 



primal 


Ei 


called Immortality 


the dissolution of 


M 


And here, by the word brahma the valid means of 

knowledge thereof, the Veda, is brought to mind, r And, 
because of suitability, such texts as " Therefore, as here the 
enjoyment acquired by an act" etc . are referred to by the 
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Brahma- jijbd&l is desiro to know in respect of 

Brahman. And Brahman is that whose definition will 
bo stated as “That whence for this what begins 
with origination". For this very reason, for the word 
“Brahman" there cannot be the doubt of any other 
meaning like that of caste etc. 11 Of Brahman " is in the 

sixth case in the sense of object, not in the residuary 
sense ; because what is desired to be known is needed 
for the desire to know, and because of the non*designa- 


rion of anything else as desired to be known. 


pronoun “therefore," and indicated as the reason by the 

fifth case termination (the fas suffix in efa&). 

Be this so. Just as misery is attendant on produced 

happiness like heaven etc,, even so It may be in the case 
of Brahman. To this he says : " And because it is shown that 
the supreme goal of man re suits from the knowledge of 
Brahman." This U what is meant thereby: therefore, 
because of revelation, which declares the diminution of 
(enjoyment ini heaven etc., and the knowledge of Brahman 
as the supreme human goal, there results the possession 
of the above-mentioned means in abundance ; and thence 

it iB settled there is the desire to know (Brahman). 

The (compound-) word brohiud-jijUtisil b thus explained : 
" Desire to know in respect of Brahman ” By showing the 

compound (to bo) of the sixth case, the refutation is to 

be understood of tba explanation of this by earlier com- 
mentators as a fourth case compound — brahman* 

Fur, by the dictum of Katyayana " in the dative compound, 
both the basic object anrl the modification should be 
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apprehended/ 1 it is a rule that there are dative compounds 
only in respect of a basio object and its modifications, as 
in the case of wood and the sacrificial stake ; where the 
compounded elements are not related as basic object and 


modification* that 



compound is ruled out; further 


the possessive compound is clearly laid down in the case 

horse-fodder" etc.* in the words Bh Horse-fodder etc. 


of 


are sixth case compounds \ 


5* 


Even 


m 



possessive 


compound* the primacy in fact of Brahman (as compared 

the verbal primacy of J the desire to know ”) is 


with 
intelligible* 


Be this so. When it is said 11 desire to know in re* 


poet of Brahman," since 


Mb 


Brahman 


Iff 


is used 


In many 


senses, there is this doubt; of which Brahman is there 


this desire to know? The word "Brahman" is used of 
the brahmin G&ffta, as in brahmakatti (brahminioidej, of the 
Veda, as In brakmojjhnm (forgetting the Veda once 
studied), and of the supreme self, as in " He who knows 
Brahman becomes Brahman itself Tf * 



doubt he 

remove*: ' And Brahman is that whose definition will be 


stated" etc. 


Since after premising the desire to know 


Brahman* he define? the supreme self, in order to bring that 
to mind, we understand that the desire to know mentioned 
here is the desire to know the supreme self aLone, not the 
brahmin caste etc. ; this is the sense* 

Even accepting the compound lq be of the sixth case 
it in the sixth case not in the sense of object, bul in a resi- 
duary sense; since the residuary sense signifies relationship 
in general, not merely that of being the object, when it is 

desire to know in respect of Brahman*'' it amounts 

■i flu « . „ » . 


said 


M 


to saying desire lo know (all) that 


is connected with 
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Brahman Thus* the things that serve the desire to 
know Brahman, such as the nature of Brahman, the valid 
moan* of knowing it, reasoning, the means (of attainment] 
and the fro it, all signified by the name L desire to know 
Brahman," are comprehended under the name “desire to 


know Brahman / 1 since they are related to Brahman 
directly or indirectly- In the sixth ease with the sense 
of object, however, what b signified by 1 Brahman *' 


is 


the 



; that is only the nature (of Brahman) ; and the 
means of knowledge etc. would not be comprehended ; 
hence, in respect of the means of knowledge etc., the in- 
quiry would be into what was not premised. To those 


who think thus, he says: Of Brahman* is in the sixth 

case in the sense of object/' He states the reason: 
u because what is desired to be known is needed For t\e desire 


to know / 1 Knowledge is bound pp with the attainment 

of the desire - p and fur knowledge, what is to be known is 
Brahman. Knowledge is not, verily, determined in the 
absence of what is to be known, nor the de*ire to know in 
tbo absence of knowledge ; hence, because of being bound up 
with the attainment (.of it), the desire to know primarily 
needs an object alone, not what is refuted in general; 

for, oven In the absence of thh flatter)* that (desire) is 
determined, ■when the object exists. Verily* there is not, 
after seeing the sun or the moon, a search for what is 
related, in the form "Of wb&£ is this M I There is, however, 


when One says 


i* 


knowledge 




the search for the object, in 


the form What l- its object ? 11 Hence, because of being 

primarily needed. Brahman is related as object alone, not 
as what is related In general, this (sensei being secondary. 
And thus, (the compound is in) the sixth case with the 
sense of object; this is the meaning. 
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Now t even on the acceptance of the sixth case in 
the residuary sense* Brahman's being the object of the 
desire to know is not contradicted ; for relationship in 
general is based on some particular relationship. Even 

thus* for one who* discarding the direct object- 
ness of Brahman > assumes indirect objecLness through 
the channel of general relationship, the effort is in 

vain. 


How, it is true that the desire to know is not 
determined in the absence of what Is desired to be known ; 

but there may bo some other object for this desire* while 

Brahman may he related to it as a residuary. To this 
he says i " and because of the non-designation of anything 
else as desired to be known." 


With some unrevealed view one asks ; " Now* even on 
the acceptance of the sixth case in the residuary sense Fr 

etc. ^ since relationship in general is not opposed to a 
particular relationship, and since the determination of the 
desire to know is intelligible without contradicting 
(Brahman^) being the object: this is i he sense. Himself 


with an unrovealad view* he criticise** ; "even thus* for one 

who discarding the direct objcctness of Brahman " 


ate. 

Well indeed have you followed the true principles of 
interpretation in abandoning the relationship of expressed 
objectless, which is primarily needed by the desire to 
know, and which is fit to be related primarily, and 
(adopting) the relationship of what is related in general, 
which is needed somehow at a later stage* hhm making! 


tb e secondary primary and the primary secondary ! The 
designation (of the relationship} as 1 direct" 


and 4+ indirect 



^ ^ — ■ ■ - 
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Now, it is not in vain, *ince it would have the 
purpose of premising inquiry into everything, without 
residue, that is dependent on Brahman ; if this be said, 
no ; because on the acceptance of the principal, whatever 
is dependent on it will be presumptively implied. 
Brahman, indeed, being what is most desired to be 
attained by knowledge, is the principal. That principal 
one, which is the 



of the desire to know- 



accepted, those things, without a desire to know which 
there will not be the desire to know Brahman, will 
certainly be presumptively implied; hence they are not 
to be separately stated in the aphorism. Just as 


when it is said, " Here goes the king, what is stated 
is the going of the king along with his retinue, so is it 
here. And it is so, also because of conformity with 
Scripture. The Scriptural passages beginning with 


(in the commentary) is in the sense uf l * primary 


¥V 


and 


+l non- primary/' 


II 


manifest " and " non -muni fast 


TT 


The objector now reveals Ins view; not in vain, since il 
would have the purpose oF premising inquiry into everything; 
without residuej that is dependent on Brahman •” This* has 

been explained above. The respondent too reveals his own 


view : 


fli 


no; because on the acceptance of the principal 


ft 


etc. 


The principal position belong*, in fact, to Brahman (though 
it is not so in the sentence)* The sense of the rest (of 
the commentary) along with the illustration is not obscure ; 
the support of Scripture too is not obscure in sense* 
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Therefore, “ Of Brahman ** is in the sixth case in the 
sense of object. 


Jijnasa is desire to know. The knowledge 
culminating in realisation is the object of the desire 
expressed by the son-suffix ; because fruit is the 
content of desire. Indeed, Brahmen is the object 
desired to be realised through valid knowledge. The 

realisation of Brahman is, indeed, the human goal, 
because it exterminates evils. Nescience etc., the 
seeds of all transmigration whatsoever. Therefore 

Brahman is what is to be desired to be known. 


Having thus established the compound (as of the 
character) acceptable to him, he state* the meaning of the 


word jijUaita 


I H 


inasa is 


die 


sire to know. 


HP 


Be 



so. 


is not the content of desire. The attainment 


Knowledge 

of happiness or the remedying of misery is. verily, the 
sphere of desire, or, through these, the moans therefor. 


Knowledge of Brahman is not such 


It is not, indeed 


1 


experienced a* advantageous or os the cessation of what is 

disadvantageous. Nor is it & means to those two ; for, 
oven when that exists, no special happiness is seen, while 
the misery that continues does not oeaso. Hence, merely 
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to? 


because of t he aphonst's words, being tho object of desire daca 
not mult for kaowladgc. To this hfl says ; The know- 
ledge culminating in realisation etc. Hoi bare knowledge 

is desired ; rather, it is tho knowledge* which as bringing 

about realisation or intuition culminates in realisation* 
that is the object of the desire expressed by the ^i^uffix. 
Why f "Because fruit U the content of desire deeire has 


the means for its sphere till the fruit is attained ; this is 
the complement (to be understood). 

Now t let it be that knowledge culminates in realisation ; 
does it even then become a desired object f Knowledge 
of what is not required is not, verily, desired* even if it 
culms Elate in realisation. To this he says: "Indeed 

Brahman is the object desired to be realised through valid 
knowledge. Let It be that there is realisation whose 


content is Brahman : even thus* how is it wbat is desired f 


To this he says : ' The realisation of Brahman is, indeed, 
the human goal/" Is it prosperity? Ho; it is, rather. 

beatitude, which is of the nature of Brahman* the 

supreme bliss whence has been expelled all taint of 


of 


isery ; 


hence it is the unexcelled human goal. 


Be this bo. The realisation of Brahman is not the 
human goal For the human goal is what is pervaded by 
human activity ; and to this l re atisa tion), which is of the 
nature of Brahman, generation, modification, purification or 
attainment cannot happen, as, being non-eternal in that 


cose, it could 



intelligibly be of that nature (of 


Brahman), And when geaeratioB etc, arc absent, there U 
no pervasion by (human) activity. Hence, realisation of 

Brahman is not the human goal. To this he -ays ; 
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"because it exterminates evils. Nescience etc,, the seech of 

all transmigration whatsoever.' True, in the real hat ion 

of the nature of Brahman 


of 


Brahman, which 


1 


■ 


generation etc. do not occur; yet, under the influence 


of 


t h o 


indeterminable beginnmgless Nescience 


the 


nature of Brahman, though not illumined by another and 

though shining, appears as if not shining and as if illu- 
mined by another* though different from the body, organs 


etc., it appears as if not different from the 


ci 


hence* 


prior to the extermination of tho evils, Nescience etc** 
the seeds of Ira ns migration, it is una trained, as it ware, 
and when that (extermination) exists, it become? attained, 
as it wore: consequently, being thus sought by men* it is 
appropriately the human goal. 

The word "etcetera K after 11 Nescience ’" comprehends 
the impressions thereof. The cessation of Nescience etc.„ 
however, should be known to come from the effect of 
contemplation, ytV,, intuition, which is a variety of psy- 
chosis of the infernal organ. Ho concludes: "Therefore. 

B+ahman is what is to be desired to be known |>y the person 

who is of the character stated above and desires release* 
Not* verily, without that knowledge is Nescience, which with 
its impressions is the primal cause of manifold miseries, 
destroyed* Nor without its destruction is there the 
testation of the intuition of the as of tho nature of 
Brahman* the mass of bliss whence has bean expelled all 
taint of misery. Hence, by those who desire (to realise) 
the nature of Brahman, the mass of bliss, the means there* 
to. i.e-, knowledge, should be desired. And that results 
from the Vedanta texts not of themselves, but as aided by the 
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That Brahman, again, should be oilhor known or 
unknown. It known* it is not to be desired to be known ; 
if not known, it cannot at all be desired to bo known. 


a aqu i ry into 8 r& h m an 


oonsequently p through 


ira 



directed to the inquiry into Brahman, not to the 


texts or to the 


declare 


this 


(latter) 


already attained by fthe aphorism) 


Ik 


Then, thoro- 


fore, the inquiry into Religious Duty, 1 ' which aphoristi- 
cally expresses the injunction to study ones uwn V eda 

this (study) signifying 


icg the fruitful understanding of the 
sense; and the apprehension of Religion Duty, since it 


implies the (entire) sense of the Veda, secondarily 


IJ 


plies 


Brahman too, in tb® same 
Religious Duty (udAprFrtttb 


way as (it implies) what is 

Though, like the inquiry 


to 


Religious Duty 


■ 


inquiry into Brahman too may be implied 


by the inquiry into the sense of the Veda 


forth in the earlier inquiry Unto dhurtno). Nor does the 
inquiry into Brahman follow immediately on the mere study 
of the Veda. Hence, in order to start the inquiry into 
Brahman and also to show that it follows immediately on the 
discrimination of the eternal from the non-eternal OtC-, this 
aphorism has to be stated ; thus, there is no repetition. 

Be this so. By this aphorism, it has been r-aid, instru- 
mentality to the knowledge of Brahman to taught of inquiry ; 
that does not stand to reason, since it cannot bear exami- 
nation , time, one asks ; " That Brahman, again gin, Fwm 
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the Vedlut* text*, which as not of human origin are self- 
evidently valid, (Brahajia) should be either known or 
not known. If i£ bo known* It ha^ been made the content 
of ascertained knowledge arising out of the Vedanta 
teiEg ; therefore* it is not to be desired to be known; for, 


the means which* having produced its fruit, (yet) makes 
no distinction to its object, transgresses the definition 

the VedLntas, 


of means. Or eIse T if it be not known fro 
then* since the VedEntaa do not teach it, it would ever be 
unknown and could not be desired to be known. Desire 
arises for what has been experienced and liked, not for what 
has never been experienced before. Kor, even if it were 
liked, could it be known, there being no means of valid 
knowledge 'in respect thereof). Verbal testimony should 
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the desire:: to know 


ill 


be said to be the means of knowing it i as will be said : 
“' Because of thj sacred 'teach ing-aource. If that does not 

give knowledge of it, whence then its It he s*n ?£ra» 
authoritative ness in that respect ? Nor does any other 
means of valid knowledge apply in respect of Brahman- 
Hence, since in the case of what is known, though it can 
be known, there is no desire to know* and in the cose of 
what ia not known, it is not the object of desire and cannot 
be known. Brahman cannot be the object of tho desire 

to know ; this is the objection. He remedies it ; " The 

reply ie: there does e^ist Brahman, who is by nature eternally 


pure, intelligent and free. This is the sense : even prior to 
the inquiry into Brahman, for him h who has studied the 
Veda, who has by a study of Etymology (nirukta) t Grammar 
(uj/Bksropa) etc*, understood the relation of words and 
their import, there is even without the inquiry a general 
undent andirg of the nature of Brahman endowed vriifeh 
eternality etc from the string of texts beginning with 
Existence alone this was in the beginning- dear one " and 
ending with H< That thou art Hero, by the words 


fci 


,r Brahman etc- (in the commentary) signifying the object 
of knowledge there is indicated secondarily the knowledge 
whose content is Brahman, since tho existence of that 
(Brahman) is not settled prior to inquiry* when there is a 
doubt. By the word eternal/ misery characterised by 
diminution Is excluded. By the word pure/ misery due 
to adjuncts like the body etc., is excluded. The word 
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■ I ■ 


intelligent 




exhibits it as blissful and not illumined by 


another, since bliss and effulgence are non-differen t 

Be this so. If release existed* then would shine forth 
these t its (qualities) purity etc, ; but, prior to that, there is 
conjunction with misery through the bo lily attributes of 
birch, old age, death etc., due to ttun^difference fro 


the 


■in 


y etc. To this he says : 


+L 


free , 


Always free,, 


always pure, it yet appears so (i.e., non-different from the 
body eto.) f because of delusion due to the influence ef 


Having thus shown the adjunct- 



hcgi nn ingl e*s N esc i once, 

le^s form of Brahman, he declares its form as with the 
djuact of Nescience : omniscient and ndowed with all 

powers. By this is shown its being the causa of the 
universe, since being or not being the cause \& depen* 
dent on the presence or absence of power and k now- 


led ge. 


Whence t again, the realisation of Brahman as of 


this nature? To this he says: By him whe analyses tbs 
meaning of the word Brahman etc- The realisation of 


Brahman as of this nature comes not merely from considers* 

tion of texts 1. \ e Existence alone " etc TB taken together 

with what goes before and after, hut the word " Brahman " 
itseif gives us this very sense through its etymology. He 
give-* the derivation ; because of conformity with the sense of 


ihe root brh V The root 


M 


excellence. 


bfW meaning growth, signifies 


This 


undefined excellence 


permits of it 


(Brahman) (thr- attribution of) eternality, purity, intelligence 
oto„ conveyed through other words ; this h the sense. 
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Having thus declared that purity ate. are well-known 


of the denotation of the word 


«■ 


thill. 


M 


be says also of the 


« # 


denotation of the word “ thou ” : "And, because of being 
the self of all, the existence of Brahman is we II- known. 
The eiistenee of Brahman is well-known to all, even to 


the ploughman with his dust-covered feet ; whence ? Because 

it U himself. This itsalf is explained : " Every one verily ” 


elite:. 


He confirms thl* cognition 



by the refuta 


lion of non^ 





not not ' etc. : doe* not fail 



to cognise “ f exist,'' but certainly does (so) 
this h the construction. Sow. one may know ' I exist,’ but 


To thi* he says : 11 If, indeed 


4 II 


etc. 


■ i 




If be did not 


II 


may not know the self- 
Ha would not have the cognition 'M exist 
cognise the j r tm-self, which is the substrate of I. ness, 
he would not have the cognition of I ; thi* is the sense. 
Now, lot it be that all men have the cognition of the self, the 
substrate of " I-ness " : what of it for Brahman f To this he 


says 


" And the self is Brahman ' ; 



t tonal relation of 


M 


that 


Si" 


to 


i* 


thou 


M 


of the apposi 
Hence, the purity 


intelligence etc. of the denotation of the 


+ r 


that 


■ f 


being 


n 


well-known from Scripture, and thejfrfi denoted by the 

being wall-known from perception, and $ince the 

the cognition 


thou 


at 



cognition of the word-sigmHeanca 

of the ^enience-signlficancct it is intelligible that the 

a» of the 

That thon 


realisation of the denotation of the thou 
nature of Brahman results from the text 


fw 




art 


41 


this is the idea 
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i f, then i in the world, Brahman is well -know 


the self, in ihat case, since it 


IS 


follow; 
know n 


again that it 

No: 




wn 


is not to be desired to be 


because there are conflicting views 


as 


to its particular nature. The ordinary man and the 


Lokfiyatika 


conceive of the seif as the mere hodv 


qualified by intelligence. Others hold that the self is 


only the intelligent sense 


it is the mind 


V et. others say 


Some say that it is mere momentary 


sog 



Others say that 


say that there 


the void. Still others 


being d 'ferent from the body, who 


migrates, who is agent and 




say that 



The objector declares the defect 

alternatives ; '* If, then. In the world ' etc. 

means the saccos si on of teacher and taught 
text 


in the first of these 


The world " 


If 


If 


II 


the 


That thou art. 


■it 


self— where 


Brahman be well-known to be the 


ghi to say " The .self (be understood] 


Brabmatip the statement 


I ft 


Brahman as the self 


understood (as made! In view of the 
non ~d i£Te renc e — (I t would a^tun follow 

it ea; 

thin : 


be the object of the desire to know) 


Ho 


'* is to be 

it eution to declare 
that being known 

He answers 



n ot ? 


Because th 


are 


views as to its particular 



Such conflicting views 


of 


the seedn of doubt* in the absence of any means 


knowledge to confirm or confute 


because of 



fainrar 
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he is eajoyer alone, not a sent. There is, as different 


from that, ihe Lt'rd, omniscient and omnipotent, say 
some. The self he is of the enjoyer. say others. Thus 
many people hold different views, basing themselves 

upon reasoning and texts (both sound and) fallacious. 

Of these, he t who without inquiry accepts any, will 

fall trom beatitude and attain to evil. Therefore 
beginning with a 


statement 


of 


the 


desire 


to 


know Brahman, there is begun a respectful inquiry into 

^ edfinta tests, whose auxiliary is reasoning 
inconsistent therewith, and whose purpose jj 


the 

not 


beatitude. 


that doubt the desire to know is intelligible : this is the idea. 
The substrue, which is the basis of dispute, should be 
admitted to tje established by the conclusions of alt systems; 
ejs®, there would be no conflicting views, these having either 

no basis or different buses. 11 Vipratipattin" are, verily, 
conflicting views ; and views cannot have no basis, as then 
they would have nothing to rest on Nor do those (view-) 
conflict which have different bases. The views that 

the intellect is non-eternal and that the soul is eternal 
are not, truly, conflicting views. Hence, it is the con- 
clusion of alt systems that the purity etc. of the denote- 

are known from the Vedanta*, while 


tion of the 


ib 


that 




the jiija denoted by the 


II 



!P ■ 


is established by ox perk- no a. 


The 



views relate merely to their manifestation 


or non*manifestation and to the 


Therefore, mice, 


various modes thereof. 


in respect of the substrate known 


in a genera! way, there are conflicting views 


as to the 
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particulars (of Us nature), doubt in respect of these 
particulars i£ reasonable. 

Of these, he shows first the conflicting views about 

* beginning 


the denotation of the 


Eh ou 


in the 



with L rbe ordinary man ” and ending with enjoyer alone, 
not ag*dt\ Haro, On the views of intelligence body, sense, 
mind or momentary cognition, the eternality etc, of the 
denotation of the ** that ,L cannot relate to the denotation of 
the thou, 1 because of lack of compatibility. On the nihilist 
view too, how can that which is incapable of being 
spoken of and is not a word-sense be the sphere (of 


denotation) 


of 



4 1 


that 


and 


forms of agent and enjoyer too, there 
consonance with the 


of the 


+h 


that, 


ff 


because 


thou"? Of the 
is certainly lack of 
etc. of the denotation 
of mutability. Qo the view 



that (the self) though not an agent is an enjoyer* there 


in lack of consonance with eternality etc,, because of 
mutability. On the view that selves though not enjoyer* 
are many, there continues the same lack of consonance 
with the denotation of the word M that/' because of the 


non-eternality etc. resulting from definition as a plurality 
and because of the abandonment of sion -duality. Through 
the conflicting views in respect of the denotation of the 
word 41 thou/' there are shown similar views in respect 
yf the denotation of the word ' that M * that k to say, 
the Lok&yatikas and others who contend that the Veda? 


are imauthoritative, verily* 

denotation of the ‘that" 


who 


II 


aintain 


the Vedas 


bold the cognition of the 
to be illusory^ while those 

to be authoritative, hold 


that, the denotation of the ‘ that 11 k either figurative 

or not (primarily) intended (as the object of the teaching), 
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Thus* bavmg T through the 


on flic ting views about th 


denotation of the 


*A 


thou, 


i* 


indicated the conflicting 


about the denotation of the 

conflicting views directly relating 


kt 


that, 


■ t 


he states the 

denotation of the 


tl 


that 


i •- 


It 


I here is, as 


different from that, the Lord 


omniscient and omnipotent say some 


hat 


ates 


Lu the ji.?a*se Ives* 


He is different not merely from the body 


also from theji a-seLvc 


the 


hole universe* 


His two 


And ha is a Iso the ruler of 
natural attributes of omni- 
science and omnipotence are motioned to esiab.ish rulership. 
Even ibis (ruler), being different h >m the jtrci-selvea 
cannot have an »p positional relation with the denotation 


1 


of the 


LL 


th 


1 1 


hence, he slates his own view th 


11 


The self, he it of the enjoyer, say others 


Of the 


b 


l.ti 




of the 


self conditioned by Nescience, he, the 


Lord, the denotation of the 


+ 1 


that/' is the self; hence 


T 


different fro 


ii 


the Lord is the jiva -self, as the pot-ether 


Thus, many' etc, They base 


from the ether at large ; this is the sense. 

In finishing with the conflicting views, he states the 

cause Of these views i 
themselves on reasoning 

texts, soundly or unsou 
construction. 

doubt be their cause* even so. 


sound or fallacious 


nd on 


idly interpreted ; Lfaia la the 
Now let there be conflicting views, and let 


by should the inquiry 


into Brahman be 


M 


e need ? To this 


Of these. 


he, who without inquiry etc. Beatitude can come fro 


■ H 


knowledge of the truth 


not of untruth* Further, if 
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because of untrue knowledge there is loss of faith. evil 

too follows, he says ; ' an d attain: to evil etc. He conclude 
the purport of the aphorism: 4- Therefore etc The 


inquiry into the Vod*Lntaa is but reasoning ; other reason- 
ing, which does pot conflict therewith, ^uch a* is mentioned 
m the PDrDo-^lflloflwO and in the NyTfta*RUtra& l in 
discussing the authorita livened of the Vedas, of perception 


etc. 




that of which llie^e are auxiliaries is thus mentioned 


Hence, it is established that the inquiry into Brahman, 
which brings about the knowledge of Brahman, the means 
to supreme beatitude, should be commenced. 




fr ^rrar 


























Brahman, it liaa been said, is to He desired to be 
known. Whnt Is the definition, then of this Brahman ¥ 
To this the venerable aphorist says— 


THAT, WHENCE FOR THIS WHAT BEGINS 

WITH ORIGINATION 


Having thus justified in the first aphorism the com- 
mencement of the inquiry, he commences the inquiry into 

Brahman: That, whence for this what begins with origination- 

The commentator says by way of introduction to this 

aphorism : " Brahman, it has been said, is to U desired to be 
known. What is the definition, then, of this Brahman ' 


Here, though 


of the nature of 


from the premising of the knowledge 


rah man 


as 


the principal, its sub. 


Dianes such as the mean* of valid knowledge etc 


are also pnmfijpdL yet since its nature 


is the princi- 


pal, that atone is first established by objection (and 
answer)* Whatever is experienced 


in any 


limited 


impure 


intelligent and destructible; by the knowledge 


'o: che^e cannot be defined the nature of 5 rah 


Pt 


is opposed 


an! intelligence 


an, which 


them, being of the nature of eteni&l puritr 

No one ever defines the eternal by what 


is produced. Nor can it be defined by its own attributes 
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What begins with janma, i e,. origination ; thus 

it is an adjectival compound indicating its own attribute. 
The meaning of the compound is : origination, Buptenta- 
tion and destruction. And of origination the primacy 
depends on both statements of Scripture and the 
nature of things. It is thus stated in Scripture t ,L That 
whence these beings originate." In this passage the 


such a* eternal Sty, since these are not already known. What 


is well-known 


unknown 

here* sin 


indeed, a definition 


■ 


absolutely 


And similarly, not even verba! testimony obi ns 
Brahman being absolutely unknown is not the 


meaning of a word anH 


cannot be the meaning of 


sentence Hence 


the absence of a definition* Brahman 


cannot be deflired to He known 
objector- 

This objection the revered 


is the view of th 


answer* 




Ti.ai 


whence 


ii 


0tC. 


Let not this experienced universe be the 


definition of Brahman, either as its attribute 


through 


identity with it; hut it may well be (the definition) 


originated by 


the latter* just aa the attainment of 


different localities is (a definition* of the motion of th 


o -3 uin ■ 


this is the purport. 

He analyses the parts of the aphorism: 'what 

begins with jmimt, t.e„ origination 1 etc. For the sake 

of parsimony, the aphorisi uses the neuter jaarmflrfi i 

and the commentator, in order to justify this, gives 

the spmHAara-dlfciwdou (in the neuter); j a rt fmr s#Ai/i ' 
Mciitrjam (origination, eustentation end destruction)/ 
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sequence is shown among origination, sustentation and 
dissolution. And the nature of things is such that 


sustentation and dissolution occur in respect of a 
substrate that has become existent through origination. 
In the expression for this," by "this ' 1 is designated 
the substrate cognised through perception etc. The 
sixth case has the sense of relating ft to origination etc. 
“ Whence ” is the designation of the cause. 



containing many a gems and enjoy ere, the abode of whai 


are definitely regtilaLed in respect of place, time, cause, 
action and fruit, the nature of whose design cannot even 


The passage- beginning with "And of origination 




ending 


witl 


■t 


the designation of the cause 


I ■ 


Is 


and 

self- 


explanatory. 

Bo thi* so, Whan there are so many t likely cause? 
of the universe) floating about, such as nriinal nature, time. 


the activity of planetary deities or guardian deities (like 


ladra. guarding 



directions), chance* the nature (of 


things), and non-existence, why postulate an omniscient 
and omnipotent Brahman as the cause of the origination 
etc., of the universe T To this he says : M QF this universe 
differentiated by name and form'' etc, Eero, by the 

qualification. 41 differentiated 1 etc.* causation by an in- 
telligent being is postulated! whereby is ruled out causal ion 
by nan-intelligent entitles Like the prndhrtmi or by what 







DEFIBTTION 

be o inceived by the mind, that omniscient and 

omnipotent cause whence there is the origination, 
sus ten tat ion and destruction — “ that is Brahman " 
is the complement of the sentence (in the 

aphorism). 


is 


ex is tan 


That, verily, which is differentiated by 


name and form, like pot etc, is seen to bo caused 


The 


intelligent being 
is differentiated by name and form 


ATI 


universe, which is 


ndar dispute 


by an intelligent being is postulated. The 
verily* having 


hence, causation 


considered the 


intellect, creates th 


name and form in his 


external! pot, with the name 


and t!-o form of & narrow neck etc. 
the pot to he brought into 


already in resob 


fori 


ij 



He makes a pot 


potr 

Hence it is that 

being* only if it exists 

in the 


is the object-caupsaUcondition 


ip 


present in the intellect that 


As they say i 11 But wh&l 


is not non-existent. 


** 


And 


thus, it cannot be postulated that a nomintelligent entity 
ereate? what it cannot consider 


the idea 


in the intellect ; this 


Bo this so 


Tiie intelligent planetary deities 


guardian deities may create the universe, 
sidered names and forms 


the 


i n 


the nature mentioned above 


having con- 
intellect* ; Brahman of 


says 


H 


* a 


agont^ like cooks 


b unnecessary 

aimng many agent* and ettjoycra 


M 


Fo this he 
Some are 


»oriGcia] priests ( r t t i 


etc., 
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enjoy ers. Houib others, however, are enjoy ers N a* the father* 
in the jrrtJrfdAns, and the so ns in the 


nu! 


Agents Hence the mention of bith* The compound 
plae e-time-c a ma- act -fruit U an ita^etarii-tivaiiduu; and it 
ha? to be split up into: place etc.. these being defined 


with re^pem to each. The abode of these is the uni verse ; 
of this (universe, the cau^e etc.). f3ome t indeed, are Created 


definite 


Some are created 


at definite times, ap.* the warbling of the cuckoo etc* 


Some 


are occasioned by definite causes, the impregnation 
of storks occasioned by the thunder- clap of the early clouds 
(of the rainy season). Some perform definite acts, e r g in such 
acts 45 the performance of sacrifices I for others) belong to 
brahmins alone, not to others, Similarly, some enjoy definite 
fruit. t?.g„ some are happy, some are miserable* likewise 
those who are happy are themselves at other limes miserable. 
All this dues not lit in with creation by yadfethfi, which 
It* another name for chance, or by the nature (of thing? ), 
or (even) by one who is not omniscient and omnipotent, 
since the planetary and guardian deities, whose knowledge 
and capacity are limit ed P cannot know and produce 
(the univcE&eL 1 ’ 3 Thai is thim snid : " the nature of whose 
design cannot even be conceived by the mind. 1 ' The nature 

of the design even of a single body cannot be conceived 


by the mind at any time; remote indeed is (the possibility 
of conceiving* the design of the universe ; how then to 
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Of all other modifications of being, there is 
inclusion Even in the th ree i hence are mentioned here 
origination* ostentation and destruction. But if what 
are enumerated by Y^ka, namely* "originates;' 

exists etc + » were taken* since they occur in the 
period of the world's mirientation* the origination* 
sue tarnation and destruction of the world from its 
primal cause would not be apprehended : this doubt 
may arise ; lest one should doubt so t that origination 
from Brahman* the cause* and sustentatiou and dissolu- 
tion even in that* these alone are apprehended. 


create ¥ This is the sense. He 

aphorism : 1 f that is Brahman # 


completes the text of the 
'he complement of the 


sentence. " 

Bn this sok Why should origination* s (indentation and 
destruction alone be understood hereby what begins with/ 


not growth* transformation and decrease as well ? To this he 


says; “Of all other modifications of being” of growth 
eto. F “ there is Inclusion even in ihe three Growth is the 


increase of parts* 


Thereby , from that which has few 


parts, from two threads, there arises another being, the 

big cloth ; hence* growth is but arigmafcion. Transformation. 

which is Of three kinds as defined by dhnrm&tvkwna. 
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a\‘Q.*tthU> and lak$a#a i <>3 is but origination. For, of the 


substrate. 


gold. 


the 


dharm a-l nkm rta tra ns forma lion 


into bracelet, crown etc,* is the origination of these. 

So too, the presentness etc, of the bracelet etc, is lakgana 

transformation; that too is origination. Ai'fixthfl trans- 
formation lies in the distinction of newness, oldness etc, 

(even in what is present etc J ; that (too) is origination, 
Decrease is the decrease of part- and is hut destruction. 
Thus, being included under various appropriate heads* in 
origination etc., growth ate. are not mentioned separably ; 
this is the sense. Now* even if these were not included in 
origination etc^. then too origination. ^us ton tat ion and de- 
struction alone should be mentioned* Fori In that case, verily, 
the Scriptural text teaching these, vtz. t " That whence ihese 
beings originate" etc,, is brought to mind, and Brahman 
iiH the primal cause of the universe becomes defined, Else, 
by the comprehension of origination, existence, growth etc-, 
there would come to mind the text of the Nirukta which 


readies these ; 35 and that (text) does net intend to teach the 
primal cause, since the modifications of being* such a* 
origination, taught by that text, are intelligible even in the 
period of sustentation subsequent to she primal creation* 
fn order to remove this objection, there is understood the 

origination, ^ostentation and destruction declared in the 
Veda i thus he *av* : “ But If what arc enumerated by 

Yaska" etc* 
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Of the universe with the above-mentioned! qualities. 


origination etc. cannot be postulated from the non-senti- 
ent Pradh&na, primal atoms, non-existence, a transmi- 
grating being, or (in fact) from anything other than a 
Lord with tha above-mentioned qualities. Nor can it be 


by its own nature ; because here we have to accept parti- 
cular places, times and causes. This very inference, those, 
who uphold the causality of the Lord, regard as a proof 
for the existence etc, of the Lord, distinct from a 


transmigrating being. 


NoWt even 


thus* let origination alone be indicated ; 


therefrom are inevitably understood sue tent at ion and 
demotion. To this he says: "tk&fc origination from 


Brahman, the cause K| etc* By the three, there in indicated 

its material causality ; bare origination being common 

as well, cannot indicate 

that" 


to 


the 


efficient 


cause 


material causality 


That is thus said : tP *v«i in 


etc. 

The purpose served by the special causes and effects 
mentioned above is now declared : *"Of ibe universe 
with the above-men lioned qualities. ” etc. By this 

(part of the) writing, the postulation has been declared 
of the content premised, the nature of Brahman, by way 
of definition (thereof). The means of knowledge thereof 
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1ST 


Now, here too that some thing has been premised 


in the aphorism, " That, whence for this what begins 


wiih origination 


it 


No s because the aphorisms have 


the purpose of stringing together the Vriftnta texts like 


flowers. For, it is the Vedftnta texts that are cited and 
considered by the aphorisms* Brnh man -realisation, 


has to be declared- As the Nafyayikas say : That subject 
which ha* been postulated (as possible) in the premise cart 
be established by mean* of a ptobun»\ that which is con - 
Indicted even at the moment It arises cannot bo saved 
by means of a probans w e.g* ¥ 'the barren woman is a 
mother" +l 


and so on- Thus, origination etc. are the grounds 
for postulation. Others, like the Viimfifcai*, desire to esta- 
blish T^vara by inference from these very grounds* This* 
he mentions, in order to strengthen them a* grounds for 


This very inference * etc* 


postulation: 

He Questions ; H Now, here too tk etc* The subject-matter 
of the section iadhikQrava) being concluded even with this. 


he answers the Question, in the capacity of a friend, with 

reference to the subject-matter of the succeeding section ; 

" No: because the aphorisms have the purpose ale. This 

very purpose of stringing together the flower of the 
YedAnta text^ is shown ; *' For, it is fcb« Vedanta texts " ate- 
The end of the inquiry is the destruction of the twofold 
Nescience along with the impressions. Thence, verily, the 
accompli* hment P i.e. m&tufestftrion of Brahman, realisation* 
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1 *8 

indeed, is accomplished at the end of the inquiry into 

the meaning of the texts, and la not accomplished by 

other means of valid knowledge like inference. While, 
however, there are the Vedanta texts which declare the 
cause of the origination of the universe, in order to 
confirm the apprehension of their meaning, inference 
too, such as is not opposed to the Vedanta texts, 
becomes a means of valid knowledge, and as such it is 
not avoided ; because argumentation is accepted as an 
auxiliary even by Scripture* It is thus : uie Scriptural 
texts* hl it is to be heard* to be reflected on Pt (2JrA. t II* iv, 
5) t and " A learned and intelligent man reaches tine 
G&ndhfira country ; even so here* a man knows when 
he has a teacher M (Gh<ind* y VI, xiv* 2) T show of the self 
that it is helped by the human intellect. 


In respect of that Brahman, is no means of know- 


ledge 


to 


be 


followed other than verbal testimony ? 


Then* whence reflection ? And whence the intuition which 
is the experience thereof? To this he says: 4 * WhiJc f 
however* there are the Vedanta texts 11 etc. Inference should 

be understood to be of that variety which is not in 
conflict with the Vedanta and also dependent on it 
crimination by reasoning, not in conflict with verbal 
testimony* and dependent thereon* Is called reflection. 
Reasoning is either presumption or inference. 
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Nor ie it that, as m ihe desire to know Religious 
Scripture etc. alone are the authority, in the 
case of the desire to know Brahman ; on the contrary, 
here Scripture etc., as also experience etc. are means 
of valid knowledge, as and when applicable, since 
the knowledge of Brahman culminates in experience 


Be this an. A* the human Intellect is of no aid in the 

knowledge of Religious Duty, why should ii not he likewise 
in respect of Brahman also? To thi^ ha says i Nor is ittlitl, 

the desire to knew Religious Duty' etc, ' Scripture 

Scripture, epics, }>tifllQ(ia and traditional Codes are 
earn, of valid knowledge. Experience is a particular 


as in 


etc. ' 

the H | 

psychos i 

Brahma? 


of the internal organ 


u 


* 


the intuition of 


the fruit of that means of valid knowledge b 


the manifestation of the nature of Brahman through its 


removal of Nescience. 


It is to be understood to be the 


fruit, as it were f since it is not like other fruit created, 
purified etc. I- Though even in the desire to know 
Religious Duty there is the functioning of the accessories 
of experience, like perception etc., yet it b not there 


directly- 


fn the desire to know Brahman, however. 


experience (t.e.* intuition} etc. occur directly; and the 

desire to know Brail man has experience for its object i 
thus, he say* ; fc ‘ since be knowledge of Brahman culminates 

The experience of Brahman* Um the 


in experience 


etc. 


intuition of Brahman, b the supreme human goal, being 
of the nature of supreme bliss whence has boon wiped out 


all 


U 


isory 
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ISO 

and bus an existent object for content. Indeed, in 
respect of what is to he done, author itat i v enesa can 

belong only to Scripture etc., since there is no 
dependence on experience, and since what is to be 
done derives its existence in dependence on a person. 
An action, worldly or scriptural, may be done, or 
not done, or done in a different way ; for example, one 
goes on horsO’back, or on foot, or otherwise or does not 
go at all. Similarly, * 4 In the AtirAtra one should use the 
sixteenth cup, " “ In the Atir&tra one should not use the 
sixteenth cup " ; " One is to offer oblation after sun- 
rise, " 11 One is to offer oblation before sun-rise.’' And 

prescriptions and prohibitions would be purportful in 

these cases, as options or as general rules and exceptions. 


Now, Ut it be that the desire to know has the 
experience of Brahman for its object ; that experience 

itself in not possible, since Brahman cannot be the object 

thereof. To this he says : 

Brahman) has an existent object for content 


and (since the knowledge of 


The relation. 


ship of object and subject is an illusory form of the intuition 
of (the form indicated by) the absence (of the universe). 
2$" at in this way does the knowledge of Religious Duty 

culminate in experience, since the experience of that is net 
in itself a human goal, the human goal being realised by the 

observance of that (duty), and observance being established 

by 

this 


ere verbal testimony, even in the absence of experience ; 


be 


says 

to bo done, ' etc. 


in ; 


' Indeed, since, in respect of what is 

N or is it capable of being the content 
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But a thing does not admit of options lik&i 


u 


thus, 


not thus, 


** kk 


exists, does not. exist 


“ * 


Options, however, 


are dependent on the human intellect. The knowledge 
of the true nature of a thing is not dependent 
on the i j Liman intellect. What then? It depends 
on the thing itself. Indeed, in respect of one and the 
same post, true cognition does not arise in the form, 
** It is a post, or something else, a man 


ti 


In this ease. 


" or something else* a man " is an illusory cognition ; 
11 It is certainly a post/ 1 is the true cognition, because 
it depend* on the tiling. Thus, authoritativene^ of 
what have existent things a* content depend* on the 

thing. 


of intuition, since it is non-ex intent in time present, and 

it is non-existent in time present, not being settled; thus, 
he saya : 4H and since what is to be done derives its existence 

in dependence on a person (who ac's). " This very 

dependence of acts* worldly and Vaidic, on a person, 
ho states : many be done or not done do. He exemplifies 


the 


unsettled nature of worldly acts 


■i* 


e,g,, one goes 


on horseback 


f p 


CilC. 


He com bines a Scriptural illustra- 


tion with fcho one from experience i * Similarly 

adratra one should u*e the sixteenth cup 


etc* 


Lttl 


in ihe 

This 


illustration is cited to show that it is possible to do or 


not to do He gives an illustration of doing in one way 

or another: " One U lo offer oblation after sunrise ' *to + 
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Be this ho, Because of mane freedom in respect of 
what is to ho dtme h there results the futility of (the^e) pros- 
criptions and prohibitions, since a person"? engaging in and 
desisting from activity are not dependent thereon. 


To 

this he says: "And prescriptions and prohibitions would 
be purportful in these cases etc. "One should use*' is the 


prescription; one should not use 1 is the prohibition. 
The offering of oblation is injunctive both when mentioned 
before dawn and after dawn. Similarly* there is prohibition 
about touching human bones* as alno a prescription to 

wear them in respect of one who has killed a brahmin. 

Prescriptions and prohibitions of this kind are purp artful* 
How 1 To this he says : " options or as general rules and 


exceptions. ,+ The ca (at the end of the sentence, in the co 


u 


rxmntary} iignifk 


reason. Combination being impossible 


the ca^e of using and 


ing. or of offering before and 


after dawn, because of their contradiction, and the relation 
of sublater and euhlated being impossible between alterna- 
tives which are equally strong, option is inevitable. The 
prohibited contact of human bones and the wearing of them 
are opposed to each other T but are not equally strong; henc^ 
there is no option ; but of the general rule prohibiting 
contact, them is subiation by the special rule, the content 


of the prescription to wear. 



is what is said: by 


prescriptions and prohibitions alone i^ that u n realised -but- 
to-be-created thing brought about* whereby there results 
human freedom even in respect of engaging in and desisting 
from activity dependent on prescriptions and prohibitioit^/' 
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But this is no! so in the case of existent thing* ; thus ho 

** But a thing does not admit of options like ' thus/ 'not 


sajr> : 


thus'/' By this is refuted option ag to the mode (of 
btingh Option as to the substance itself flit, the possessor 


of the mode) is refuted: 


41 l. 


exists/ ‘ does not exist \ 


■t 


Be this ho* Even among existent things option is 


seen 


Ik 




as m 


a post 


or 


a man. 


■ I 


How 


i 


them can 


it be said that a thing does not admit of option T To this 


he says; " Options, however ” ^to* The " human intellect * P 

is the internal organ; options, i,e +t doubt and error, are de- 
pendent thereon. Eituer they originate from the mind alone 


with it* impress ions, as in dreams ; or, they originate from 
the mind and the sen.w together with their impressions, 

as in the doubt about the post whether it ia a post ora man, or 
in the erroneous cognition of it rh certainly a man ; by the 


%vords 


some hlng else 



n ” or. something else, a man "j 

there is denoted a man, who La in fact other than a post. 

And they 'doubt and error) do not depend on the real 

man or the real post T since they arise in dependence 

merely on, the perception of substrates with common 

attributes* Hence, options (doubt, error etcJ which are not 

of things as they are, do not introduce option into things or 

change their nature ; this is iho sense, As for the knowledge 

of the truth, that is dependent not on the intellect, but on the 

thing; hence, it is appropriate to ascertain the nature 

of thing* therewith, not through doubt etc. ; thus* he 
says : ° "t he knowledge of the true nature of a thing j« 


not 




etc. 
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Then* this being the case, the knowledge of 
Brahman too depends on the thing itself* because its 
content is an existent thing. Now, if the content he an 
existent thing. Limn Brahman is certainly the object of 
other means of valid knowledge i and hence a 
consideration of the Vedftnia texts would certainly he pur- 
poseless, No, because, not being a content of the senses, 
the relation is not apprehend™. By nature* the senses 
have objects as their content, and do not have Brahman 
as their content* Indeed* if Brahman were a content of 
the senses, there would be the apprehension that this 
effect is related to Brahman, When the effect alona te 


Having made clear in this fashion that the validity of 

knowledge in respect of existent things is dependent on the 

things, he declares the objectivity of the knowledge of 

Brahman : * Then, this being the case ' r etc. 


it 


N 


Here, he asks: 

ow, if the content be an existent thing" etc. That 


statement which relates to existent things is, verily, seen 

to bo a restatement* having an object which is within 

tho sphere of other means of valid knowledge, e,g H " there 

are fmit on the banks of the river 
Vedanta texts* Henee< 

known through other 


■ i- 


So too are the 


t he^e would but re-state what is 
means of valid knowledge, since 


Lboy (the texts) refer to exntont objects 


It 


as been 


that 


of Brahman, inference with 


etc* of the universe 


probana 


ji 


of valid 
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apprehended, it cannot be ascertained whether it is related 


to Brahman or related to something else. Therefore, 
the aphorism, " That, whence for this what begins with 


origination is not for the purpose of suggesting In- 
ference. What i ben ? It is for the purpose of showing the 
Vedanta texts. What then is that Ved&nta text, which 
is desired to be marked out by this aphorism ? “ Bhrgu, 


the son of Varuijfi, approached his father Tampa, saying 
1 Teach me Brahman. Venerable One* " ; beginning thus, 
it is said, 11 That whence these beings originate, that by 

which, being originated, they live, that to which they 

return : desire to know that ; that is Brahman ” And of 


knowledge. Therefore, that ‘moans of knowledge) which 


b basic is aiui 
which tiro true 


bo investigated, not the Vedanta 


dependent 


how, thou, can the 


Aftutn, 


aphorism* have the object of stringing together the 

VcdSnta texts like flowers ? This is the sense. He answers : 
" No l because, not being a content of the sensed ,+ etc L 

why is the inn or self not a content of the senses I To this he 
flays: ' By nature ” e t c . Hence it is that Scripture *ay$ : 

The Crea tor forced the senses outwards ; therefore, 
they soe what is without, not the self ’within."*' By 


U 


the words, Indeed, if Brahman were a content of ihe senses " 

eta., there is explained the inner self not heing an object of 
the senses. We shall explain quite clearly later, w how even 
sSmawiato-drsto inference 1 does not apply to Brahman. 
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this, this is the definitive text. “From Bliss alone, 
verily, these beings originate ; being originated, by Bliss 
do they live ; unto Bliss do they return/' There are to be 
cited other texts too of this class, whose content is by 
nature eternally pure, intelligent and free, and is a 
cause omniscient in character. 




which, being originated, they 




in in that to which they 
the definitive text : thert 

*of the terO being the pn 


it 


eto. 


and absorption there 
11 Add of this, thin i 



a doubt as io the 

?tc.+ the definitive 


From Bliss, aierne 1 etc. i*® This fc* what is said: it is 
published that just as the stream, which has for its 
material cause the rope in conjunction with the ignorance 
ol the rupe r exists if the rope exists, and is absorbed in 
the rope itself oven so the universe, which has for its 

material cause Brahman in conjunciion with Nescience, 
exists in Brahman alone and is absorbed even in that, 
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Through the exposition of causality in respect of tho 
universe it has been indicated that Brahman is omni- 
scient, To strengthen this itself, it is said : 

BECAUSE OF THE SACK ED -TEACHING -SOURCE 


Of the great body of sacred teaching comprising 
the Bgveda etc., supplemented by innumerable disci- 
plines, illuminating all things like a torch, resembling 

the omniscient, the source, i.e., the cause, is Brahman, 


Indeed, of such sacred teaching, comprising the Rgveda 


etc,, endowed with the quality of omniscience, the 

origin can be from nothing but an omniscient being. 
When a sacred teaching with an extensive theme 
originates from a particular person, for example, the 
sacred teaching of Grammar etc. from Panin i etc.. 


In order to introduce the next aphorism, he states the 
relationship with the preceding eph or ista : 11 Through the 
exposition of causality in respect of tho uni versa ’* etc. The 

omniscience of the Lord follow-? not merely from Hi* 
being the cause of the universe, but is to be understuwj 
aluo from His bein^ the source of the sacred teaching 


(hare, 


Scripture). He shows how being the source of 





m 


soh i pru r e ■ aotr RCE 


although its content, be only 


known 


he 


ti part of what in to 


poasessesi more extensive knowledge than 


that' this is well known 


being. the 


m experience 


That 


effort, on the 
origination of 


wurce from whom there is, even 


great 

i thorn 


nalogy of sport, like human breath, the 

hicb ia differentiated into 


branches which is the cause of such distinctions as gods 


lower animals 


the 


men, castes, and orders of life, which 


ocean oi all knowledge called the Rgvada 


Of that great being 


because of scriptural texts like 
this is the breath, which is the Rgveda _ 

to eay that for that (great being) there U unsurp^ed 

omniscience and omnipotence? 


necessary 


Scripture establishes 


5atred teaching camp rising the Rg-veda 


omniscience ; ** Of the great body of 


»«1 


Rg-ved 


etc. 


«.(ro, (.wred fwhin*.! indimuck „ lhey teMh ^ 

• tl,. procdyt. i„ „ mrd t0 >u obng.i^, occ . ii<JMl| . 


from 

From 


ritoi botongmg 


the four cartes and four oldens 


impregnation to cremation, 


to be performed 


to .. tk ° b0 r QrS ° f dftWn to th0fie °f ^e evening, a. also the 

nJ, T ^ 5 heriCfl to °- s£nce ^ey relate to great 

^or j'. their greatness due merely 


themes t they 




bji^cis and ^ 


the themes, but also to their having many 


aupplemenied 


by 


ub^idiari 


ra ** on i (i? uBya) * i nquiry 


innumerable 



hence he says i 




ip 


PurE$a t 


mUitisa) 0^ are t |j e ^ en 


uppiemonted by them in their respective 
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Thereby is removed even the doubt as to its (Scripture 'el 
author! tat iv&rtes?* because of its being recognised by all 
worthy men la'ijfflsh Worthy meOi verily are the great 


sage* 


the authors of the purilqas oto, ; by them who 
elaborated the Vedas through their respective (teaching*! 
and practiced with devotion the sense taught therein. 



o 


authoritativeness of) the Veda is accepted. 


Xor 



in 


this fail to instruct or instruct but not clearly, 

which case its authoritati venoms would be suspect; 


thus bo says : 


J,iL 


illuminating all things like a 



■ i 


Illuminating all things in all ways, they are neither 


non- instructive nor nut-elearly^nstructive : this is the sons*. 

Hence it U they are wir Mijn(S*kaI pa w *\e,, like the omniscient 


one. 


The knowledge of the omniscient one extends to all 
things; the subject-matter of the sacred teaching extends 
to all things; hence the likeness. Having thus stated 
the co-presence (of cause and effect) he stales their 


co-absence i 


hi 


Indeed, of such sacred 


teaching etc. 


The 


attribute uf the omniscient one is knowledge of all 
themes ; that attribute pertains to Scripture, since all 
themes belong to that too. He proved the said sense; 11 When 

a sacred teaching with an extensive theme originates from 
a particular person, he/ that particular person, possesses 


more extensive knowledge than that sacred teaching ; this 
is the c instruction, Even to-day. when those like us declare 
a body of sacred teaching which contains valid senao, there 


is knowledge of more themes in us. the speakers, than in 
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our expressions. The distinctive Attributes of various things 
cannot, indeed, be declared, though experienced. Fhe 

difference in the sweetness of sugar-cane, milk and jaggery 
cannot, verily, be given expression to even by Sarasv&tt, 

The use of the word " extensive “ is to indicate that though 

the sense of a statement may he extendve, yet its content 
jjj not equal to that of the knowledge of him who makes if. 
Ho declares the conclusion along with the application 


(lipnitaya) : “ I* it necessary to say 


I* 


etc* That great being, 


from which source there is the ori^iufthon of the \ eda, what 
need bo said of the unsurpassed omniscience and omni- 


potence of that great being* Br&Kiiiati f T1 ft- i~ the 
construction. Of that which is differentiated into various 

branches : the application iu panada) i* from Of that 
differentiated * up to " origination ; the conclii'iotis hv^ii: - 

with 


i* 


of him that groat being 11 and ends with lf omnipo- 


tence^. *' Even without effort i a,*.* with very slight effort* 
a« when one saja ; The barley porridge is biIUsw” What 
divine sages too oannoi compass even with great effort* 
He effect* that with very slight effort, a? if in sport ; thus 


are declared H.H unsurpassed omniscience and omnipotence. 
For His creation of the Veda* without effort there is cited 


Scriptmoi 1 Of thi^ great being " ote.' R vert by those 
who recognise the atern a I Aty of lehers (the Mims. psaka^^- ib 0 
non-erernatity of words and sentences should be admitted. 


A word is» indeed, composed oF letters differentiated by 
vaqiience. A sentence is composed of words differentiated 
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by sequence. Sequence, which is a property of manifestation, 
h not a property of letters, since for letters, which are 
eternal and all-pervasive. there can be no relationship of 
before and after, in respect of time or space. Manifestation 
being non-eternal, liow can word- ness be eternal, though the 
manifested letters be eternal T Hy the non-etomality of words. 


the ntm-etemaUty of sentences etc. is also explained. Hence 
the repetition of words etc. is like the limitative) repetition 


uf d&ncmg 
per for 


Just as 


3 


ove 


it 


the dan sense, who is instructed, 

eats and gestures like to those performed 
by the dancing instructor, and dees not exhibit the very 

gestures, even so the pupil follows the same sequence 
the letters. words etc, of the Veda as that adopted 


same 


among 


by the instructor, but does not pronounce the Tory same 
(sequence) ; for, the manifestations (the sounds) of the pupil 

are different from tho manifestations (sounds) of tire teacher. 
Thus, there is no dispute between those who uphold the 
eternality or non- e t e rnalitjr of letters as to the creation 
„f words and sentences, whether ordinary or Scriptural ; 

there is difference of view only with reference to the 
(absolute) liberty of man in respect of Scriptural sentence*. 

With effort should we refute (only) the 


As they say : 


i ■ 


(absolute) liberty of man. 


■M' 


The J aim i n i y as , who do not 


believe in a creation or destruction, teach a beginningless 
and uninterrupted study of the Veda, through a succession of 


teachers and pupils like ourselves. T3ijt those who Em.. > * 
the teaching of VyBse say that, though, according to tLe 
doctrine of creation and destruction established in 





mm PTURE-SOT not: 



Scripture, the traditional Code, epics etc., the supreme self. 


who 


because of Hie association 


with 


besrinningk-^ 


Nescience fs onmi potent and omniscient* Ls the creator of 

tree in respect of 



the eternal Vedas, He is not 
them, since He creates their sequence in such manner as to 
conform to the earlier opes- {this is) in the same way as 
sacrifice and brahminicide, which, though illusory effects of 
Brahman, do not change their nature in a fresh creation. 


in respect of their leading respectively to good and eviL 
Not in any creation is brihmiuicidc the cause of good nor 


the horse-sacrifice the cause of evil, any more than fire can 
wet or water burn- Just as fc in this creation, the study of 
the Veda in the settled sequence is the cause of prosperity 
and beatitude, and (studied) otherwise is the cause of evil 

even as a verbal thunder-bolt* 11 L oven so does it happen in, 
another creation , hence, the Greater, who, though omniscient 
and omnipotent, creates the Vedas in accordance with what 


they were in earlier creations, ban not a free hand. 

^ u r tl f r Bp .^|| n Or | f lj y ***'%'; f ».» ~ *^jgj * [ ■ 

The Jaiminlyas too prefer to understand by not being 

of human origin fcj/crwru^yt/f^cj! the absence of entire 
freedom for the person (who creates}* That is common to 
us too. with a different purpose. 

Hor Ls it proper f to urge) that, if revealed by one person, 

there would be no faith fin Scripture)- What is revved 
even by many persons,— ignorant Off wise, yet affected by 
some defect— is, indeed, not worthy of faith \ that revela- 
tion, however* is worthy of faith which h made by him„wbo 
possesses knowledge of the truth and from whom all defects 
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Or else, the sacred teaching comprising the #gveda 

etc., as described above, is the source, *.e M tho cause or 

the authority for understanding correctly the nature of 
this Brahman. It is only from the sacred teaching as 
authority that Brahman is understood to he the cause 
of the origination etc. of the universe : this is the idea. 
In the previous aphorism has been cited the sacred 
teaching beginning with " That whence these beings 
originate Then for what purpose is this aphorism, 
inasmuch as in the previous aphorism itself the source 
of Brahman was shown to he the sacred teaching, 
through the citation of sacred teachings of this class f 
The reply in : there, the sacred teaching has not been 


have 


been 


banished* 


even though he is but one- 


In the 




and the 


Of those who existed at the first creation, like Frajipari 

divine sages, who possess in abundance virtue. 




wisdom, non-attachment and lordly power, the ascertain- 
ment of His nature is intelligible; through their faith 
follows the faith of later ones ; hence, Brahman's 
„ aC red- teaching-source is intelligible, also the non- hum an 

origin and validity of the sacred teaching. This is the first 


explanation (of the aphorism). 

He begins another explanation : 1 Or else etc. In 

the previous section, the impossibility of a definition of 
Brahman's nature was refuted and the possibility of a defini- 
tion Stated, Of that same definition the doubt is removed. 
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explicitly stated in the words of the aphorism ; so it 
may be doubted that in the aphorism “ That, whence 
for this what begins with origination " mere inference 
was suggested ; to remove such a doubt, this aphorism 
sets out “ Because of the Sacred-Teaching-Source,** 


that by this may be inferred 




on the 


a logy of products with 


our 


which 


require a creator), and it is said that in respect of Brahman 

taught by revelation Scripture is the (only) mean* of valid 
knowledge. The meaning of the text (of the commentary) 

is not obscure. 
































How. again, can Brahman be said to hava the sacred 
teaching as authority, inasmuch as sacred teachings 
flre shown to refer to rituals in "Since Scripture is 
for the purpose of ritual, there is futility for whatever 
has not that purpose " ¥ Therefore, there ia futility for 


That the sacred teaching is the moans of valid 
knowledge in respect of Brahman has bean but premised 
(in the second explanation of the last aphorism) ; that is to 
be taught by the present aphorism ; hence, the commentator 
prefaces the aphorism with a statement of the prtv in fact e 
View : “ How. again " etc. "How " signifies an objection ; 
because there would result non-utility for the Vedanta*, 
which teach what is not the human goal, declaring (as they 

do) the existent Brahman, which, being pure, intelligent and 

indifferent by nature, should be treated with indifference; 


and because there would result 


anthoritativeness far 


them (tb 


Vedant&s) since, having existent objects for 


t h e 


content, they have the same 


perception 


etc., and are 


onsequently buL restatements, like worldly 


statements. Worldly statements, which teach the some 

content as other mean* of t 


a Sid knowledge, are not. 


verily 


of 


them a elv m au ih orlt alive 


similarly of the 


Vedaatas tool henoc T thoir anthoritativenMs 


isting 


in 


their non-dependence (on any other me a n ■ -ai,'_ 


knowledge) would be destroyed, 
should become ufl&uthonUtive< 


Nor is it meet that they 
Nor unfruitful, for, it la 
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harmony 


the Ved&nfcas since they are not for the purpose of 
riiiifi] ; or they may be subsidiaries to the injunction of 
rituals with the purpose of making known the agent, 
the deity etc,, or they may have the purpose of pres- 
cribing other acts like contemplation etc. Indeed, there 
cannot posaihjy be the teaching of the nature of already 

existent things, because a thing already existent is the 


content 


of perception etc. ; and in the teaching thereof 


settled that they h 
prescription to stud v 


the fruit brought about by the 
own \ ell &> Hence, they subserve 


,fieiT onl ? purport being the teaching of agent, deity 
etc., required by the respective prescribed rites. If, how- 
ever, that purport be not accepted, because of non- 
proximity, then of the V edEntas, there is at least 
reference to acts like contemplation etc., which are 

proximate. Thus, indeed, as having for its sphere what is 


not understood by perception etc., and hence as not depen- 
dent on those (promopa,). validity and utility result (for 

the Ved Antes! : this is the sense intended (by the ob- 
jector). Thq citation of the aphorism of the great sage 
(Jaimiui) is for strengthening the prima facie view Und 

making clear the necessity to refute it, not for creating 
faith in it as the final view), 


*1 


Futility 


Pi 


means non-utility and non-generation of 


valid knowledge, being dependent (on other promi^a*), be- 


cause of being re- statements. 


they 


From 


M 


therefore' up to *‘©r. 



ay have the purpose of prescribing other acts like 


COO 


tempi ation etc,. ” is the compendious statement (of this view) 
The analytical commentary on this begins with " 
there cannot and atkd* with ,K o y is intelligible ” 


Indeed, 
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4 

there being nothing to he rejected or accepted, there is 
no human goal. For this very reason, lest there be 


futility in the case of “ He howled etc., they are 
stated to be purposeful as being praises, (in the aphorism). 
“ But by syntactical unity with an injunction, they may 
have the purpose of praising the injunction ", 


And 


Mantras like “ Thee for food " etc, are said to be related 
to ritual, mentioning as they do rituals or the instru- 
ments therefor. (Therefore), nowhere has the purpose- 
fulness of the Vedie sentences without association with 
an injunction been seen or is intelligible, And in respect 
of the nature of a thing already existent there can be 
no injunction, because an injunction bas ritual as 


Be this so, Though not subserving acts, the VwUntas 
have for purport an injunction in respect of Brahman's 
nature j that is favoured by the aphorism stating t he 

final view (for the Mint^msakasl: " But by syntactical unity 


with an injunction 


■ T 


etc. 


Verily, not tbit alone is an 


injunction which induces activity where there was none 
before; for t the originative injunction has the purpose- of 
making known what was unknown; and the Vedanta, 
which 


ake known the unknown Brahman, have this 


nature. To this he say® ; h And in respect of the nature of 
b thing already existent etc. All injunctions are admitted 

to have for content only a becoming which in not yet 
existent and is to bo originated; fori the various forms 
ol injunction— the qualificatory Stating the fruit), the 
applicator? (showing the subsidiaries!*., of th« rite to the 
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content. Therefore, the Ved&ntas are subsidiary to 

injunctions of rituai>, illuminating as they do the nature 
of the agent, the deity etc. required by ritual. If now 
because of the fear that the context is different (from 

that of ritual), this be not accepted, even then they 

have for purport the act of contemplation present in 

the j r own sen tenees. Therefore for Brahman thesacred 

teaching flan not be the source. When this results, 
the reply is : 

BUT THAT, BECAUSE OF THE HARMONY 


t ru.it), the procedural, and the originative (showing the 
form, i.e, , the material and the deity for the rite) — are 

H V?’ m 

inseparable one from another, and they do not occur in 
respect of the existent. But they differ in respect of the 
purport of the respective statements. For example, the 
statement he is to perform the iignihotro " is a statement 
which is only originative in significance, since by the 
statement he who desires heaven is to sacrifice with 
the agmhntrti there are obtained the eligible person, the 

application, and the procedure. Nor is it that the applica- 
tion etc. are not present there (in "he is to sacrifice 
with the agnikotra ") ; though present, they are merely 

unintended, being otherwise obtained, Berice, an injunc- 
tion, which has a volition for its content, cannot 

result in the case of an existent object. He concludes : 
Thereto re eto. 
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The word “ but " is 10 exclude the prima facie view. 

That Brahman, omniscient and omnipotent, the cause of 
the creation, Piston tat ion anti dissolution of the universe, 
is understood from the sacred teaching, the Vedanta 

■ ^3.? m T. 6 *i i jfr r ■ ■ in, § ■ L - * e i* r •< 

(alone). How ? Because of the harmony. Indeed, in all 
the Veda mas, the sentences run together as having for 


Stating the cause of dissatisfaction with that, he 


ends with another view: 1 If 


etc. 


Tkis 


the 


'- ■A-e, ainc^ verbal testimony has no purport in respect of 

form thereof which 
valid knowledge 


Brahman of the 


re declared 


has been established by other means of valid 
cannot be contradicted by verbal testimony ; for, that 


(verbal ta-sti 


II 


relates to contemplation, and 


II 


tion 


is 


compatible even 


with 


tip e rim posit ion. 


pU* 

fie 


concludes the present 


■i 


Beg 


Therefore, for Brahman " *tc 


with 


The reply is 


HI 


view through the aphorism 


he states the final 


He explains this 


The word but 


etc 


iat (in the 


The word 


analyses t That Brahm 


pharism) premia** the final view; this he 


■+ 


etc. 


prima / 
as ks : 


view, whose mind 


How? 


.I. 


i.e* 


ii 


The upholder of the 
hard land impenetrable). 


In what way ? 


® "p 


The 


pholrfer 


the tin a] view states the ground of 

the particular way (demanded 


is 


" Because of the harmony 

bfimijtfrvii/fjJ ; thereby 

established) 

Vedantas 


i 1 


is own view, which 
by the opponent)! 


<is 


This 


Right (full) relation ia harmony 

reference to Brahman 

" Indeed, in all the 



he analyses 


etc. 


He oites many texts, in the doaire to 
declare that the Vedanta* refer solely to Brahman- 
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I 


purport the teaching of this sense : “ Existence alone 

dear one, this was in the beginning'’ (Chftnd., VI, ii, 1); 

“ One alone without a second ; “The Self, verily, exis- 


ted in the beginning as one alone (Ait.., II, i, 1 (i) ) ; 
" Such this Brahman without an earlier and a later, 
without an inside and an outside” (Brh,, II, v, 19) ; 


“This Self is Brahman, the experjencer of all* 1 

II, ii, 11) | “ Brahman alone, the immortal in front" ; 


“Existence alone “ etc. As for the text “That, verily, 
whence these beings originate ” etc., that was cited earlier 
and refers to the cause of the origination, sustentatiou 

and destruction of the universe: since it will be thus 


recalled here, it is not mentioned 'again). Indeed, that 
with which a statement begins and that with which 

it ends, that alone is considered to be the meaning 


of the statement, by those who understand the nature of 
the knowledge resulting from verbal testimony. For 

example, in respect of the text about the upum&u 

sacrifice, it is acknowledged to be injunctive of that novel 
upiiijitfK sacrifice, on the strength of the syntactical unity 
with the injunction of the upQmyu sacrifice, preceded 


by the statement of the defect of apathy f occasioned by) 
the continuous (oblation of) jJurotfBs'u, as also with 
the concluding (part stating) the remedying of that 


(defect). : 


even an 


here 


Mi 


too, because of the text 


Existence alone, dear one, this 


with Brahman, and the text 


LH 


was " etc., commencing 


That thou art " concluding 


with Brahman a# the self of the jt«fc the (whole) text 


has that alone for purport. 


In the same way it is to be 
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and so on. Nor, when for tlie words in these texts 
the ascertained harmony is understood to have for 

content the nature of Brahman, is it proper to assume 

any other content; for there would result the abandon- 
ment of what is directly stated and the assump- 
tion of what is not directly stated. Nor may one 
conclude that their purport is to teach the nature of 

the agent, the deity etc.; because there are scriptural 

texts like, “Then by what and whom could one see ? " 

{ Brh .. 1 1 . iv, IS} which refute action, causal condition 


and result. 


Nor is Bra hum n, though of the nature of an 


already existent 



the content of perception etc. ; 


because, that Brahman is the self, as stated in 


4 1 


That 


thou art " (Uhtlnd^ VI* v i i i 



cannot be understood 


understood* through the cotisiriEratiQii of what goes before 


and 


after, that other texts too have Brahma 


n 


for 


purport. Nor, when there is the possibility of a soon 
purport in reference thereto* is it proper to posit an 
unseen purport in reference to something else, that being 
lid undue extension. Their purport in reference to agents 
is not merely unseen, but abo unintelligible ; thus bo 


says : 


4i 


Nor 


! i 


II 


ay Ofic etc. 


Recalling the Cause of the priori 



view about 


unauthoritativeness due to dependence, he condemn^ it: 

Nor is Brahman, though of the nature of an already existent 


thing 


»■ ¥ 


etc. This is what is intended : it is, indeed, on 


the analogy of human statements, that, as referring to 
existent things, the dependence of the Vedanta* Sun other 

is suspected. Here, you being nuesUotied will 


HARMONY 


15 


Q 


Uav 


to explain this 


is 


the 


dependence of human 


statements because of their reference to existent things 
or because of their being human? If because of the 

reference to existent things, then would result non- 

authoritativeiiess even for perception etc., as reciprocally 

■ 

dependent ; for, they too certainly refer to existent things. 
If now human statements are dependent as due to the 
human intellect then, of the Vedfrntatf not due to that, 
though referring to existent things, there is no non- 
authoritative ness, a* for perception etc*, l which are valid) 


as 


generated 


by constant causes like the senses, the 


etc. 


It may be said: if, indeed, non-human origin were 

established, then* for the Vedflntas as non-dependent, validity 
would result ; but that itself is not established, because of 

the reference to existent things; for, since of an existent 
thing a poison can have knowledge* without depen I mg on 

verbal testimony, through other moans of knowledge, the 
making l.of a statement about such a thing ) 1 as due to the 
intellect is intelligible; and tho inference as to the human 
origin of the Vedas can arise unhindered, the p robin* 
being (their being composed of) sentences etc. (which are 
artificial combinations of letters. ato-)« Hence, dependence 
is unavoidable,, on the ground of human origin, bui not on 
the ground of referring to an existent thing. In the case, 
however, of that which refers to what is to be done, since 
what ift to be done is novel and not the sphere of any 
other means of knowledge, and since what has never been 
experienced before cannot enter the human intellect, either 
in its own nature or as super imposed, for the Vedfiptas 
signifying this, there can be no creation, and consequently 
no human origin ; hence results (for them) aulharitativenoss 
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without dependence ; therefore, in order to secure authorita- 
tivenoss, we recognise even of the VedlulM that their 
purport is what is to be done- 

To this we say : what* again, O long-Lived one I, is 
this which is to be done, which cannot be known by man? 
If it be said to be the unsesu potentiality (apfir^ciJ, haw* 

alas, does it come to be the significance of the imperative 
suffix Uin) etc. ? For, that (ap ff r&a) being tr&n^experientiuh 


there is no knowledge of the relation (of the word) to that ; 
in conformity with ordinary language, from the imperative 
suffix etc* there are understood only acts within experience, 
as what is to be dons^ 

(It may be said that) from the statement "He who 
desires heaven is to sacrifice, " the one, who is qualified by 
heaven which is to be attained, is understood to be the one 
directed ; and he understands that alone has to be dona 


which 

acts, 


is 


beneficial 


+ 

i 



securing 


heaven. 


Sot 


which are destroyed momentarily, capable 


are 

of 


securing heaven hereafter; hence, by elimination, it 
is only from the Veda that there is understood the 
relation of the imperative suffix etc. to the unseen 
potentiality, (which is) what is to be done. If this be 

aaid* 


it 


would follow. 


alas, 


that 


even 


in texts 


enjoining obeisance in a mitrja (a Buddhist shrine), 
there is* because of relation to such words as desire for 
heaven etc.* the unseen potentiality (which Ls) to be done ", 
and thus, creation even of these being impossible, non- 


human origin would result (for them too). Or, if because 
their human origin Is clearly seen* their signifying an 
unseen potentiality be denied, then, since human origin 
may be inferred of the Vedanta* too* (their being composed 
of) sentences ole* being the pr Oban#* (for them too) there 
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cannot bs the signification of 


unseen potentiality 


the inference from (being composed of) sentences 
shown to be fallacious on some other grounc 

ground itself will do T and) 


If 


etc 


{that 


H 


and) the justification (of non-hu 

origin? on the ground of an unseen potentiality being sig 


an 


fied is superfluous 


human origin 


boon i k x 


pounded by m in the NySyakaniktl • hero, 
not $et forth for fear of prolixity . 0 




Non -Human origin being thus established, there is not 
for the Vedttntaa. though referring to aiietent things, any 
detriment to their au t h orit a t ireu as s on the ground of de- 
pendence (on other means of knowledge). Nor is it that 
there is not the understanding of what has not been under- 
stood, in which case, there would be no authoritative ness ; 
for. tbe jlva * being Brahman is not otherwise understood. 

That is thus said ; ‘ Nor is Brahman, though of the nature 

of an distent thing " 

Recalling the second cause of the prim a facie view. 

ho condemns it: 1 As for what has been said that, Wine 
devoid of what is to he rejected or accepted " ** From ^ 

understanding of the sens* of injunctions the attainment 
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It does not, however, happen thus in the case of Brahman 
that it is subsidiary to the injunction of contemplation ; 


because, being one and devoid of what is to be rejected 

or accepted, it is intelligible that all cognition of duality 
such as action, causal condition etc, is quashed- And 
for the cognition of duality once crushed by the know- 
ledge of the oneness of Brahman, there cannot be a resur- 


rection, in which case there 




ay be taught for Brahman 


stibsid i a rin ess to the injunction of contemplation 


of the human goal is, verily, indirect. Hare, however, 
from the understanding of teifa like " That thou art ” 
culminating in realisation, there is, without dependence 
on the effort of any external observance, the direct attain- 
ment of the human goal, as from the knowledge “ This is 
not a snake, but a rope ”, This is its superiority to the 

knowledge of the sense of injunctions. 


This is what is said : what is desired by man 


is. 


indeed, of two kinds — some unat t lined , e.p. f a village etc. ; 
others, again, which, though attained, yet under the 
influence of delusion are understood to be unattained, e.ii„ 


the necklace round one's own neck, 
would be abandoned is also two-fold 


Similarly, what 

some which not 


already got rid of are desired to be got rid of, the 
snako encircling one's feet ; others, again, which having 
been already got rid of are desired to be got rid of, o.y„ 


the snake s u pe ri mpoH ed on the anklet adorning the fest. 
Here, since the attainment of the unattainod and the 
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abandonment 


of 


the 


unabandoned 


result 


from 


the 


observance of GXtrinai© moin^, there is f subsequent to the 
true knowledge of these moans, the need for their 
observance. Never does knowledge alone remove a thing. 
Even a thousand rope-cognitions can opt, indeed, alter the 
character of the really present snake. In the case, 
however* of those, which being superimposed are desired to 


be either attained or abandoned, it is 



to attain 


as it were or abandon as it were, by the mere intuition of 

the truth, without dependence on any extrinsic observances. 


For* 


they exist by the super imposition alone 


■ 


and 


intuition of the truth plucks out the superimposed by is he 


root and 



it. 


Thus, here toe* in the 



of 


Brahman* which through the supertnipositlon due to 
Nescience has attained the state of the r ra* which is in 
reality devoid of grief* misery etc., this state conditioned 
by supe rim position is removed by the true knowledge of 
the sense of the text "That thou art M culminating in 
realisation. On the removal of that, the blissful nature, 


though (eternally) 


attained 



f 


becomes attained, a* if not 



grief, misery etc.. 



(et 


erna 



abandoned, become abandoned, as if uji&bandoned (already). 
This is said thus- “for, even from the realisation of the 


self as Brahman 




though the removal 


in an eminent 


degree of ell the hind rances of the Jim, of e r ror t oga t h er 
with its impress i one , — that, verily, hinders being- ; hence 
it is the hind ra nee — there is the attainment of the h 


uman 


goal'’ obarac t Gris ed by the removal of 
attainment of happiness* 


ir 




isery and the 
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As for what baa been said about the V ed lnt#s having 

contemplation for purport, because of the teaching of the 
doity etc,, in such texts about contemplation as " Contemplate 

a“= the self 

enjoyment 11 


uic-t 


contemplate i tie self alone, a* the true 

■ lp But of that which 


he 



it 


teaches the deity etc./ 
is no opposition even 


i,e„ of the word " aelf alone* ” there 

to its subserving the contemplation 


mentioned in its own text 


■ r 


If there is no conflict 


It be, then, that the Vedantas h 

contemplation for p 


ive only injunctions to 
the channel of teaching 


the deity. To 


he 


thus in the case of Brahman 


does not, however, happen 

i. Contemplation, which 


depends on 


die establishment of differences of the con- 


templated, the contemplator, the contemplation etc., cannot 
occur in the case of Brahman, which is devoid of all 
kinds of difference and is to be known only through the 
Vedanta; hence, the Vedantas cannot be subsidiary to 
the injunctions to contemplation, being opposed thereto i 

this is the sense. 

Be this so. If there be authoritativeness for 



Vedanta?, though not of the nature of injunctions, alas, 

then, even for texts like “ he howled 11 etc., which refer 

of linking up with any 


of the 




i n j u ncti on 1 to things to which one should be indifferent. 


let there be authoritative ness 


for, the determination to 


rejact or accept is not alone the fruit of valid knowledge, 

the determination to be indifferent is also admitted 


S LHC e 


to be the fruit thereof, by those who know the means of 
valid knowledge bonce the reference of these (texts) to 
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Though In other places Vedib statements are not seen 

to be authoritative except in association with an injunc- 
lion, yet, since the knowledge of the self culminates in the 


fruit, the author! tati 


with 


that 


nature of the sacred teaching 


as content cannot be denied. And not 



prohibitions like 

in the bar hi,? (sacrifice) 


ip not to be given 




M r 


<■4 


uperfluous. To this he 


■T 


etc 


11 i& 


Though, in other places, Vedic statements 

indeed, understood that the entire Veda is a means to the 
human goal, because of its being apprehended in con- 

Veda, Not 
i the human 


sequence of the injunction to 
a single letter of it may fail 


study one's own 


sc™ I ; 

howled 


b&fc, the Ur 


such a combination of words 


*■■■ 


? And no human goal 


he 

follow from 


the very comprehension of their sense, as from the (com 

prehension of the) Ved^ntae. 

of words, desiring to generate a human goal, are certainly 


Hence, such 


mbinations 


expectant (of something else to 


prohibltio 

the barki 


too 


li 


omplete the 


id 


silver is not to be 


The 


(aa dn k. f i $ a ) 


f (s acrifiee) " is expectant of the censure of what 

is prohibited by itself ; for, not otherwise is it possible to 
turn away an intelligent being therefrom. Hence, if no 

eying) con sure be available, even at a distant 


(text 

(from itself), the prohibition itself would create for itself 
« two-foid capacity, in respect of the prohibition of silver 
and in respect of the censure, like (the injunction of) the 

darei-homa 
he howled 


m 


■ 4 


Ihusp of the two combinations of words 


and 


silver 


not to 


given (as dakfina) 
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throu ch 


inference 


is 


understood the authoritative 


nature of the sacred teaching, in which case there would 
be the need for an example seen elsewhere. Therefore 
it is established that the authority for Brahman is the 
sacred teaching. 


in the barhil s (sacrifice),” which are on fire as it wero (to be 
completed each by the other), there is, through the chan- 
nel of the censure implied secondarily, mutual syntactical 
relation, as between the horseless (chariot) and (the 


horse) whose chariot has been burnt. 


Not thus, however, 


is there dependence on the human goal in the Vedanta?, 
since, from the very comprehension of their sense, without 
dependence ton any thing else), the supremo human goal 
is attained ; this has been said. 

Now, since authoritativeness is not seen for any other 


part of the Veda, which is not related to an injunction, 
how could this (authoritative ness) occur for the Verfltntas, 
which are not related thereto? To this he says : "And 
not through inference is understood " etc. For, the autho- 

ritativeness of the means of valid knowledge consists in 
their generating knowledge which is unsublated, not 

already understood, and indubitable ; and that, it has bean 

explained, is intrinsic (not made known by anything else. 
e.y. t inference based on practical efficiency). Though the 


generation of this kind of knowledge is known by pre$u 
live implication from the nature of the effect, yet, in the 


P- 


generation of that knowledge, they do not depend on any 

other means of valid knowledge, not even this presumptive 
implication, as {otherwise) reciprocal dependence would 
result ; hence it is said to be intrinsic. The generation of 





HARM OUT 


Here some others confront us : emi though the 
authority for Brahman is the sacred teaching, yet 
Brahman is intimated by the sacred teaching only as 
the content of the injunction of contemplation ; just as 


this kind of knowledge, like that of injunction!! in res- 
pect of what is to be done, exists for the Vedantas too in 
respect of Brahoiati^ hence results their authoritativenosn 
in respect of Brahman, without the need of an example. 


Otherwise, since it is net seen 


manifested 


by any other sense. 



would follow that) the sense of 





too could not manifest colour. He concludes the 


present 


il 


Therefore 


p* 


etc 


He sets up the view of Home of the preceptors : 


Ld 


He 


re 


some others confront us " etc. It i* thus : 


1+ 


The ascertain- 


ment of Brahman is from that whose purport is what 

is to be done, because of the relation Uo what is 

signified) not being known* because of its being sacred 

teaching, because of its* being purposeful, and because of 

reflection etc, being cognised (as enjoined In connection 
therewith), " 



the Vedantas cannot have the existent 
Brahman for purport, their relation thereto (as the signi- 
fied) not being known. That with reference to which 
words are not u^ed by a worldly wise person, the relation of 
them thereto i? not apprehended., Xor does the prudent 
inquirer desire to declare some form alone* which is neither 
to be rejected nor accepted, as that is not desired to be 
cognised. In conveying knowledge of that, the cognition 
of which ia not desired, there would be detriment to his 
prudence. Hence, this worldly wise person, desiring to 
declare that which is desired to be known, would declare 
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that thing alone which is the cause of engaging in or 

g from activity, and- since what is to be done when 



known is the cause thereof, would teach that alone. And 
thus, from the usage of elderly persons one understands of 
words that they have for purport what is to be done, Of 
these, some are directly expressive of what is to be done, 
while some, however, express their own sense as subsidiary 


to what is to be done : but (in any case) words do not have 


for purport an existent thing- 


Further, it has to be ascer- 


tained in 


the case of a word that it conveys knowledge of 


a content, by inferring the cognition of the sense in another 
an who knows the meaning (of the word’, and by under- 
standing the concomitance of that (cognition) with the 
existence or non-existence of the word, And there is not 


any 

man 



in respect of a cognition existing in another 
and retaiing to the bare form of an existent thing. In 
the case, however, of the cognition of what Is to be done. 


existing in another 


man there are prabana, ;'(£■ 


the 


engaging in or the cessation from activity ; hence, because 

of the relation (to the signified) not being known, the 
Vedfintas do not have the form of Brahman for purport. 


Further, of the VedEntas, as part of the Veda, it is 
well known that they constitute sacred teaching. And 
the character of sacred teaching belongs to such com- 
bination? of words as have the engaging in or cessation 
from activity lor their purport. As is said; "Engaging 
j n or cessation from activity in respect of the obligatory 
or the occasioned, that by which these are taught to men 
ih called a sacred teaching" Therefore, their having for 
purport the (bare) nature (of Brahman) is annulled by 
rhoir well-known character of being sacred teaching- 






iss 


harmony 


Fu rt lipr b we do not soo any purposefulness for these, 


an. 


whose purport is the coaching of the nature of Brah 

Nor, just as* from the ascertainment p somehow through 
secondary implication, of the true, aonse of the sentence 

is a rope, not a snake/ there is the cessation of 


this 


fear, trembling etc M is there, similarly, from the under- 
standing of the sense of the text SP That thou art/' 


the 


Cessation 


of 


the 


attribute? 


of 


transmigration ; for* 


there 


is continuance as before of those (attributes) 


even for the person who has heard the sense of the 
text. 

Further* if for him who has heard of Brahman there 
occurs the cessation of Lke attributes of transmigration! 
why is it, then, that on top of the hearing, reflection etc. 
are found declared? Hence, because of this too, that there 
would result their futility, the Vedanta? have not the 
nature of Brahman for purport, but have for purport what 
is to bo done, whose content is the contemplation of the 
self. And this which is to be done as enjoining 
who is enjoined in respect of itself is called an injunction 

and* as not seen through any other means of 
knowledge, it is called the unseen 




rvul 


And since 


that cannot result without the practice of its content 


(come m p 1 a t i on h f or 



sake of its own establishment. 


that very thing to be done implies the practice of 
contemplation of the self, which 


is its content and 


instrument 


Just 


as the 



d 


s 


h 


be determined in depend one 


on its own content, is 


determined by that content con tern plat ion, oven so* since 

be determined without its content 
of its determination, this very thing 


contcmniari 


cannot 


the sell, for the sake 
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the sacrificial post, the ahavanlya fire etc., even though 
they are aupm -mundane, are intimated by the sacred 
teaching (only) as subsidiary to an injunction. Whence 
is this ? Because the sacred teaching has for purport the 
fruit of engaging in an activity or desisting therefrom. So 

indeed is the quotation from those who know the purport 


to be done implies that kind of self. As is said : 


II 


But 


thal T which h accepted* t e rr implied for the establishment 

of that (other, which is enjoined), that too is enjoined ; 
this is the usage of the tantra {the FUn 
&U$tra)J T And for knowledge! the content of the injure* 

i injunctiveness consists in she practice of it, in the 


tio 


sense of contemplation ; for the self, however! as the 
content of that (contemplation)* (injunctivenesa consists 
in) the certitude of its own existence. 

{Objection: it has been said that contemplation may 
be of whet is superimposed; how then can there be the 
certitude of the existence of what is contemplated ?) 

(Reply): that on which the nature of that (self) t 


been superimpon 


would be the deter] 


i i 


of another 


(knowledge); hence that (knowledge of tho self) would 
not be determined thereby* Hence, through the VedEntas 

which have for purport the Injunction of the contemplation 


of that kind of self, there is the ascertainment of that 
kind of self. Ail this he say* in i5 even though Ps etc, in the 
master of the ascertainment of the tme nature of a thing,, 
even from those which have an injunction for purport, an 
example is given; "jurt as the sacrificial post 11 etc. In 
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of tbo sacred teaching, “ Its purport is indeed seen to be 

what is called the teaching of ritual " (Sa,-Bh. t I, i. L) : 


H 


An injunction is a statement which prompts to 
action * (Si l.-Bh. , i, i, 2); “ Of this the knowledge cornea 
from an injunction *' (PM.. I, i, 5) ; “ Of (words) denoting 
those (existent things), there is relation with that whose 
purport is ritual.*' (PAL. L i, 25.) *' 


) “ Since Scripture is for 

the purpose of ritual, there is futility for whatever has not 
that purpose, (PM.. I, ii , L) Hence the sacred leaching is 
purposeful as prompting a man to a particular object and 




respect of the 


njoined for the tying up in " he is to 


tie up the bea^t to the stake*" since il is out of the ordinal, 
itiere is the Qu^iioD what is ttiLs std (in substance 


and s 
stake 


M 


from 


Ml 


khudira (ebony) becomes the 


■ i 




he fashions the siako 


ii i* 


he is to make the 


stake octagonal 


■P 


etc 


though having; for purport the 



in a 


injunction of acts of carpentry, it is understood that 
particular kind of wood purified and fashioned 

particular shape is the stake* Similarly are to be under- 

dhavanlyti etc. The character of sacred teaching 


ntood the 


belongs to that whose purport 

from activity^ not to that whi 


purport is the nature (of 


an existent); the relation (of a significant word) is 


what is to bu done, not to the 

are ax plained by tha words of 
with Ji 


nature ; those two grounds 

memary 


*' Because the sacred teaching has for pm port " etO„ and 

ending with ‘And because of similarity thereto for the 

Vedantas too, there can be purposefulness only io the same 
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as withholding him from a particular object. Others are 
useful as subsidiary thereto. And because of similarity 
thereto, for the V editntas too, there can be purposefulness 
only in the same way. And there being purport in 
respect oi an injunction, just as for him, who desires 
heaven, ugmhotra etc, are enjoined as the means, 
similarly for him, who desires immortality, the know- 
ledge of Brahman is enjoined : this stands to reason. 



coming Brahman is present as already established in the 
eulogistic passage “He who knows Brahman becomes 


Brahman itself”; yet, because of the expectancy of the 
particular class of person enjoined for this (becoming) there 
results, on the analogy of the r r7 trtzat ra ' the particular 
class of person enjoined, i ir., ho who desires to become 
Brahman. For, if, on the analogy of the pi r-paj'fia, 1 ® 
the person enjoined be assumed to ho be who desires heaven, 
that would be the signification of the absolutely remote. 
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Now* here the distinctness of what is desired to 
be known has been stated * in the ritual section RetU 
giops Duty, which is to come into beings is what is 
desired to be known ; but here Brahman* which in 
existent* which is eternally fulfilled, is what is 
desired to be known* Of these, the fruit of the know* 
ledge of Brahman should be distinct from the fruit of 
the knowledge of Religious Duty, which roquires an 

observance. 


It cannot possibly be thus ; because Brahman 


is 


taught only as occasioned by an injunction about some- 
thing to be done. 11 The self verily is to be seen " IBrh., 


IV, iv, 5} ; " That self whose sins are destroyed * . * 

he is io be sought for, h© is to be desired to he known 
f Cftihui.. VIII, vii, 1) ; Contemplate ns the self alone ,f 
iBfh, r I t iv t 7) ; +L Contemplate the self alone ae the true 
enjoyment (Bfk^ I, iv t IS ) ; " He who knows Brahman 


becomes Brahman itself 


ft 


(AfaiTfd., 1 i I , ii. D) : there being 


such injunctions, when there is a desire to know, " Who 
is this self?", “What is that Brahman the entire 


Through the aforementioned differenc 


in nature be- 


tween the desires to know Religious Duty and Brahman 


t ' l ° rniaes the question, of (the latter) not being the content 
of injunctions : Now, hern etc, He answers i " it cannot 

possibly be thus etc. And here, the intuition of the self 

is not what is enjoinod. For. that, because of the verb 
‘aee." signifying cognition, should be of the nature of 
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Vedanta 


is useful 


in intimating its nature — that 
Brahman is eternal,, omniscient, all -pervasive, eternally 
contented, eternally pure, intelligent and free by nature, 

^ !l b-dge, Uiss and so on. And from the contemplation 
thereof there will result the invisible fruit, final release, 
as seen from the sacred teaching. If, however, they 
do not enter into an injunction of something to be done, 
and if they be the mere statements of fact, since there © 
be neither rejection nor acceptance, there would onh 
be futility for the Vedanta texts, as for the statements 
The earth has seven islands,'* * Here goes the king 



k 


lh 


bearing or of perception 


And 


either the concept ki J 
which produced w 


rc option too should be 




found in ordinary 


Of chose, hearing cannot be the 


tomplation attains excellence 


that, like hearing 


respect of rites, is established 


by the injunction to study one's own Veda 


Nor ican) 


perception found in ordinary experience (be the object of 


the injunction), since that is natural 


Nor may the object of 


the injunction be that clarity brought by contemplation to its 
content, the self propounded in the Upanisads, since that 

by-product even from the injunction of 

_ _ in — 


follows 


c urt tempi atlqn, like whey 


Therefore, the contemplttii 


of the self propounded in the Upanisads is prescribed in res 

pect of him who desires immortality, who is the nenum „„ 


joined. As for the 


hi 


to be 


■ fc 


1 hey are wlmt 


have ihe appearance of injunctions, not (real) injunction- 

the contemplation thereof " 


This is thus said : “ And fro 


H 
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tfow, even in the case of a mere statement of fact, 
as in “ This is a rope, this is not a snake " etc,, purpose- 
fulness is seen through the removal of fear generated 


bv 


delusion. Similarly 


here 


too 


by 


the 


state 


ment of the fact of the self not being a transmi- 
grator, there may be purposefulness through the 
removal of the delusion of his being a transmi- 


grator. 

This would be so, if the delusion of his being a 
transmigrator could be removed by merely hearing 
about the nature of Brahman, like the delusion of snake 
by merely hearing about the nature of the rope. But 
it is not so removed ; because even for him who has 


heard of Brahman there are found the attributes 
of a transmigrator, like happiness and misery, as 
before, and because there is found the injunction of 
reflection and contemplation subsequent to hearing, 
in "He is to be heard about, to be reflected on, 
to be contemplated." Therefore, Brahman should 
be acknowledged to have sacred teaching as 
authority only as the content of an injunction of 
realisation. 


" Because of its being purposeful, and because of 
reflection etc. being cognised " : the elaboration of this in 
the rest lof the commentary) is self-explanatory. 
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in 

of 

by 


To this it is replied : no, because of the difference 
nature between ritual and Brahman, in respect 
their knowledge and fruit. Ritual performed 


the body. 


speech 


or mind is what is called 


Religiuus Duty, as established by Scripture and tradi- 
tional Codes, and the desire to know' this object is 

declared in the aphoris 
know Religious 


“Then therefore the desire to 
Vices too like killing are to be 

desired to be known for rejection, being defined by prohi- 



bitory injunctions 


The fruit of this injunction-defined 


Thi 


view of sonic lie condemns t 


**■ 


To this it is 


replied ; no,' the view o! some Us not sound) ; why not f 

■* Because of the difference in nature between ritual and 

Brahman in respect of their knowledge and fruit" The 

fruits of action. 


eritorious or sinful* arc (respectively) 

liappm.es* and misery* Of these* the re are gradations of 
happiness rising in degrees of superiority, from the world 
of men up to that of Brahma Similarly! there are degree* 
of misery, from the world of men down to the hell known 
as Avici- And all that is both produced and destructible. 
The fruit of the knowledge of the self* however, is final, 
unembedicd T unsurpassable, and, being naturally established* 
it is eternal and unproduced. That, verily, is fruit! as it 
were, because it i« manifested even with the bars removal 
of Nescience, This is what is said; by you too, who admit 
the injunction of contemplation as the purport of the 
Ved lotas, there is recognised what is understood from 
the Vedanta, i. r is.* the jl'ti naturally being of the nature 
gf Brahman* eternally pure, intelligent etc. And that is not 
the fruit of an injunction wht-se content is contemplation. 
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KOud and evil, religious! duly and vice, are percepti- 
ble Happiness and misery, which are experienced 
through the body, speech and the mind, generated by 
the association of sense-organs with objecta, and are 
well-known from Brahma down to the immovable 

objects. In all corporeal beings starting from man and 

rising to Brahma, the gradation of happiness is 
scripturally declared. And therefrom is understood 
the gradation of its cause, wt£,, merit. From the 
gradation of merit follows the gradation of the eligible 
persons. And the gradation of the eligible persons 
brought about by desire for fruit, capacity, Seaming 
etc. is well-known. Thus, only those who perform 


since it is eternal and 


produced 


Nor 



ih 


fruit 


the injunction) the removal of the veil of beginning- 
less Nescience, since that happens even with the rise of 

rise of know- 


its opposite, eir.. knowledge, "" Nor is the rise c 
ledge fthe Iryit), since that too results for the mi 
from it< being aided by the impressions produced 
templet ion preceded by hearing and reflection. 


Like the 

impression of the contemplation, the unseen result of the 

e ril y , 


contemplutio 


ary to the mind 


seen that of what is enjoined there is fruit even here 
in a hereafter alone), for example, the fruitfulness 


here of the injunctions to 
whose fruit? are 

respect of time): 


even 


Cifrra and fv&rlri sacrifices 



like 



of the meaning of the science of 

intuition of the notes etc. < 


respectively undefined and defined 

ib 

reply) * for, 

plat ion 


if this’ 


said 


( 


e capacity) of Eh tr impressions of the 


music to produce the 
i 1 1 1 out the need for an 
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sacrifices etc,, can go by the north era path on account 

of the excellence of knowledge and meditation ; through 

the instrumentality afforded by mere offerings, works of 
public utility and alms-giving,, there is passage along 
the southern path in the order of smoke etc. Here too 
the gradation of happiness and the gradation of 
means thereto are understood from this sacred teaching 
11 After living there till there is consumption ", 

Similarly it is understood that the smallest happiness 
is possible for beings starting from man down to the 
inanimate beings only from Religious Duty defined by 
injunctions, and that it exists in gradations* In the 


unseen potentiality. There is, for the impressions of the 


contemplation of 


meaning of the Ved&nt 


to produce the intuition of the jlva being of the nature of 
Brahmari, even without the need (of an unseen potentiality 1 , 
And thus, since, for the unseen potentiality of the contem- 
plation* there is no causality in respect of immortality* it 

eot that he who desires ini mortality s h ould learn that 


not 


(opffrea) as what is to he done. Desiring one thing, he 
(yet) works for another;, this la, indeed* a contradiction. 
Nor Is it admissible to say that he who desires that will 
understand the act I of contemplation) itself as what is to 
bo done, not its unseen potentiality ; for* since the in- 
strumentality of that (contemplation) thereto is cognised 
even through other means of knowledge, the injunction 
would bo futile. Nor is there parallelism, to the injunct ion 
to pound (the paddy) etc., since even here the unseen 


potentiality consequent on the restriction is not under 


stood from any other (text). And there is not any 
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samB way, for corporeal beings, starting either upwards 
or downwards, since there is found a gradation of 


misery, there is understood a gradation in reaped of 
if.s ijau.se, I'iz.j vice, as defined by prohibitory injiinc* 
tiona, and also in respect of those who practise 
them. Thus in the case of those who have the 
defect of Nescience etc., gradations of happiness and 

misery , which are brought about by the gradations of 

fnftrii .md demerit, which are generated in the wake 


of embodiment, and which are non-eternal and of the 
nature of i r ansm i gra lion , a r e weil-known from Scripture, 
traditional Codes and reasoning. And thus the Scripture, 


iiD mortality taught by an eulogistic parage, other than 
the becoming Brahman, whereby he who desires it would 


be eligible? for contemplation* 


In assuming, however 


the analogs of the minjojit sacrifice 


I 3 H 


because of 


heaven fas the fruit}, 


urpa^sability and liability td decrease, there 


will be no permanent fruit of 


therefore, becoming Brabtnan 


rt temptation. Since. 


manifested even with 


removal of the veil of Uesoione 


the removal of 


Nescience occurs even with the knowledge of the sense of 

in realisation, and since the 


im 


the Vedanta culminating in 

causing of an impression by contemplation and the 
Prussian being an auxiliary to the mind in producing an 

intuition are established by other means of knowledge, the 

Ls not an injunction ; 


text 


contemplate but as the self 


fl 


but it is only what has the appearance of an Lnju 


just 


for example, texts 


II 


aerificed 


with the upn«,*« " are what have the appearance of injuno 

not injunctions : this is the sense intended 


but 


are 
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1 Not verily for him who exists as embodied can there 

:te the destruction of what is pleasing and non-pleasing," 
restates the nature of transmigration as described 

iibove. ** Him verily who is non-emhodied, what is 
pleasing and not pleasing do not touch'' (C/iatMf,* 
Vin, xii, i) ; since here there is the denial of the touch 
of what is pleasing and not pleasing, it is understood 
thaL for the non -embodiment called final release, there is 
denied its being the fruit of Religious Duty defined by 
injunctions. Indeed, if it were the fruit of Religious 

Duty, the denial of the touch of what is pleasing and 

not pleasing would be unintelligible. If it be said that 
non -embodiment itself is the fruit of Religions Duty, 

no. because i( is natural, as understood from Scriptures 
like ‘"The intelligent one, knowing the self as non- 
embodied in the body, as permanent in the transient, 
as great and all-pervasive, does not come to grief " 

(Kciffta., II. 22) ; ** Indeed he is without breath, without 
mind, pure ” (Ifttgtf., II, i. 2) 1 “ Indeed this self is non- 
attaehed." {BrK IV, iii. 15.) Hence it is that the non- 


embodiment called final release, which is distinct from 

the fruit of ritual to be observed, is established to he 


eternal. 


It bn* been said : " well known from Scriptwe, tradi- 
tional Codes r.nd reasoning. Of these, he cite~ Scripture: 


“And thus ihe Scripture 


It 


etc. 


He states the reasoning: 


»* 


Hence it it 




eta. 


Verily, that which is natural is 


eternal, for example, intelligence ; and this is natural; there- 
fora, it is eternal, 
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Of these, some may be eternal 


in evolution, in 


which though subject to transformation, the cognition 


This ia but that 


earth etc 


jk not destroyed 


eternal 


for those who uphold the 


or. 


for 


for the Stlfikhyas, 

tably eternal, all- 


ample, 

This, however 


; for example, 

universe to be 


the constituents (gums} 


of all modifications 
pans, self-luminous 


is absolute, immu- 

permsive like the ether, devoid 


eternally 

by nature 


contented, without 
which merit and 

not approach 


demerit together with their fruit do __ _ 

nor the three times. This to the non-embodtaenUaiW 

hluil release, because of Scriptures like. “ Other than 


Others, indeed, mention 


immutable a 

{immortality) 


kinds of eternal ity 


; -.ty and the evolving etemality 


id to be eternal, 

oternality of the evolving kind, h e Sf 


the 


Whan 



etc 


For, evolving eternal! tv 


does It evolve 

whole, how can there be 

If it evolve in part, is that 

different? If |t be 
he of that (eternal 

transformed 


E be taken to be 

Of these, some " 

absolute. It is thus 


69 a whole or in part ? Tf it 6 vo i ys 4 


o destruot 


of it* nature? 


differ a 


different from it or non, 
how can the transformation 


f Indeed, when 


one th 


as ,w Sl different thing is not l]so traasfor; 

would be an undue extension. Or, if 


i* 


ed 


non-d iffer ent , how can the 

whola 


transform 


it be 

be not of the 
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virtue, other than vice* other th&n this that is done 
and pot done, other than what has been and what is 

to be" {Raffia** IT, 14 j Therefore such is Brahman, 
the desire to know which is here the context. If that 
be taught as subsidiary to something to be done* and 
if final release he acknowledged to be something to be 
accomplished by that which is to be done* then it would 

he certainly non -eternal, Then p this being: the case, 
the result would he that final release is only an 
excellent stage among the graded non -eternal fruit- 

of ritual described above. And final release is 
acknowledged to be eternal by all who uphold a 
doctrine of final release* Therefore the teaching of 
Brahman as subsidiary to what is to he done does not 
stand to reason . 


It may be said to he different And non- different ; 


it is 


different 



that 


itself, in it* causa! as 



is nen- 


aiitl 


is different 


tn 


the effect -aspect, like 


bracelets ate. T which arc nDn-differeiU in respect of their 


nature 


A> 


gold. 


nd 


different in respect of their 


nature as bracelets etc. Nor is it meet to say that, 


because 


of 


the 


opposition of difference and n cm- 


difference, there cannot be the inherence of the two in onu. 


Whew is it that we have the right cognition of opposition! 
fin that! which i* opposed to the mean- of valid knowledge/ 





m 


KABMOMY 


But that , which 


is 


of 

the 


understood 


through 


% h a 


p i 


Knowledge, for that that nature alone (is tru 


PP0i itsonal c c*. :u r ion 
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difference and non-difference 


thm 


if iiun-differen 


This oar- ring in go!d 
are clearly manifest 


if 


ean* 

In 

both 

it is 


the appearance of 


were absolute, there would result 


ftnd if difference were absolute 


Hon, any more th& 


subject and 

there would 


between cow 


nd horse ; there i 


apposition, where there is a relationship 


supported 


rid 


sving the >aine 3 oc ti e 


^aid to be) the cherry 
and M&itrs present on 



nor 


the pot i? re^er 

it said of Caitra 


one 


that 


9. 



nd 


Caltra is Maitra 


ww 


cognition that 


this unsublated, indubitable, universal apposltional 


tablishw differenc 


and 


between the affect and the muse; * n d thus, 


effects 

cause, 
where, there 


are of tht? nature nf the cause, 
wdiosg nature is existence, there 


►difference 
since the 


and siince of 


'* ln the aspect of existence non-difference of 
he effect, the unu^e (from the cause) ; in the effect-aspect 

M c °Wi pot etc.. therfl IH 


for 


4S COW, pot 

effect-aspuct, 

causal aspect 

aon-difference 
differ once," 

To this the reply is t 

different which should 



thetc is difference 


sample, in 



in the aspect of ear-ring etc 


As is said t “ In the 
difference in the 
gold-aspect there is 


■■ 


there 


ss 


what, then 


l 


one place ? If 


it be 


ia this which Is called 
with non-difference in 


&sd to be reciproc 


does this exist o r not hot ween effect 


and 


non-exbtcnce, 
'ause > bracelet 
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and gold T If not, there is oneness alone, not difference. 
If it doe* exist, there is difference atone, not non-difference* 
Nor Lb there no opposition between existence and non- 
existence, as their co-existence is impossible- Or* if it were 
possible* there wouid result non-difference as such between 
the bracelet and the eardAamu^a, difference not being 
opposed to non- difference* Further, the bracelet being non- 
d iff e rent from gold, just as* in the gold-aspect, bracelets* 
crowns* ear-rings etc. are not different, so even in the 
bracelet-aspect they should not differ, because of the non- 
difference of the bracelet from gold. And thus gold alone 
is real, not the bracelet Btc>, since of the difference there is 


no manifestatiun- 


Now. ( it may be said) only as gold is there non- 
difference* not as bracelet; as that (bracelet)* however, there 
is but difference from ear-ring elo* 


(We ask in reply) if tho bracelet is non -different from 
gold, bow is it that this (former) does not recur in ear-ring 
atc.f And if it does not recur, how is the bracelet non- 


different from gold 7 For, those* which are variable when 

something is recurrent, are certainly different from that, 
as the different flowers from the string. And though 
gold ness is recurrent, ear-ring etc. are not recurrent; hence* 

they too are certainly different from gold. If, because of 
the recurrence of □xistemiality, all things w T era non* 
different, there would bo no distinctions like ** this is here, 

not that, this is from this, not that/' this is now, not 

that/ 1 " this is so* not that" etc., because of the non- 

existence of any ground for discrimination of anything, in 
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any place, at any time, in any manner. Further, when 
from a distance it is understood tu be gold, its particulari- 
ties, a' car-ring etc., would not be desired to bo known, 

because of their non-difference from gold, and because of 


the latter being known. 


fro 


ear-ring etc 


Now, since there is difference too of 
gold, even when gold is known, they are unknown. 

Now, since there is non-difference too, why are they not 
known 7 On she contrary, knowledge alone is appropriate 

in their case* for, the absence of the effect (knowledge), in 
the absence of the cause (non-difference), is the general 
rule} and that is set aside (here) by the existence of the 


cause. And since in non-difference there is the existence 
of the cause, when gold is known, ear-ring etc. are certainly 
known ; hence the desire to know them and the cognitions 
of them would he futile. Therefore, that which on the 
apprehension of another is not (itseif) apprehended is 
different rrom that (other) ; for example, when the camel 
is apprehended, ihe ass, which is not apprehended, 
(differs) from the camel. And when gold is apprehend- 
ed from a distance, its particularities, ear-ring etc.. 

are not apprehended} therefore ihoy are different from 
gold. 


How, then, is there the apposition ‘oar-ring (is) gold " ? 
li this be a*-ked t it, lias been said that there is no appo- 
sition, where there is a relationship of support and 
supported or of having the same locus. Than, how (to 


explain i the distinction of recurrence and variability, and 
the desire to know ear-ring etc., even when gold is known ? 
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It has been said that these two, verily, are not intelligible, 
if there be non-difference, absolute or non-absolute (t.e., cum 
difference), Therefore, one of the two, difference and 
non-difference, having to be abandoned, it is on, the basis 
of non-difference that there is the positing of difference ; 
it d'.'cs not stand to reason that non- difference is posited 
on a basis of difference* For, difference is dependent on 
what is differentiated ; those which are differentiated arc 
each one ; if there were not one, there could be no difference 


because there would be no locus ■, and of unity there is no 

dependence on difference; the apprehension of difference. 


ap- 


in the form not this, (but) this,'’ has need of the 

prehension of the counter-correlate. while the apprehension 

of unity has no need of any thing else: for these 
it is admissible that only on a basis of non- difference is 


reasons 


there die positing of indeterminable difference. ' So toy 

Scripture: “only as clay is this true. ' Hence, immutable 

eternity alone is absolute, not evolving eternity; tht: 
established. 


is 


The illustration “like the ether 


+ P 


is according to ttm 


doctrine of others since In our system that too t being 
produced, is non-eternaL And here, by the words " 


im - 


mutably eternal* he refutes its being an object of achieve- 

; by the words " aii-pervasive " its being an object of 


ent 


attainment; by the words " devoid of all modifications," its 


being an object of change ; by the words " without parts," 
its being an object of purifies lion. Just as, verily, for the 
rice -strains there is generated, by the sprinkling, an element 
called purification, not thus is there t 


any element in 

Brahman, produced by {ritualistic) action, since it has no 

members faroyawos); that is to say, rince it has no parts. 
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Further^ there are scriptural texts which* showing 

final release to follow' immediately on the knowledge of 
Brahman, exclude anything else to be done in between : 
"He who knows Brahman becomes Brahman itself ” 


Ill* ii. 9); “ And his actions perish when he, the 

higher and the lower* la seen " 11, ii, 8) : “ He 

who knows the bliss of Brahman has no fear from any- 
where " (Tafff., 11,9); “Verily thou hast, oh Janaka, 
reached fearlessness” (Bfh,, IV, ii , 4) ; ” Therefore, one 
knew only the self in the form, 1 1 am Brahman from 
that all this sprang " { VtLjasa muibrtlhmanopaniaad. 


He states its being the human goal : eternally contented. ‘ 
By contentment is implied happiness devoid of misery. 
Contentment, indeed, is happiness conjoined with the 
cessation of the misery of appetite. And happiness, if 
not cognised, cannot be a human goal ; to this be -ays 


■ 


L. 


self-ill smnous 


■a 


Hsnug thus shown through Scripture etc** the! the 
fruit called release, in his own now, is eternal, he elaborates 
the non-etemality of the release achieved by action: 
a If that be taught 1h etc. Nor i* there subtation by Scripture, 
sine* there is intelligibility of Scripture, in the manner 
mentioned. Further, there arc numerous texts, which 


stand in the way of the view that release, a- generated by 

the unseen potentiality born of knowledge, is consequent 

on an injunction ~ t thus, bo says: Further, there are 


Scriptural texts 




etc. 


The instrumentality of knowledge 


in respect of release consists only in the removal of the 
hindrance of the two kinds of Nescience, not in itself* nor 
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iv, 10) 


IN 


Then, what delusion is there, what 


sorrow is there, for one who has uniformly seen 


tills oneness ? 







etc. 


Similarly the following 


may be cited in order to exclude anything else which 
has to be done in between tho sight of Brahman and 
becoming the self of all : “ Verily, the sage V&madeva, 
seeing him, realised, ‘ I became Mann and the sun’” 


{Bfh„ 1 , i v , 10); just as in 1 ‘ standing , h e sings, " on e 

understands that between standing and singing there 
is nothing else for him to do, “ Thou indeed art our 

father, thou who earnest us to the other shore of 
ignorance “ {Pr,, VI, 8} ; 11 1 have indeed heard from those 
like Your Reverence that one who knows the self 


crosses sorrow ; Your Reverence, 1 am one in grief ; 

this tug, may Your Reverence take across sorrow " 
( ChU rid., VII, i, 3) ; n To him whose sins are squeezed out, 


in the production of tin unseen potentiality ; for this too, 
ha cites Scriptures ; “ Thou indeed art our father etc. '' 

To this effect, there are not merely Scripture etc., hut also 


the aphorism of tho preceptor, Aksap&da, based on reason- 
ing; thus ho says : " Similarly, there is the aphorism " gtc. 

And the preceptor is he who has been thus defined in the 

purU^a ■ Because he explains the moaning of the sacred 
teaching, confirms (his pupils) in the observances, and 
himself conforms to those observances, he is called 

preceptor/’ By such a one has been formulated this 
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the revered Sanatkiimfira shows the other side of 

darkness " {Chand., VII, xxv i t 2) ; these and other 

scriptural passages show the fruit of the knowledge 

of Brahman to be merely the cessation of the obstacles 
to final release. 

Similarly there is the aphorism written by the 
preceptor and supported by reasoning “ Of misery, 

birth, activity, defect and illusory knowledge, by the 
destruction of each subsequent one, there is the destruc- 
tion of each earlier one, and consequently final release ", 

And the destruction of illusory knowledge results from 
the cognition of the oneness of Brahman and the self. 


aphoris 


u 


41 


Of 


mis e ry 


* 



knowlsd ge K by the destruction of each 


activity i defect and illusory 


there is the destruction of each earlier one. and 


uWequemt one, 



the 


final release 

subsequent 


'l Hi 


1« the order of mention, the cause is 

effect the earlier ; on the destruction of 


the cause there is the destruction of the effect, as when 


is destroyed, the fever generated by phleg 


phleg 

destroyed. On the destruction of birth, there 
traction of misery ; 

destruction of birth 


II 


i a 


de=; 


on the destruction of activity, the 

on the destruction of defect, the 


destruction of activity \ op the destruction of illusory 
knowledge, the destruction of defect 


ledge, which is Nescience 


gr-ition 


the visible 


i* 


And illusory know 
fbe primal cause of tra mmf 

]qor d f generating desire etc 
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And that ia removed only by ite§ opposite* rtr. # knowledge of 
the truth, the cognition of the unity of Brahman and the 

self* culminating in realisation* Hence, release is the m&ni* 

festation of the nature of Brahman, through the removal of 
Nescience; but it is not the effect of uidyU contem- 
plation) or the effect of an unseen potentiality generated 


thereby ; 



Is the meaning of the aphorism 


The 


citation of the aphorism is only to th is extent— that from 

knowledge of the truth there is the destruction of illusory 

knowledge; that- however* which is acceptable to Ak^apada 

as knowledge of the truthi is not here acceptable* Hereby 

ia, by the accord of another preceptor* this sense is 
confirmed. 

Be this so* The cognition of unity does not have for 
content a thing as it exists, In which case, it would remove 

illusory knowledge, m?., the presentation of difference* and 
itself not be the content of an injunction * but it is of the 
nature of an imagined identification etc* And thus, being 
non* established prior to an injunction* and to be accom- 
plished through the desire of the person, it would beco 
the sphere of an injunction ; for example* because of the 
likeness of the mind, through the infinity of its modifioa* 
Mens, to the All-gods, the latter are imagined in the mind, 
the mind which is the support is ignored as if not cognised, 
and the imagined All-gods alone are principally contem- 
plated, infinite worlds being attained thoroby ; similarly, 

because of likeness In the nature of intelligence, the nature 
of Brahman is imagined in the jtaro tr tbe Jipp which ifl the 


e 
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Nor is this cognition of the oneness of Brahman 

and the seif of the nature of an imagined identification. 

as in the case of “ Mind verily is infinite, the All-god* 
are infinite ; therefore he conquers an infinite world 

Nor is it of the nature of superimposition as in the case 

of “ Contemplate the mind as Brahman/’ 11 The sun 
is Brahman : this is the teaching/' where there is super- 
imposition of the contemplation of Brahman in the mind, 
the sun etc. Nor is it caused by association with a 
distinctive mode of activity, as in the case of “ The 


air is the devourer. 


H i l 


The vital air is the devourer 


fl 


+ 


It is not also of the nature of purification subsidiary 
to a ritual like the glance at the ghee* If the cognition 


support is ignored as if not cognised * and Brahman is 
contemplated principally, the fruit of immortality being 
attained thereby. In supemnposition, however* the support 
being the principal ,'* 9 there ifi contemplation of that as 
having the nature superimposed ; for example, ** Contemplate 
the mind as Brahman . 1 " The sun is Brahman k this is the 
teaching"; similarly* in respect of the jlva t who is not 
Brahman . ' 1 Contemplate but as Brahman lf . 

Or (the meditation may be) from the association with a 
distinctive mode of activity; for example " The air t verily 

'The vital air. verily, is samvargv " 


y 


is m mvQrjgo, 


the external air*deity is* indeed* the namvarga; that* 
indeed* devours fire ate. ; for* at the time of the final 
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deluge, it devours fire etc,, destroys them and establishes 


the 


*1 




in itself. As the Dravidsoary 


say a : 


li 


Because 


destruction or by devouring it makes (all th 



itself* the air is sa mvargu 


■1 


And 


the internal vital 


air is tomuargn ; that, indeed, devours all, speech etc. ; 
for, at the time of death T it Is that alone, which goe^ forth 
collecting together all the organs in itself. Just as the 
meditation on the air or the vital air as s&m varga reveala 
rhe universe in all ten directions even so, the meditation 


of the jtua as Brahman, because of 



(former's) act of 


of 



causing to grow, is capable of (producing) the 
immortality, On all these three views* contemplation etc. 

in respect of the intuition of the self* are principal acts, 
since they have an unseen potentiality for content, like 


the Jt iutia and tfastra#; but the ^elf fs a substance 
subsidiary to the act* Or, intuition may be prescribed 
as a purification of the self. For example, in the topic 

concerning the dan*ap{Ir$Qmd3&, the glance, which is 
mentioned in ” Ghee h that which has been glanced at by the 


(sacrificers) wife 


ip 


and which is required by the subject of 


the topic w a purification of the materia], ghoe, an accessary 
of the upUi$i$*u sacrifice, is prescribed as u subsidiary rite ; 

even so, in respect of the seif, which as agent is an accessory 
to the rite, intuition is enjoined as a subsidiary rite* tn the 
words 11 The self* verily* is to be seen*” because of the 
principle 


t*t 


Those by which the principal substance 
is desired to be purified, in respect of that (substance), 
subsidiarinesa Uc cognised for them 1 '. Hence, he says: 


Nor is this cognition of the oneness uf the Brahman and the 


self 


M 


eto 


Why not ? "If the cognition of the oneness of 
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of the oneness of Brahman and the self were to be 
admitted to be of the form of an imagined identification 
etc., then in the case of statements like 11 That thou 


ar; 


HI 


u 


I 


a 


II 


Brahman, 





14 




is Brahman H 


violence would be done to the syntactical relation 
of words whose purport is to declare the fact of 


the oneness of Brahman and the self. There would 


be contradiction of scriptural passages like 


Ik 


The 


knot of the heart is cut, all doubts are resolved " 

II, ii, 8), which declare the fruit, viz., the 



cessation of Nescience, If it were of the nature of 
an imagined identification etc,, the statements of one 
becoming Brahman in 


44 


He 



knows Brahman 


becomes Brahman itself " {Mu/yi., Ill, ii, 9) would not 
be satisfactorily intelligible. Therefore the cognition of 
the oneness of Brahman and the self is not of the nature 
of an imagined identification etc. 


Brahman and the self were admitted to be of the form of an 


imagined identification etc 


I Y 


and so on, Indeed, of the 


glance at the ghee mentioned in the topic of the darvaimrija- 
mBsa, it is meet that it should be a purification of the ghee, 

which is an accessory thereto, And texts like 

verily, is to be seen ” 


“ The self, 

are not mentioned in any particular 
topic. The text He, for whom the ladle is of parnu - wood ” 


etc., is not mentioned in the course uf any particular 
topic ; yet the word ladle " recalls the sacrifice by the 


sentence, through the channel of the 



which has a 


non- inconstant connection with the sacrifice, (and thus) 
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For thi^ reason, the knowledge of Brahman is 
not dependent on human activity. What then is it ? 
It is dependent on the thing alone, like the know- 
ledge of things which are the content of valid cogni- 


tions like perception etc. And, of Brahman of this 


nature and of the cognition thereof, it is not possible 

by any reasoning to assume entrance into (the field of) 
what is to be done. Nor as the object of the act of 
cognition does Brahman enter into what is to he 
done ; 




is the denial of its 



the 


object of the act of knowing in “ It is different from 
the known, also from the unknown" (Keim,, I, 3) and 


brings about subsidmrinoss to the sacrifice for being- 

mad e-of-parpo-wood. There is not similarly a non-incon- 
st&nt connection of the self with the sacrifice, whereby 


the 


intuition thereof, being subsidiary to the sacrifice, 
would purify the self for the sake of the sacrifice. There- 
fore, though this be an injunction, yet because of the failure 
of the application, as in “ Bright gold is to be wom," 
and because of having unseen potentiality as its content, 


this is only a princ 



rite, 



,ot a subsidiary rite (like 


purification etc.) ; this criticism 


being 



patent is 


not stated, only the criticism common to all the positions 


being stated. Since tU sense is not obscure, it h not 

commented on. 

Further, its being an injunction with the act of 
cognition as content is opposed to numerous Scriptural 
texts; thus ho says: ‘Nor as the object of the act of 
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“ By whom one knows all this, how can one know’ him ? " 
( Brh . . XI, iv, 14). Similarly, there is also the denial of its 
being the object of the act of contemplation : alter 
premising the non -obj ectn ess of Brahman in “ That 
which is not expressed by speech, by which speech is 
expressed,” (Scripture says), “ Know then that alone to 
be Brahman, not this which is contemplated. 7 ’ {Kem. t 
I, 4). If it be said that if Brahman be not an object, the 
sacred teaching cannot intelligibly be the source there* 
of, no; for the sacred teaching has for purport the 
cessation of the difference posited by Nescience. Indeed, 
the sacred teaching does not intend to declare its 
content. Brahman, as “ this What then ? It declares 
Brahman to be a non- object, as being the inner self, 


cog ml i on 


etc. 


Ho objects : ' If Brahman be not an object " 

And thence it would be as if an evil spirit arose in 
the midst of a ceremony to appease (evil spirits): this is 


etc. 


lb a idea. He refutes this : 


II 


No 


■|T 


Why not? 


it 


Si nee 


the sacred teaching has for purport the cessation of the 
difference posited by Nescience. Indeed, all sentences are 

not capable of making known differences among things as 
this M or 1 this For, the differences of sweetness among 
sviga r-c&ni» milk and jaggery cannot be expressed in words* 
It must be seen to be similar in all other cases too* Hence* 
if, even in respect of worldly things established by ether 
means of valid knowledge, this be the fate of words, what 
then need bo said in respect of the inner self, which is 
transcendent ? As for the predication, somehow* in a 
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and removes differences like the known, knower, 
and knowledge posited by Nescience. And thus the 
sacred teaching : 14 Conceived of by him by whom 

it is not conceived of ; he, by whom it is conceived of, 
does not know it ; not known to them who (say they) 
know ; known to them who (say they) do not know." 
(Kma., II, 3); “Thou canst not see the seer of sight, 
canst not hear the hearer of hearing, canst not think 
the thinker of the thought, canst not know the 
knower of the knowledge" Eli, iv, 2) and so on. 

Therefore through the cessation of roigratoriness posited 

by Nescience, there is l lie restoration of the nature of the 
self eternally free: hence for final release there is not 

the defect of non -eternal ity. 


manner not too remote, that hold* equally here. That the 


denotation of the 


4 + 


than, 


1 1 


the cogniser, through valid 


knowledge dependent on the mean* of valid knowledge, 
pervades the object of knowledge, the pot etc* — this Is a 
manifestation of Nescience, Being in apposition with the 


inner self, the denotation of the 


LI 


that, 


M 


which is not an 


object and is indifferent, there cannot, he cognisership for 
it; hence, on the cessation of that, there cease the 
threefold distinctions of the means of valid knowledge etc, 
VeriIy T when the cook is unreal, the object, the result and the 
process of cooking cannot bo real.'* It is* indeed* thus that 
there is a vei^e occurring elsewhere ; ' When, of the word 
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But, for him to whom release is something to be 
produced, it stand? to reason, there is the need for 
something to be done, mental, verbal or physical. So 
too, if it be a modification. For these two views the 
Tion-Bternalily of release is a certainty. In the world, 
neither modifications like curd etc., nor things produced 
like a jar etc. are found to be eternal. 


that,' cared of its external reference, there is identity of 

significance with the word 1 thou,* then, the word * thou * 

too, getting the same significance as * that,' i,e., (ha pure 
intelligent self, abandons all the impurities, such os agency, 
that affect the true substance." To the same effect he cites 


Scriptures; "And thus the sacred teaching: ‘Conceived of 


by hi 


m 


1 » 


etc. 


He concludes the present topic ; " There- 


fore. through the cessation of the migratoriness posited by 


Nescience etc. 


He deduces the non-eternal ity of release on the 
opponent's view ; " But, for him to whom ” etc,. What is to 

be done, ».e.. the unseen potentiality, is generated by the 


operation, in respect of sacrifice etc. ; that, release needs 
for its origination. " For those two views,"* i.e 

two 1 views! of achievement and modi float loo. 


• I 


for the 


Thai the 


XI 


omentary cognition is the self, say the Dauddhas. 


And 


thus, since the origination of a pure cognition is release, 
release is what in achieved. For others however, the 
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Nor even as what is to be attained is there the 
need for something to be done ; for if it be of the nature 
of one’s own self, it is not what is to be attained ; even 
if different from one’s own nature. Brahman is not 
what is to be attained ; because, being all -pervasive, 
Brahman by nature is eternally attained by all, like 
the ether 


seifs attainment of the state of isolation, after getting rid 
of the state of transmigration, is release ; hence, release is 


a 


U 


edification \ for example, for mil k i tho attainment of 
another state by the abandonment of the former state* is 
tho modification* curd* On these two views, there is no 
eternality far release* because of Htsl being produced* like 
card, pot etc, 

Prom the scriptural text 1 Thom the light which shines 

beyond the heaven* K etc*, there are understood of Brahman 

difference* of place, where it is modified and! where it ie 
unmodified ; hence* the reaching tq that place where 
Brahman is unmodified might become what is to be done by 
tho injunction of contemplation etc. ; and thus, liter# is for 

Brahman object-ness in respect of attainment. To this he 

: M Nor even as what ia to he attained F ' etc. By means 

different from oneself, one abandons the place where there 
is modification and reaches Lhat whore there none* 
Thus, fur example, tho sailor in his boat (leaving behind 



him) the shores of the sea, which are subject to modifica- 
tion, being characterised by groups of foam produced by the 
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Nor is final release the purified, in which case there 
would be the need for an activity. Indeed what is called 
purification may be either by the addition of merits to 
what is to bo purified, or by the removal of defects, 
Now t it cannot be by the addition of merits, since final re^ 
lease is of tae nature oi Brali man, to which no excellence 
can he added ; nor hy the removal of defects, since final 
release is of the nature of Brahman eternally pure. 


dashing of countless waves* reaches the central portion, 
which* untroubled by any waves* is calm, pure, nteady and 
consequently unmodified. Since, however,, the jivn is but 

Brahman,, what is to be attained and by what moans ? 



attainment is based on difference ; this is the meaning. 

If, now, the ji&a be different from Brahman, even then, 
Brahman is not attained, since Bralimam because of his 
pervasiveness is eternally attained; thus he say a : “"even 


if different from one s own nature 


r i 





He refutes the object 


Nor 


is final 


ease the purified 


indeed, of two kinds 


sspect of purification : 

etc, Purifiedness is 


either by the addition of merits 


for example, the colouring of the citron flower with the 


Jtuca of the lac; the 
rise to fruit of the 
removal of defects i 


flower being purified thereby gives 
ame colour as lac - (\l) o T by the 


II 


irroff becom 


with powdered brick 


for example, the impure surface of a 
purified and bright through being rubbed 


be any addition of merits 


Of these (ways), there cannot 


to Brahm 


For 


is this 
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If It be Paid, Final release, being of one’s own 
nature, yet having been obscured, becomes manifest on 

the purification of the self through acts, as, for example, 
when a mirror is purified through the act of rubbing, its 


attribute of lustre (become® manifest) 


II 


because of 


the unintelligibility of the self being the locus of an act. 
That which is the locus of an act. not w ithout modify- 
ing it, does that act get its being. If the self were 


merit of the nature of Brahman or different T If it be of 
its nature, how can it bo added, that being eternal f If. 

then, because of being 


be 



however* they 

non-eternality for release* 
Nor can there be the relation of attribute and substrate 

e. And difference 

as contradictory* 


between different, like cow and hors 


cum non-di Sere nee has 



refuted 


since 



Because of these consideration^ it is said * 19 
release is of the nature of Brahma n to which no excellence 


can be added. 


It 


He refutes the ^eoond alternative ■ a Nor 


by the removal of defects etc* 


Impurity T being present In 


the mirror, is removed ; but not being present in Bra 
it cannot bo removed, being eternally removed {therefrom): 


man* 


this is the souse. 


Ho objects : "final release, being of one's own 
Release T which is of the very nature of Brahman 
enveloped by beglnninglcs!* impurity. Nescience, is 


nature 


ip 


etc. 



ani 


Tested when the self is purified 


acta of conEemplati 
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to be transformed through any ant having that as 

the locus, non-eternality of the self would result. 

Statements like 11 1 his is spoken of as non- transformable" 


would be sub la ted. 


And that is unacceptable. There- 


fore for the self, there cannot be an act having that 


as the locus. And since the self is not the object 

of an act having some other locus, it is not purified 
thereby. 


etc,; but it is not produced.. This is what js said; eternal 
purity is not established of the (individual) self, that 

being defiled by Nescience in the state of transmigration. 
He refutes the objection : " 


no. 



not ? 


Because 


of the un intelligibility of the self being the locus cf an act 


II 


Nescience is located not 


in Brahman* but in the jUm ; 


hm 1::a1 been said to be indeterminable ; hencci 


Brahman is certainly eternally pure. 


Admitting impurity, 


however, 

an act. Indeed, an act may purify Brahman cither 


e condemns (the view of) its being purified by 


us 


inherent in Brahman, just 


* the nibbing (consisting in) 


the extensive conjunction and disjunction of brick powder 
is always inherent in the surface of the 


inherent in another. 


mirror; or, as 


The act is not an attribute of 
Brahman, since, that (act) being the cause of modification 

in its locus, there would be destruction of Brahmans 

cternmUty. As for what is inherent in another, how 

can that be of service to something else, since there 
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Now, by acts having the body as their locus, such as 
bathing, sipping, wearing of the sacred thread etc., the 
embodied is seen to be purified. No; because what 
is purified is only that self which is associated with the 
body etc., which is caught hold of by Nescience. 
Indeed, it is a matter of perception that bathing, sipping 


etc. inhere in the 




y. 


It stands to reason that what 


is purified by the act having the body as its locus is 
something which is associated with that (body), and is 
apprehended as the self through Nescience, Just as 

the equilibrium of the humours brought about 

by treatment having the body as the locus, there is the 

fruit of health for that which is associated with that 



body, and has the conceit fin 



of that (body) 


where there arises the cognition “ I am free from 


would be undue extension ? When the mirror is rubbed, 

the gem is not. indeed, seen to he purified. ** And 
that is unacceptable " ; by the "that" he refers to the 

subtatioa. 

He raises the question of an inconstancy hero ; ** Now, 
by acts having the body as their locus " otc. 

He answers : " No. ' J* is on | y the conditioning of 
Brahman by beginning! ess indeterminable Nescience that is 
called the jtva or the knower of the field (fr.sefr<»j«<i>. And that 
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disease," similarly, that wherein, through bathing, 

sipping, wearing of the sacred thread etc,, there arises 


the cognition “ I am clean, purified , that (alone) is 

purified- And that is certainly associated with the 


body. 


It is only by hint who has the conceit 


It 



who is the object of the concept 


H 





who is the 


knower* that all the actions are fulfilled. And their 
fruit he alone enjoys, because there is the Mantra 
passage, M One of them eats the sweet fruit* the other, 
not eating, looks on ” (Rv* f I, I64 t 20 — Ed* i T 1)* 


is ji-'toci cited with bodios* subtle and gross, with organs etc* ; 
it b placed in the midst of their aggregates ; through 
noiHitff create therewith, it sh made the content of the 

wr l therefore, the purification of l he body etc. P 


concept 


I 


though the attribute of the body eta* may apply to the 

self, bocaii^e qf the determination of nonniiiioroncQ there* 
from ! just a^ the fragrance of the cosmetics U predicated 
of ihe datoseL Therefore* here too, the purification is of 
that alone which Is made the content of empirically valid 
means of knowledge not of anything also ; hence there 
la no inconstancy. In truth, however* there is neither 
act nor purification* Since the rest (of the commentary) 
along with the illustration lias been explained even in 
loxpLaining) the commentary on ^per imposition, it is not 
explained hero* 1 One of them eats the sweet fruit " : one 
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also “ (The self) as associated with the body, the organs, 
and the mind, the wise men cal) the enjoyer *\ (Katha., 

1, iii, 4), Similary, ** The one God, concealed in all beings, 
pervading all, the inner self of all beings, 1 he watcher of 

acts, living in all beings, the witness, the intelligent, alone 
and free from attributes” (ffveL, VI, 11), “He per- 
vaded all, he who is effulgent, non-embodied, free from 
misery, indestructible, pure and non-afflicted by sin " 

{Isa., 8) : these two Mantras show that Brahman 
cannot have any excellence added to it and that it 
is eternally pure, And becoming Brahman is final 
release. Therefore, final release is not also the 



is ihd jim-mlf * 

other riot eating' 


i.1 


fruit 




is the fruit of karma. 


k% 


The 


efcc 


the supremo seif. The words of 


the hymn (mantra) declare enjoy ere hip only of what is 

: H# The seIf P as associated 


associated (with the body etc.) 

with the organs, the mind 


etc, 


B 


cit&s two hymns 


which have the object of showing the unassociatod 


Brahman of pure nature : 


Th 


one god 


etc. 


S u kra m 


eans effulgent ■ (tamtam means free from misery - 

ajnftvirrtw means undissolved. that is to say, indestructible. 


He concludes 


•4 


Therefore 




me* 
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Other than these, up one can point out any channel 
through which an act may enter into final release. 
Therefore, apart from the on© (means) knowledge, there 
cannot intelligibly be any entrance here even for the 
shadow of an act. 

Now, what is called knowledge is a mental act. 


No; he cause of difference 


Indeed that ts what is called 


an act, wherein there is an injunction oven without 


regard to the nature of the thing, and in dependence 


Now, let there not bo one of the four forms of object. 

ness like being achieved etc.; there maybe some fifth way in 
which the object -ness of release may be explained. To 

this ho says : " Other than these “ etc. Other than these 

modes, there is no mode, whereby action ntay come in to 
(secure) release. This is what is said : being the fruit of 
action is pervaded by one among the four forms ; and this 
(pervasion), being excluded from release because of the 
pervador not being seen, excludes (the possibility of) 
rcieano being the fruit of action. Is there, then, in release 
no action at all? In that Case, alt sacred teaching for 
that purpose and alt engaging in activity for that purpose 

would be futile. To this ho says by way of conclusion : 

Therefore, apart from the one (means), knowledge " etc 
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on the mental activity of a person. For example, in 
cases like u That deity for whom there should be taken 
up the oblation, that one should contemplate in mind, 
uttering the word* *t *a$a $ p ” {Ait. Brah P III, vSii, 1) # 41 The 
Evening (dGity), one should contemplate in mind 11 and 
so on. Contemplation, i,e+ r thinking about, even though 
this is mental, still since it is dependent on a person,, 
it may be effected,, or not effected, or effected in a dif- 
ferent way, by the person. Knowledge, however, is 


Now 


1 


how can it ho that knowledge, which is 


a 


mental act, is not the sphere of an injunction ? And how 

it be that its fruit, release, is not one of these achieved 
? Thus he asks i 41 Now, what is called knowledge ,T 


can 

etc. 


etc. He 


wer* 


■I 


N 


0 


■I’ 


Why 


M 


Because of differ 


ence 


■ * 



is the sense : true, knowledge is a 



act ■ but this cannot generate fruit in 



e nature of) 


Brahman, winoe, being self-luminous, that (Brahman) 
cannot intelligibly be in the relation of an object to an act 
of cognition ; this has been said before. Even when 
there is this difference, he mentions another difference : 


is- 


Indeed, that is what is called an act ' r e tc. 


i* 


Where 


m. 




in respect of & content, there is an injunction even without 
regard to the nature of the thing ” — for example, while 
taking Up the oblation intended for the deity who is to 
receive it, there is no regard for the true nature of the 
deity in the act of contemplating it : or. in the meditation 


of fire in (relation to) woman, there 


is no regard for the 


real fire — "indeed that is what is called 


an act * this 


is 
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generated by a means of valid knowledge. And a 

means of valid knowledge has for its content the thing 
as it exists. Therefore, knowledge cannot be effected 
or not effected or effected in a different way ; it is 

on the thing ; it is not dependent on 



dependent 

an injunction, nor is it dependent on a person. There* 
fore, for knowledge, though mental, there is great 
difference in nature (from an act). In cases like “ Man 
verily is fire, Gautama 


tl 


ilk 


Ths woman verily is firn 
Gautama 11 (C/itfmf,* V t vii* and viii, l) s there arises the 
cognition, which is mental, of fire in respect of man 


the construction. The meditation on the 



is not 


verily, established prior to the injunction * To whichever 
deity the offering is made, let him meditate on that, when 
he ia about to say v 1,7 But s for him who has studied 

the Vedanta, who knows words, their sense and the relation 


i between, the I wo 


and understands the true principles 


relating to verbal testimony! there does result a knowledge 
of Brahman as the self, from the discourse beginning 1 with 
Existence alone etc. r and ending with " That thou 

because of the capacity of testimony to convey valid 


41 



art, 

knowledge. just as from the capacity of the contact between 
souse and object, there is for the man of attentive mind 
the experience of the jar present in bright 
which is generated by the capacity uf its own (causal) 

aggregate, cannot, verily, he effected in it different way 
or not effected, at tho will of man, like the meditation 
on the deity, in which case an injunction would be 
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and woman. This, however, is only an act, dependent 
on a person, because it is generated solely by an 
injunction. But the cognition of fire in respect of 
the well-known fire, that is not dependent on an 
injunction, nor is it dependent on a person. What 
then ? Being dependent only on the thing which 
is the content of perception, it is certainly know- 
ledge * it is not an act. One should understand the 
same in respect of things which are the contents of 
nil means of valid knowledge. 


purportful here- Nor is contemplation nor its culmination 

in experience the sphere of the inj auction, since intuition 


or the removal of beginning I os 5 Nescience is established 


through the capacity of these two (contemplation and 
culmination in experience) as ascertained by co-presence 
and oo-absence, oven in the absence of an injunction, 
and consequently they cannot be effected in a different 
way or not affected, at the will of man. Hence* the 
knowledge of Brahman, though a mental act, is not the 
sphere of an injunction. Of acts dependent on the 


functioning of the mind of man, the uoruregard for the 


nature of things* is sometimes not opposed (to that nature). 


as in the case of the meditation on the deity; there is 
not, indeed, any opposition here to the nature of the 
thing ; sometimes It is opposed to the nature of the thing, 
like the meditation of fire in man and woman. Because 


of this much of difference, there are cited the two paiia 
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This being the case* even the knowledge, whose 
content is Brahmen and the self as they really are, 
39 dependent on an injunction* Although, in 

respect of that content, imperatives etc. are found used, 
yet as having for content that which cannot be 
enjoined, they become blunt like the edge of a razor 


etc* applied to a stone etc. ; because the content ia a 
thing which cannot be rejected or accepted. For what 
purpose then are there such passages like, ^ The self 
verily * should be seen, heard about ," etc.* which are 
shadows of injunctions? We say that they are for the 
purpose of turning one away from the objects of natural 


of illustration!!. By the word "only 
act he denies dependence on the thing 


in 


ft 


this is only an 


Now, there are declared injunctions like 


14 


Contemplate 


but an tho self " 


They are not deluded declaration* ; for. 


whatever handed down by successive tradition is alike 
(in authority) ; hence, they must be injunctive. To this he 

says: Although in respect of that content imperatives etc.' 


and so no. 


Tmo* imperatives etc, are used ; fchoy are not T 

however, those whose content is the enjoined Uidhi- 
ri&Hfibh ' as, if they referred to those, there would result 

non -authors * ft < i v a ness. An injunction is, indeed, that whose 
content is what Is to be rejected or accepted. And that 

alone is wlmt is to be rejected or accepted, which a person 
can effect or not effect or effect in a different way. And 
it is he, who is capable in respect ef that, that becomes 
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activity. That extrovert, the person who engages in 


activity saying, “ Let me have pleasant things, let me 
have no unpleasant things," and does not attain there- 
with the final human goal, him, who desires the final 
goal, passages like ** The self verily is to be seen," turn 
away from the objects of natural activity, namely the 
assemblage of effect and cause (/.£?., objects and sense* 
organs) and make him active along the current of the 
inner self. And for him who engages in the activity 
of the quest of the self, there is taught by the following 

passages the true nature of the self, as what cannot be 
rejected or accepted : 11 All this, which is that self 


■1 


{Brh, t II, iv, 6), " Hut when all of this is only the seif. 


then by what and whom shall one see 


and whom shall one know? 


by what 


The knower, by what 


shall one know?" ( Brh„ IV, v 
Brahman ” ( Brh tt II, v, 19) etc. 


15), 




This self ib 


tJio agent* the eligible person* the person enjoined. And 

ainefl the hearing, reflection* contemplation and intuition 

of the self are not of this nature, thoro is nun*e;rUitence 
of the content and the person who observe, which are 
the penraders of m injunction ; hence* there in the 
nonexistence of the injunction ; hence, the imperative 
sufli* etc., though used, are not capable of impelling to 
activity, and become non-authorit&tive, the edge of a 
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razor (applied) to a stone becomes blunt, ’ As having for 
content that which cannot be enjoined **; he t indeed, who is 

capable, is the agent, the eligible person the person 
enjoined ; but where there is no capacity, there is no agency ; 
hence, he is not eligibly and consequently not the person 

enjoined ; this is the sense. 

Ii\ because of the non-existence of an Injunction, 


these are not injunctive statements, for what purpose, 
then, are these statements, which are the shadows of 

injunctions? Thus lie asks: 'For what pur pc sc r then 11 

Nor is it meet that they should be futile, as their 


etc. 


purport being apprehended in consequence of the injunction 
to study one's own Veda would, then, he unintelligible ; 


We say etc. 



that 


is, 

are 


this is the idea. The reply is 
indeed, the otherwise established hearing etc 
restated by texts which have the appearance of injunc- 
tions* Nor it, though a re-statement* fruitless, since it 
produces excellence of activity. It is thus; he, whose 
he a ft is d is true led by the desire to obtain or ovoid what 

is pleasant or unpleasant, and who is (thus) an extrovert. 


cannot fix Isis mind calmly on the inner self. Damming 

up the current of the mind towards objects by the texts 

about hearing of the self etc., which have the appearance 

of injunctions, he opens up the current towards the Inner 
self; hence, for restatements there fe the production of 
excellency <f activity * they being consequently fruitful, 

their being apprehended in consequence of the injunction 

to study one s own Veda is certainly intelligible. 
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Again, os for the statement that the knowledge of 
the self, not relating primarily to what is to he done, 
serves neither for acceptance nor rejection, this is 
acknowledged to be even so. This is indeed an ornament 
to us, that, when there is the realisation of Brahman, 
there is the destruction of all obligations and the 
accomplishment of everything that is to he accom pi i shed . 
So too says Scripture : " If a person should know t he sel fas 
' 1 am that,' desiring what, for the sake of what, should 
he suffer in sympathy with the body (that suffers)?” 

(Bfh., IV, iv, 12), And there is the traditional Code: 

" Knowing that, one can become the knower and one 
who has accomplished all that is to be accomplished, Oh 
Bharat a.” (Gfffa, XV, 20.) Therefore, not as subsidiary to 
the injunction of contemplation is there the intimation 

of Brahman. 


Ah for what was objected that the knowledge of the 

self, not being subsidiary to an observance, is not a human 
goal, that does not stand to reason its being a human a 
goal being established in Us own right, its not bet ng au bs idia ry 
to an injunction is a merit, not a defect ; thus ho says : 
Again, as for etc. Ajiu^afljuaret, will suffer in sympathy 

with the body that suffers. The rest is easily understood. 
He concludes the present topic ; " Therefore, not as subsidiary 
to the injunction of contemplation ’ r etc* 
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ni^ads alone, who does not transmigrate, who is of the 
nature of Brahman, who is distinct from the four kinds 
of substances, i.e,, the produced etc,, who occurs in a topic 


of his own, who is not subsidiary to any other, it cannot 
be said that such a one does not exist or that he is not 
known j because there is the word “ self " in 44 That self 
is not this, not that,” (Bfh^ III is, 26), and because it is 
not possible to deny the self ; for, even he who denies, 
even for him there is $el f* h ood. 


In order to establish tho subject of the topic (i.e,, tbo 

au th o-ri t a tiveness of tho Vedanta in respect of what is 

existent)* ho restates the view of some to condemn it: 
"That tori which some say etc. He condemns it: “that 

U not ao P This is the underlying idea; *' Just as activity 
is the proham in the knowledge of what is to bo done, 
even so are pleasure etc. in the knowledge of what is 
existent; thus is pair artfulness (for the Vedanta) ; there is 
the character of sacred teaching since It teaches what is 
beneficial* If the capacity of words in respect of the ex pres- 
i -n ■ what is to be done or the expression of their own 
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subsidiary (0 that (which is to be done) wore settled a< a 
rule in the usage of elderly persons, then, the Upanisads 
would not have for purport Brahman as the self, 

which is not what is to be rejected or accepted ; for such 
capacity is not known of words in experience, and the 

cognition of Vaidic sense is preceded by that («.$„ the cogni- 
tion of their sense in experience}. If, however, there can 
be in experience the apprehension of the relation of words 

even to existent things, then, in the case of the U pan is ads, 
it will not be possible to conceal their having for purport 
that (existent) as understood fro 


the consideration of 

what goes before and after, and assume for purport what is 

to be done ; for, thence would result the abandonment of what 
is directly declared and the assumption of what is not 


so declared. First, then, there would be nu apprehension of 
a relationship in respect of a sense which is not to be done, 

(only) if there were not seen in experience any usage with 
that purport, and if it were not possible to infer the cogni- 
tion of that in the case of him who knows (the meaning of 
words),"" It is not the case that the usage with that as pur- 
port is not seen in experience, since there is extensively 
seen in experience the usage of combinations of words, which 
have the purpose of (creating) joy or the cessation of fear 


etc., but have not for purport what is to be done. 


This is 


how : the king of mountains, Sumeru, is the abode of the 
host of guardians of the world, beginning with Indra., to. 
get her with the retinue of siiidhas, vidjtUd haras, yamlhanax 
and apsaras, is composed of rocks of gold washed by the 
torrent of waters of the Mandat ini falling down from 
Brahmalolca, and is attractive with the notes of crystalline 

birds playing in the pleasure gardens like Nandana ; (or) 
this is not a snake, this is a rope; and so on. Nor is it that 
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there cannot be inferred in the person who knows (tbe 

caning of words) the cognition of an existent thing, since 
there do occur joy etc., the grounds of inference 
thus : 


It 


: a Dm vidian ignorant of the meaning of the Aryan 

language, and intent on going to the city, is seated in the 
house of Dcvadntta, near the highway ; he knows the birth 
of a son which is a cause of delight to the father \ he goes with 

the herald to Devadatta in the city i he hears the herald say 


"May thy prosperity increase, Devadattii, a son is bom 
to thee, 11 after making the offering of the (a 

cloth dipped in saffron water in which the infant's feet 

have been washed) \ he sees at once the hairs (of Devadalta) 



Wown lotus ■ he infers the joy generated in Devad&tta and 
also (infers) of the joy, which was non-existent earlier but 

arises immediately after hearing these words, that it is 
caused thereby ■, he understands that a sense has been stated 
which is the cause of joy, since this (statement) is not 
capable of creating joy without teaching a sense which is 
the cause of joy ; and since no other cause of joy is cognised, 


while the birth of a son as a cause thereof is understood, 
he determines that that alone was declared by the herald. 


Similarly are to be exemplified fear, grief etc. And thus 
because of its being fruitful, the usage of that which 
expresses the existent thing even by the prudent inquirer is 
intelligible. This being so, because the knowledge of the 
nature of Brahman is the cause of the supreme human goal, 
tttirl because, though not teaching a pstsou’s engaging in 
or desisting from activity, the Vad&ntas do teach what is 


beneficial to m an, the character of being sacred teaching 
is established (for them). Thereby is this established : the 
texts about which there is dispute have for content what 
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is existent, because of their generating valid knowledge 
about existent things ; that which generates valid know- 
ledge about an object bay that (object) for its content* 
for example, the sense of sight etc.,, having colour etc. 

for content; so too are these (texts); hence they are so. 
Therefore, it has been well said ; 11 that is not so, since the 
self propounded, in the U pan is ads it not subsidiary in 

anything else/ The word " Upsuisad is derived from aat f 
with uun and m as prefixes meaning destruction and a kvtp 
suffix ; ii declares the knowledge of Brahman, since, taking 
the non-dual Brahman near (one), it destroys Nescience 
together with its impressions; because of being the cause 
thereof, the VedBntM too are L panisads ; ho who is known 

therefrom is the person propounded in the Upanisads, 

This itself he analyses ■ " of that self* understood from the 
Upanisads alone " ate. He distinguished it from the content 


of the concept 


In 


I 


■ fe 


" who does not transmigrate 


IP 


For 


that very reason, being devoid of activity, he ia distinct 

from the four kinds of substances (the generated, the 

modified etc.). And therefore, that which is distinct from 
the four kinds of substances b not subsidiary to anything 
else. For, it is the existent substance that is subsidiary 
to another, which, being desired to be done* may be what 

can be attained (ip*., accomplished) by generation etc., for 

example, " He fashions the stake 


9f 


etc. 


That, again, which 


is not subsidiary to another* b of the nature of the existent, 
and devoid of use, for example, ls Gold is to be worn, 


He is to offer flour (as an oblatiou) 


tt 


IK 


Tl 


L» 


atc. + for that there 


is no attainment (i + e.> accomplishment) by generation otc 


For what other reason* (again), is it not a subsidiary 
to another? To this he says: For the reason that be 


14 


occurs in a topic of his own ", Of the Up&masds which occur 
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not in the course of any particular topic {other than 

thoir own), iit being seen) through the consideration of what 


goos before and 




fter 


purport is propounding 


person, this topic is principally that of the person alone. 
And it ha 1 ? been explained that there is not for the person, 
as in Hie case of the Sadie, a tion-lnc oust ant relation with 


sacrifice 


Therefore, it is not passible to say of 



one. 


who occurs in his own 


who is of that 


transmigrating etej r who is cognised through Up 
that he does not exist : this is the sense. 


* 


Be this so. 


Of Brahman, as not the sphere of other 


m$an3 of knowledge, the relation 



words) is not 


apprehended ; hence ft is not the meaning of a word ; hence* 
h cannot intelligibly be the meaning of a sentence * how, 
then, can it be the significance of the Upani^ad ? To 
this he says : 4 because there is the word 1 self 1 in 1 that self is 

not this, no' that «' Though for the self there is not, as for 
cow o[c> t being ihe sphere of other means of knowledge, 

linous self, it is possible to 


■ i 


yet, being, &9 it is, the lu 
indicate it as the significance of the sentence, through the 

in the same way 


d eat ruction of the respective adjuncts, 
as gold through the destruction of bracelets, ear-rings 
t tc. It. is not, verily t that the luminous self-cons clous ness 
does not shine ; nor is it that even the aggregate of body 
and organs which is the defining condition (does not 

shine)* Hence, through the destruction of the respective 
adjuncta, because of the text " 


that. 


pfc 


that self is not this, not 
this self-luminous one, because of its greatness and 


pervasiveness, can be indicated by the sentence as Brahman 
and the self (Atma) i this is the sense. 


the refutation of 


why is there 


also refuted the exigence of (he self that gets conditioned 
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fci 


Now, since the self is the content of the concept 
I.” it is unintelligible that he can be understood fro 
the Upimisads alone. No, because, as the witness 
thereof, this has been refuted. Indeed, as distinct from 


the agent who is the content of the concept 




I 


rt 


the 


witness thereof* that self which is present in all, equal, 

one T immutably eternal, which is the self of all, has not 
been understood hy anyone either through the liturgi- 


cal portion (of the 



or through ratiocination 



To this ho says : and because It is not possible to deny 

Luminosity is* indeed* the self of all, since the 


self ; 1 

world-delusion has that for its substrate. Nor can there 
be a delusion when the substrate is non-existent \ never 
when the rope is non-existent is there seen the delusion 
as to the rope that it is a snake or a stream* Further, 
by the light of the seifs luminosity is there light for the 

world* And thus says Scripture; That shining, a LL «tge 
shines after it ; by its light all this shines 


■ p 


Nor when 


the luminosity of the self is denied* is the manifestation 
of the world appropriate- Therefore, because of the 
impossibility of denying the self, there results from the 
Vedftntas the realisation of the nature of Brahman* which 


is* not the sphere of other moans of valid knowledge 
and is devoid of all adjuncts ; this is the sense. 

He who cannot put up with the restriction that it 


is understood from the Upani^ads alone objects 


u 


Now* 


since the self 


H 


etc, 


The self j=. indeed, the content of the 
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Therefore, him it is not possible for anyone to refute, nor 
to Sink up as subsidiary to an injunction. And even 
because of being the self of all, ho is not what is to be 

w- 5f ' tT/i 3 4 * Fj I m iHI^' * iRHli ■ 'WwW WgLftJ Sf W j &SS |a 

rejected or accepted. The entire host of perishable 
modifications* up to the self, does indeed perish* The 
self* indeed* because of the non-existence of a cause for 
perishing, is imperishable ; and because of the non* 
existence of any cause for modification* it is immutably 
eternal ; for this very reason, it is by nature eternally 

pure* intelligent, free; therefore in (texts like) i+ There 
is nothing higher than the self, that is the limit* that is 
the highest goal", (Kafha, I p iii* 11), 11 But I ask about 
that self propounded in the Upani^ads fr (B r h^ III, ix, U), 
the qualification 11 propounded in the sJpani^ads is in- 
telligible (only) when the self is what is repealed princi- 
pally in the IJpam$ads H Therefore, the statement that 

there is no part of the Veda which deals with existent 
things is mere rashness* 
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He ans’weis ; "N# ibe Person of the Upanisads is 


not the content of the concept " I 


PI 


Why not 1 


44 


Because 


as the witness [hereof 


IP 


he who is the content of the concept 


44 


i, 


PP 


tho agent, he who is conditioned by the aggregate 


of body and organ?* the jira-seli,— a* the witness of this. the 


supreme 


seifs 


11 


this/’ being the content of the concept 


i+ 1 ”, has been refuted. This b what b said : though in the 
words of the text " Haring entered in its true nature as the 
jcrrtlp the self " etc,, the identity of thejlro and the supreme 
selves is absolute* yet its conditioned form is theji™; 
but the pure form is its witness , and this, not being under- 
stood through other means of knowledge, is the sphere 
of the Upanisad. This itself he elaborates : M Indeed, as 
distinct from the agent who is the content of the concept 

1 r ,f etc. 

It is not possible " to link (it) up as subsidiary to an 
injunction iT * Why not I “Even because of Wing the &clf/ p 

The self, indeed, is not for the sake of another, but all 
othei^ are for the sake of the self. And thus says 
Scripture: " Verily, not for the love of everything la 
everything dear, but for the love of the self is ovary thing 
dear." Further, for that very reason of being the self of 


all, it is not what is to be rejected or accepted* Indeed, 
of the entire universe, Brahman alone is the true self ; 
nor is one’s nature what is to be rejected, since It cannot 

be rejected ; nor is it what is to be accepted, being already 
attained. Hence, proscriptions and prohibitions, whose 
contents are what are to be rejected or accepted, do not 


have the true naLure of the self, which is opposed to that. 
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as their content ; consequently* of the entire universe, the 
^e!f alone ts the truth. This lie explains : "The entire host 
of perishable modifications up to the self does, indeed, perish." 

This is the sense : the self, indeed, is absolutely real, being 
established by Scripture, traditional Code, epics, purnms 


and reasoning not opposed to these ; the wqjrid, however* 
which is exhibited by beginningh^ Nescience,, is not 
absolutely real- And that which is absolutely real is the 
material cause of this, as the real rope b of the modification, 

the delusion of the snake. Hence it is that there is 
the perishing of this, which, as indo terminable, is of un- 
stable nature. The self, however, is absolutely real ■ nor 
can ibis be made unreal even by a thousand causes. Not 
even a thousand craftsmen can make a cloth of a not ; this 


has been 


aid 


Therefore there b die perishing of 


[edifications stopping the imperishable self, just as there is 
the perishing of rise silver and the snake stopping at tho real 
naore and rope. 1 3se self, indeed, is the sole truth of the 
enlire host oi modifications in the universe- Nor for the 
self b there perishability, for the reason that it is infinite. 
To him who says that there may be destruction, he says ; 


The self, indeed, because of the non ^xis fence of a cause for 


perishing ta & tc. 


Indeed, even a thousand causes are not 


capable of turning one thing into another: 



said. 


has been 

Now p lei not the self in its own nature be what is 

to bo rejected or accepted ; but seme attribute thereof may 

and some may be accepted ; to this he says : 


be 



And because of the non-exl stance of any cause for modifica- 


tion, it is immutably etei nal. 


It has been *»ai d that riot o 


e 
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That quotation too from those who know the purport 
of the sacrod teaching, * 11 Its purport ifi indeed seen to 
bo the teaching of rituals '* and so on, that has to be 
understood to refer to sacred teachings of prescriptions 
and prohibitions, since the content is the desire to know 
Religious Duty. Further, for those who accept in- 
variably the test, ** Since the purpose of the Scripture " 

etc., there would result the futility of the teaching 
about ex is tents* If, besides the engaging In and 
desisting from activity, it teaches existent things, as 
for the sake of what is to come into being, what is the 
cause for saying that it does not teach the immutably 
eternal existent ? Indeed the existent that is taught 
does not turn out to be an act. If it be said that 


of the three kinds of modification "■consisting of dlwrma, 
lukaa^a^ and aua*th & — eoria ts haro. Further* since of the 

absolutely real self the attribute too is absolutely real, the 
alteration of that, as in the case of the self, cannot be 
effected by any cause* Nor is there any 


od .heat 


than the alteration of the attribute- Hence* this is said ; 

11 because of the non-existence of any cause for modification/ 4 

The rest is easily understood. 

That statement, again, of those who know the sacred 

teaching, which was cited by some as evidence (of their 

that he explains otherwise : 41 That quotation 
too from those who know the purport of the sacred teaching/" 

«l fc 

Where it ought to he said Its purport is, indeed, 

seen to bo the fruitful teaching of the sense." since 
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though not an act* the existent instrumental 
to an actp the teaching about an existent is only 
for the sake of an act, this is not a difficulty ; 
even though for the sake of an act, there is certainly 
taught the thing which has the capacity to accomplish 
an act ; that it is for the sake of an act is p however, its 

purpose j with this much alone, the thing does not 
turn out io be untaught. If it be said to be taught. 


what (good) will 



be to you ? The 


the 


teaching about the unknow n self-substance too certainly 


deserves to be of that kind 


By the knowledge thereof 


there results the profit,, the cessation of illusory knowledge 
which is the cause of transmigration ; hence there is no 
difference* from the teaching of objects that are in- 
strumental to an act, in respect of purposefulness. 


the desire to know Religious Duty 
and since Religious Duty is of the nature of rlEe* 


constitutes the 


Ik 


the teaching of 




But it (th 



ted) does 


nut stand in the way of the function of teaching the 

an* Indeed,, when Sonia barman constitutes 


Brati 


the topic, the expression of his good Qualities does 


exclude 



jfarnian 


possession of good qualities 


The 


sacred teaching of prescription has for content 


the 


prescribed* 

for content the rites prohibited ; thus, both have for 


and the sacred teaching of prohibition h 


port the teaching of rites 


of the author 


there H the 


li 


ent 


sacred teaching Qaimini) that “Sinco 
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31 7 


Scripture signifies rites 
word 


I f 


etc. 


Hero, if the use of the 


" signification (nrfAa) M expressed what is denoted* 
thence would result for substance, quality and action (the 
defect of) meaninglessness Consisting in not being denoted; 
for, they do not signify what ia to be done* To this he 


says \ 
etc* 


"Further for those who accept invariably the text ” 

It may be said : to he significant in relation to what 
is to be done is not to denote what is to be done r but to he 
of service to that which is to be done ; and words relating 
to substances and qualities denote existent substances and 
qualities only as subsidiary to what is to be done, not as 
abiding in themselves. So those who know the sacred 


teaching say 




An injunctive statement can* indeed! 


make known the already existent, that which exists, that 
which will come into being and others of this class. ” fJ| 
This is what is said (thereby) : an injunctive statement, 
while making known the thing that is to be done* makes 
known for the sake of that even objects already existent 
etc. To this he says : J ' If# besides the engaging in and desist- 
ing from aoti\ ity, it teaches existent things K etc. This is 

what is intended : it has boon taught by those who 
have shown the meaning of words even with reference to 
existent things that the apprehension of relation (of word to 
sense] is not in respect of that sense atone of its own which 
subserves what is to be done* and not in any ether sense. 


N 


is the purport of words only in respect, of their 


sense (unrelated to that of other words). 


IJtz 


If that were 


so t there would be no cognition of the sense of a sentence* 
For* syntactical unity is not seen among those which are 
each independently primary and 


are devoid of 


of primary and secondary (among themselves). Hence, there 
is syntactical unity for words* which express their own 
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sanse, through their 


w ord -signi h ca nc e 


purport 


II 


mon fruitful 


And thus becomes intelligible the cogn i 


tion of the single sentence-significance, which is qualified by 

finch respective significance (of the words). As is said 

Though the 
word-signifi 


bj those who know the s-acrcd teachings 


letter 

cance. 


directly effect the teaching of 


yet they do not terminate there fruitlessly ; in their 
aettvity towards valid knowledge of the sentence-sigmfi 


reaching of the word-significance is an inevitable 



like the flame of 


And thus, the 


intelligible oven with words 


fuel 


cooking 


H IP 


cognition of the sentence -significance being 


with other significance- 


aviog for purport 


1 


rule as to their 


having for purport the conjunction with what is to be done, 

being the case, there 1 b no defect oven in having 


And this 


bo don 


purport the nature of the immutably eternal Brahman 
Bhtmyam (what is to come into bo mg) is what is to 

that existent which is taught for the sake 


Now 


of what is 


oome into being, th 


since 


not an distent. 


in the form of what is conjoined to what is to come 


into being, that ha also what is Eo come 


he 


says ; Indeed, the existent that is taught 


does 


f. To this 
etc. Con- 


with wh 


rather 


1S to be done, in the form of what is brom:; ; - 


about (the fruit) and that which brings it about 


process 


With 


becoming, however, which has that (relation) for 


content, (the relation} of 
(ihal between) activity and ca 
things there is not the nature 

He objects ; ba though no( 
is the unintoLiigibility of tb 
does not subserve 


things is of the form of 

:eni ; hence, for existent 
ivity; this is the sense. 

And thus there 


ate 



he teaching of Brahman, which 
and is immutably eternal t thia 
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2 1 ? 


is tha idea. Ha answer* : “this is not a difficulty ; even 
though for the sake of an act " etc. fndecd, the existent, 
taught as for the sake of activity; does not become other 
than existent ; rather is this, which is capable of achieving 
the activity, certainly existent. And thus, words, which 
have been determined eo signify existent things, which are 
seen in some cases to have for content the existent abiding 
in itself (l«e* s without syntactical relation to an act), 
cannot property be tortured to signify somehow relation to 

activity* Verily, though the conditioned he seen a hundred 
times*, the unconditioned seen somewhere does not become 
unseen (as it were)- And thus are extensively seen in 
experience statements of what is existent, conditioned by 
the activity (only) of being, though not subservient to 
activity, such as descriptions of forests e(o+ T hus, even 

those which are related to activity terminate with (signify* 
i ng} a relation alone ; for example, to the question Whose 


is this man ? *' the reply is " The kings.' 1 Similarly, there 


are those which are related to the significance of the 
stem alone ; for example, to the question " Of what kind are 

these trees ? " 

the existence or 


the reply is 


*4. 


Fruit-baa ring 


t> l*i 


>ndeed 


existence of the 


ii 


the 


not desired to he known by tha questioner ; rather is it 
the particular master of the man and the particular kind 
of the trees. And he who knows what is desired by the 
questioner replies only as to the particular master or the 
particular kind, not as to existence, that not being desired 
to be known by him. And it has been explained that for 

words there is significance even in respect of fruitful 

existent things. 


He questions • 


If it 


T+ 


the exigent 


4 ■ 


be said to be 


taught* what " good BB w: ; : ; that beta you ■* whether teacher or 
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listener ? Therefore, only that existent which is fruitful 
should be taught, not that which is fruitless ; and Brahman 
is fruitless, since to that which is indifferent, as devoid of 


all activity, no 


He 


rvice ability can belong ; this is the idea 


¥ 


li 


The reply is : the teaching of the unknown seif 


substance too certainly deserves to be of that kind 


certainly fruitful The word 11 and lea) 


I ¥ 


id 


has the sense of 


too (op*)”. This is what is said 


indifferent, yet knowledge fro 


though 



is 


H 


verbal testimony relating 


4o that content, such knowledge culminating in realisation, 

cuts away it* opposite, ^e*cience, the primal cause of 

transmigration, and is thus fruitful ; this h the sense. 

Furl her, even by those who recognise in the case 
of at! words that their purpart is what i* to be done, 
it is not possible to recognise in the case of (statements 


Ilka) 

drunk 

done- 


Hi 


A brahmin is not to be killed 


hi 


■i 


Ife 


Liquor is not to be 


otc. t that they have for purport what 



■which is 


is to be 

be done, having its limits defined 

and ceases on the 



by volition, is pervaded by 

cessation of that* like vimsrapa - ness on the cessation 

fcrae-ness* Volition, indeed 


Is human 



and that is 


And 


determined in dependence on the content, 
being of the nature of something to be accomplished! 

must be a process of becoming, which hag an earlier and 


a later* and helps to bring 
be) neither a substance 


someth; ng 



can 


nor a quality* For, the 

of voli t i on is that which is directly pervaded by \ 
and of substance and quality, which 

is no pervasion by volition. 


are 


author of the 


sense of becoming 


existent, there 
Therefore it U that the 
acred teaching says: " Verbs have the 


known. 


U It 


Though for words 


through them Is activity to be 


gnify 


ub?taace and 
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quality there is rotation to what is to be done in the 
stage when they are occasioned* yet, since there Is for 
becoming, of Itself, the relation to what is to bo done, 
while for words signifying substance and quality that is 


only 


through 


their conjunction with becoming T 


the 


understand log of the novel (rite otoJ is only through 
words signifying becoming 1 , not through words signifying 
substance or quality. Nor is it that curds etc, are 
the contents of what is to be done in (statements 
He is to oiler oblation with curd a 



hi 


H 


+ 1 


He is to sprinkle 

continuously 1 ; for, even there* what is to be done has 
for its content only the process of becoming -the offering 
of oblation or the sprinkling. Nor with this does it follow 
that, because of the prescription of the oblation as qualified 
by curds and the sprinkling as quail tied by continuity,, 
as in " He is to sacrifice with wma ! -juice)/ the statements 
He is to ofifor (he agnikotra oblation, “ He to sprinkle 

re-statements thereof, Though 


II 


with 


ghee 


-!■ 


boco 


u 


e 


here too what is to be done has certainly for content 
the process of becoming, yet substance and quality, even 
though not contents, are prescribed ns complementary to 
the process of becoming. Indeed, the process of becoming, 
uncharncterRed as being the bare operation of a causal 
condition Of&raftv), is characterised (*.e* defined) by 
particular causal conditions, such els substance etc. ; 


hence, substance 



are complement ary to that 


And 


thus* when the process of becoming is prescribedi that 

itself is prescribed together with its complements ; hence, 
substance and quality! though not contents, get prescribed 


as 


c omplemen ts t h ere t o 


And thus, the prescription 


attaches to substance and quality through the channel 
of the process of becoming ; and because of the fear of 
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prolixity 

through 



own contont being otherwise established- 
a restatement thereof it comes to have for 


purport substance e*c, f which are complements thereto ; 

consequently, in all cases, prescription has for content the 
process of becoming alone. 

" That dfjneyti 
the proscription 




its 


Hereby is refuted the view that 
(rite) which b on eight potsherds M eto 
has for content the connection (of the rite with 
material and deity). Now, the object of prescription 
cannot be the process of becoming ; for, if the agent of 
the becoming is exisTent, then, that which has its existence 
accomplished cannot be an agent in respect of the 
becoming ; verily, the sky does not became ; nor, if (the 


agem is) non-existent* since 

laid 


an injunction cannot bo 

on what is non- existent, like a sky-lower ; therefore 
rhe object of the prescription Is the operation of the 

productive agent, that which brings about, this (operation) 
being implied by the becoming t the operation of what is 

brought about; and this operation 


is productive force 
(AAHehiitcI}, volition,. effort; of this, if content leas, there can 

cognition ; hence, because of the need fora content, 


be 


it is only the connection with material and deity brought 
to mind by the word Rgneyti that is its content, Now, 
lh!\v can ItuEiisMi effort which has an operation for content 

have for its sphere a connection not of the nature of an 


operation ? Indeed, even in 


it 


M&k 


o a pot," human effort 


has not for its sphere the pot which is the direct sisnifi- 


canco of the noun 


rather docs it operate the staff etc. 


through the hand etc. Therefore, that (sentence) declares 

only that volition which has for content the operation and 

sake Of the pot, but not that which has directly 

The pot i* there (in the volition) as 


is for the 


the pqt a4 content. 
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what is intended, but not as the content. A* content 
however, there is only the operation of the hand etc 



once it fa that even in ' That Sgneya ** etc +fc what is en- 
joined is only the thing to be done, viz* , the sacrifice impfind 
by the connection with material and deity. What is it that 

That Ugn etja which is offered *' etc. ? (What is 


is 


said 


in 

**■ 


■i 


said is) One should bring about (what is desired) through 

'\ Hence it is that the statements 


J- 


■t 


the Qgaeua sacrifice ", 

He who, knowing thus, performs lb© fall moon sacrifice, 
He who, knowing thus, perforate the new moon sacrifice 
become re-st ate rue nts of the six sacrifices prescribed in 


IE 


tl 


IP 


That Rgrteun 


* « 


etc 



it is that only for this re- 


statement of what fa enjoined is there the connection with 
the fruit in * l He who desires heaven is to sacrifice with the 
new moon and full moon sacrifices ”, 


Hence 


it is invariable that in every case th 


e 


injunction has for content the operation alone, through 
the channel of volition. And thus in "Kill not/’ 


Drink not fP etc*, if there be admitted something to 
be done, then, its pervader, volition, w 



h 


to be 


admitted, as also the becoming which pervades that 


(volition) as content. 


Prajuptiti+vra fa, 


m 


the 


And thus, on the analogy of the 
injunction would, as signifying 


exclusion through the implication of the resolve not to 


kill or not to drink, have that (resolve) as content 


A n d 


thus it would follow that the final obsequies have been 
performed for (that function of negation which consists in) 


the denial of that for which there is an occasion. 


Nor 


when there is a possibility (of direct significance) is 

implication proper. In the case, however, of “ See not the 
rising sun" etc., since they commence with " Hfa vow/ 1, 
there is not the possibility of the denial of that for which 
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Further by statements like “ A brahmin is not to 
be killed," desisting from activity is taught. Nor is that 
an act, nor even a means to an act. If the teaching of 
those which are not for the sake of an act be purpose- 
less, there would result the futility of teachings of 
desisting from activity like “ A brahmin is not to be 

killed ", And that is not acceptable. Nor is it possible 
to assume for the negative particle the signification 
of a non -established act, aa distinct from the indifference 
consisting in desisting from the act of killing, because 
of the connection with the sense of killing that is 
established through one’s own nature. And this is the 


there aa occasion; lienee, it is proper, through the 
signification of exclusion, to imply the resolve not to see. 

Therefore, in "Kill not,” “Drink not" etc., which are 


denials of what there is an occasion for, since the process 
of becoming is non-existent, volition pervaded thereby 

is non-existent ; and that being non-existent, there is 

non- existence of what is pervaded thereby, vi:., what 
is to ha dono ; hence there is no rule that all state- 


ments have for purport 


what 


IS 


to be done ; thus 


he says ; " by statements like ' A brahmin is not to be 
killed* " etc. 


Now, why does not cassation itself become what 


is to he done, or the means to that (cessation) ? To 
this he says : Nor is that an act,” The word “ act ” 

expresses what is to be done. This itself ho analyses : 

" If the teaching of those which are not for the sake of an 
act” etc. 
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nature of the negative particle, that it makes known the 
non-existence of that to which it is related. And the 
cognition of non-existence is the cause of indifference. 
And that subsides of its own accord like the fire whose 
fuel has been consumed. Therefore, it is but the in- 
difference consisting in the desisting from activity for 
which there is occasion, which we consider to be the 
meaning of the prohibition, “ A brahmin is not to be 
killed " etc., in all cases other than the Fraj&pati-vow 
etc. Therefore, the declaration of futility is to be under- 
stood to have for content such praises of the existent, in 
the form of narratives etc., as do not serve the human 

goal. 


Be 



*0. Because of the injunctive suffix being 


heiird, there is cognised here what is to be done ; and thm 
cannot be without a process of becoming ; nor in the case 


■:>f hi 


who because of passion engages iin killing, drinking 
etc., i* indifference intelligible by chance, without voluntary 


effort; therefore. 


that voluntary effort of the mind, 


speech and body intent on engaging in activity is the act 
which is the sphere of the prohibitory injunction J hence, 
there is no statement whatsover which does not have an 

act for purport. (To 



assume 


he says : " Nor is it possible to 

for the negative particle the signification of a noti- 
establishcd act, as distinct from the indifference consisting 

desisting from the act of killing. ' For what reason i» 


m 


it not possible ? 


To 



he says 


II 


because of the 


con 


action " of the negative particle “ with the sense of killing 


that is established through one s own nature 


Pi 


This is the 


sense ; 


indeed, the injunctive suffix cognised as having 
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for purport killing an d drinking prescribes them alone l 


this is the general rule 


And these cannot; be prescribed 


amee they result Wen) fro 


i# 




passion 


Nor 


Is there 


enjoined the denial, by tho negative particle, of that 
for which there is occasion, since of that too. whose 

already 

prtlg 


nature is i nd Lfferenc e. there 


existent (in the for; 


establishment 


of antecedent 


at/h iJua). If or is voluntary effort (what is to be enjoined), 
since that, not being expressly mentioned, would have 

to be implied, since where there is a possibility (of direct 

signification) implication is not proper, and since that 

(effort) cannot be the content of tbo injunction, because 
of the injunctive suffix being a re-state 


I I 


activity that results from 


ent of the 


itist&ted 
the form 


as 

n 


i* 


passion. Therefore, what is 


one might drink or kill,” and is prohibited 


that 


(to be done) ”, its 


unprofitable nature) is brought to mind 
of the negative particle is not prescribed 

non-existence is deter] 


hut the dense 

And since 


to itself 


ined by the existent that is opposed 


anil takes on the colour of the existent, 


it 


appears as if existent in the case of the existent, and as 
if to be accomplished 


m the casq of what 


accomplished ; hence, the sense of the 


whose content is wha E 


Is to be 

particle,. 


if itself to be accomplished 


lb he accomplished, appears as 


hence the delusion that the 


sense of the negative particle 
This he says thus ; “ And this 

particle 1 etc. 


is something tq be done, 

s the nature of the negative 


Now. lot the negative particle make 


known the 


existence of what is related to itself (as counter-correlate) 


the 


bttt, for the mind, speech 
how can there be the desisting therefrom 


by chanc 
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To this be says : "And the cognition of nonexistence is the 
cause of the perpetuation aP of indifference' 1 - This is the 
idea: on hearing the words “Diet yourself when there is 


fever* 


up 


"Offer not your finger to the serpent," the elderly 


person so addressed starts to put himself on diet, or* 
if intent on offering his finger to the serpent, desist-; there- 
from i the infant, Le,, the learner, on seeing this* infers 
for the elderly person addressed the causes of engaging in 
and desisting from activity, r ir., desire and aversion. It 
is thus : the elderly person's engaging in and desisting 

from activity have desire and aversion for cause, since 
they are independent acts of engaging in and desisting 
from activity* ike my own independent acts of engaging in 
and desisting from activity. And his desire and aversion 
are preceded by the understanding of the instrumentality 
to what is desired or not desired inherent in the same 
thing as the obligation, since they are desire and aversion 
which are causes of engaging in and desisting from 
activity* like the desire and aversion which are causes 
of my own engaging in and desisting from activity. Never 
do desire and aversion result for me as preceded (only) 
by the cognitions of the word* its operation, the intention 
of the person (who speaks), and the unseen potentiality 
of an injunction, as undefined by the three times; rather do 
they appear on repeated introspection a? preceded by the 
above-mentioned causes alone* Therefore, the elderly poison’s 
independent engaging in and desisting from activity, as also 
bis desire and aversion, are pervaded by the understanding 
of the instrumentality to what is desired or not desired, 

inherent in the same thing as the obligation ; because of 

this sequence, the relation of cause and effect is established ; 
hence, it is established that the elderly person s engaging 
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iq and desisting from activity are from the understanding 
of the instrumentality to what Is desired or not desired. 

And this unde ret a lading, which was non-existent earlier 
and is generated immediately after the hearing of the 
word, has the hearing of the word for its cause; hence 

in statements like 4 He is to sacrifice , 1 which prompt to 
activity* it is the word itself, which, making known the 
operation that is to be done and that is instrumental 
to what is desired, also makes known its instrumentality 
to what is desired and the obligation to do it ; for+ these 


two are not otherwise obtained, 


and 


what is 


not 


otherwise obtained is the sense of the word* Where* 


however, the obligatoriness is obtained even 


other- 


wise. 


it 


as m 


Kill not. 


T1 


w Drink not 


■ i 


etc., since 


engaging in killing and drinking are obtained oven fro 
passion, there* the imperative suffix etc*, associated with 
the negative particle* restate this and make known 
only the causality of the two in respect of evil, which 
(causality) is not otherwise established. Indeed* their 
instrumentality to what is desired, is directly known, 

could not be objects of desire. 


as 


otherwise 


they 


Therefore* statements like Kill not* 


m 


it 


Drink not 


fl 


have for purport the 


HI 




aking known of the instru 


mentality to evil, through re -stating the oblige tori-* 
ness established by passion etc., but they do not 

have obligatoriness for purport ; hence it has been well 

said that prohibitions are not related to what is to be done. 
It is the cognition of the instrumentality to ovil in the 
case of what are prohibited that is the cognition of the 
non-existence of what are prohibited. Thus, indeed, this 
intelligent being* though seeing what is superficially 
attractive, yet eoasiders the future, cognises the 
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tion-oati^ tetfCe of activity, which is desisting from activity,, 
and desists ; that Is to say, ho establishes himself In an 
attitude of indifference. 

Be this so. If cognition of non-existence he the cause 
of establishment in indiffcreiiOtii that should persist so 
long as there is indifference - but that does not persist ; 
for, he who, though indifferent, has a mind strongly 
attached to other objects * is not one who cognises their 
non-existence ; nor T in the absence of the cause which 
establishes' is there seen the establishment of the effect ; 
not, verily, when the pillar has fallen does the top floor 
stand* Therefore he says : And that subsides of its own 
accords Jibe the fire whose fuel has been consumed, This 


being h intent on activity only so long as he does not 
understand its I nstm mentality to evil The understanding 
of its instrumentality to evil plucks out activity by the 
root, and Itself subsides like the fire whose fuel has been 
consumed. This is what is said : the cognition of non- 
existence \ * the cause of the establishment in indifference 
not in the same way as the pillar its the cause) of the 
stability trf the top floor ; rather is it the cause of establish- 
ment, as protecting from adventitious causes of destruction, 
just as the armour impenetrable as tortoise-shell is the 
cause ef tbe stability of the warrior's Ilfs by protecting 
him from the attack of missiles. And it is not that there 
is loss of the warriors life, when the armour is removed 
and there is no attack of missiles. 



Hi 


e concludes : 

Therefore* it is but indifference consisting in the desisting from 


activity for which there is occasion 


■ ■ 


etc 


Since indifference 


exists oven In the absence of knowledge to! instrumentality 
to evil) t it in distinguished by the upalaksam, U1 ji> 
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desisting from an activity for which there 


la the view then of the 


ocean ion. 


Jaiminiyas wholly absurd, (the 


view! which suspects futility because of uoti-subsidiarinass 

to what is to be done and makes out (the existence of) 
sutmdiarinea* to what 

tioiiJt he am wots it by 

declaration of futility i 


is to be done ? \R& 


way 


be understood 


f 


and final Tim based 


on 



subs id 


narratives etc., which 


to what is to be done have for 



Therefore, the 

he prim a 

era and 

content 


they do not havo the Up an is ad, for content. 


Upanisad? lead 


the r eat is at ion of 


serve the human goal * but 

since the 


II 


of itself the human goal ; this ia the sens 

As for that too which has been said " 

t!u' knnwledge of the self propounded 


an, which 


not to bo the hum a 


goal 


mentioned without entry into 


>¥ those who think 
iti the Cpantsad^ 
the word*) 1 the hare thing 
injunction of what is to be 
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at* before; because it is opposed to (the knowledge 
of) Brahman-as-th e-self generated by the Veda as the 
means of valid knowledge. Indeed, because in respect 
of a man, who has the conceit of self in his body etc., 

there is found possession by misery, fear etc,, it is not 
possible to assume that, in respect of the same man, when, 


in consequence of the realisation of Brahma 11 as self 

produced by the Veda as the means of valid knowledge, 
there is the cessation of such a conceit, there continues 
the same possession by misery, fear etc., caused by 
illusory knowledge. Verily, because for the rich house- 
holder, having the conceit of wealth, there is found fear 
caused by the (possible) theft of the wealth, there does 

not continue for tho same man, when he renounces and 

becomes freed from the conceit of wealth, the same fear 


caused by the (possible) theft of the wealth. 


Nor. 


done 


etc., here, with a concealed view, he recalls the 


answer 


mentioned earlier: 


tl 


that has been refuted/' 


the objector recalls the sense mentioned by himself ; 


ii 


Here* 

» > 

Now* 


it has been said that since even for him who has heard (the 
texts relating to) Brahman " etc. The respondent reveala the 
concealed view ; “To this the reply is : not in the case of him 
who has understood Brahman as the self " etc. True, not the 

knowledge alone of Brahman is the cause of tho cessation 
of the attributes of transmigration, but father its culmina- 
tion in intuition* And the intuition of Brahman is a 
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because for a man having ear-rings there is seen happiness 
in the conceit of having ear-rings, is there for the same 



when lie gives up the ear-rings and is freed from 


the conceit of having ear-rings, happiness in having 
ear-rings. This is declared by Scripture, Him, verily. 


It 


who is non-embodied, plenum and pain do not touch. 

( Chimd„ VIII, sii, U* If it be said that when the body 


is destroyed, there may be non -embodiment* not when 


particular psychosis of the internal organ, generated in the 
mind as aided by the impressions produced by hearing, 
reflection etc., like the intuition of tho different notes, 
xQ*fjn etc., whose source is the mind purified by the hearing 

and practice of the science of music. And this, while 

rooting out the perception of the stupendous magical 
presentation of the entire universe* roots itself out as 


well not being distinct from that universe ; this baa been 
explained above. Hence, it is established that there is but 
similarity to the declaration of the true nature of the 

rope (as rope, not snake). And here, being based on the 
Veda as the mean£ of valid knowledge, it is spoken of os 

generated by the Veda as the means of valid knowledge K 

In this very matter, he mentions two examples, divided 
into the non- origination of happiness and of 

1 Verily, because for the rich house-holder +F 


il 


ctfl. 


isery 


He cites 


Scripture to this effect : " This is declared by Scripture etc. 


answers 


He asks: 11 when the body is destroyed"" etc. 

; “no; because being embodied is caused ate 


He 

If 
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alive, 


no 


because being embodied is caused by Illusory 


knowledge. Indeed, in respect of the self, it is not 
possible to assume its being embodied in any other way 
than through illusory knowledge, consisting in the 
conceit of self in the body. Non-embodiment is eternal, 
because it is not caused by an act : so we have said. 


If it b© said that being embodied is catised by the merit 
and demerit acquired by that, no ; because relation 

(of that) to a body is not established, because it is 


not established that merit and demerit are acquired by 

the self, and because there would result reciprocal 

dependence between the relation to a body and the 

acquisition of merit and demerit by that. The assump- 
tion of beginnmglessness in this is (like) a chain of the 


being embodied were real, that would not cease during life ; 
it is, however, caused by illusory knowledge \ and that can 
be removed even during life by the rise of true knowledge. 
As for non-embodiment, since that is of his nature, it cannot 
be removed, as by destruction of nature there would result 

destruction of existence ; thus ho says ; " N on -em bod i men t 

is eternal " stc. 

Be this so. Being embodied is not earned by illusory 
knowledge, but caused by merit and demerit ; and it cannot 
cease except with the cessation of its causes, merit and 
demerit ; and on the cessation of these, there is but death : 
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blind. And because there is no inherence of activity in 
the self, agency is unintelligible* If it be said that by 
mere proximity there is agency for kings and others, 


no 


; because their agency is intelligible through the 
relationship to servants procured through payment of 


money eta. Not for the self* however, is it possible to 

assume anything like the payment of money etc* as the 

caiLse of the relationship of master and servant with 

reference to the body eta* Illusory conceit* however, is 

the perceived cause of the relation. By this is explained 
the self being the sacrifices 


hence there is no non -embodiment during life ; thus he 
objects ; If it be said that bcsEij embodied! is caiiwdi by the 

merit and demerit acquired by that " etc. 11 That ,T relates to 


the self. He refutes this : li G 

etc. Not directly can the 
for* those two, which ari*e fro 
intellect and the body* do not 


relation to a body i he who des 
embodied (as resulting) from them 

defect of reciprocal dependence ; 


because relation to a body '* 

acquire merit and demerit. 

the exertion of speech, the 

occur when there h no 


(to establish) 

s clearly 



laud 

that 


is thus 


in the 

id 


" because lb«r< would result reciprocal dependence between 
the relation to a body ” 


etc* It may be said 


reciprocal depend 


True* there 


but it is not 


defect, because of 


begmninglessnesa, ^ between seed and 

he says : " The assumption of befrnmnglessmess in this is (lilos) 


sprout 


To 
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Here they say : in respect of the self that is distinct 
from the body etc., the conceit of 41 1" m its own body 
etc.* is secondary; not illusory * if this be said* no ; for t 
secondarmess and primarlnc^s are well-known to him to 
whom the difference between the things is well-known. 
For him to whom the difference between the things is 


a chain of the blind/* One may think thus : 11 This bt-gin- 
ningles^ness is not like a chain of the blind ; when from a 
particular merit and demerit, there is a particular relation 
between a self and a body, it is not, indeed, from that same 
relation to a body that there result that particular merit 
and demerit ; rather do these (merit and demerit) result from 
a prior relation of the self to the body, which had its 

earlier mem and demerit ; while this relation of 


nse 


fro 




the self to the body results from another merit and demerit 


u 


to this one he says 


Is 


because there is no inherence of 


activity" etc. He objects:: < it be said that by 


II 


ere 


proximity Jl etc. 


TT * * •* 

He answers no- 


Procuring ” is making 


ones own. That m not the case, he says* with the 
self : " Not for the self* however 1 qtc. 

As for those who think that the conceit of the wolf in 
the body etc. is not illusory* but is secondary, like the 
conceit of the lion in the pupil etc,, he introduces their 


view and condemns it ; 1 Here they say 


Fl 


etc. 


That person 


to whom differences between things are well-known, he 

is thus mentioned (in the words: prmirfdk® — vastu- 

hhadati}. And since this has been explained by us under 
the commentary on super! mpos it ion, it is not explained 
here. In the twilight, in respect of a thing not apprehended 
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well -known— for example, if a certain thing possessing a 
mane etc., and having a particular configuration ia 
established through co -presence and co -absence as the 


principal signification of the word and concept “ lion,” 
and another, a man, established as possessing cruelty, 
courage etc., which are the ordinary qualities of a lion 
for that one, the word and concept “ 


lion 


have secon- 


dary signification in respect of that man, not for him to 
whom the difference between the things is not well- 
known. For this (latter) one, however, (the use of) one 
word and concept in the place of another can be caused 
only delusively, not secondarily ; for example, in respect 
of that whose particularity has not been apprehended 
in twilight, in the form “This is a post," the word and 

: or for 


concept of “ man ” 
example, in the na 


have the post as content 


m 


nacre, the word and concept which for 
unknown reason are determined in the form 
This ia silver In the same way, how can the word 



as distinct from a mau in the form M this is a post/ the 
word and the concept of a man due to doubt have the 
post for content; there, indeed, the attribute of being a 

man, though not certain, is but superimposed. Having 
thus illustrated the sup erimp edition of tho uncertain in 

of doubt, ho illustrates (tho superim posit! on ofj the 


the 


cognition 


■i 


or for example, in 


*1 


etc 


Whan 


the white shining substance 


in front, there i& similarity to nacre and silver, while 
there is the asoertamuient of silver, why is there not the 
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and concept of 11 1," which arise in respect of the assem- 
blage of the body etc,, non-figura lively through the 
non-discrimination of the self and the not -self, be said 

to be secondary ? Even by the learned men who have 
discriminative knowledge of the self and the not-self, 
the word and the cone opt fail to he discr ira mated , just as 
by shepherds and goatherds, Therefore for those who 
maintain that there is a self distinct from the body etc,, 


the concept of 


I 


II 


respect of the body is but illusory 


ascertainment of nacre itself? Or there may bo doubt* 
which is appropriate in two ways ; for T there is seen a sub- 
strata with common attributes* while there is absence 
of cognition or non-cognition of any means of valid 

knowledge* favourable or unfavourable ) ; also because 
there is memory of both particulars, since similarity, 
icb arouses the impressions, being located in both* 

to botb + Therefore it is said ; 11 for some 


■ ■ 

wb 


is common 


unknown reason. " Though the seen cause is common, 


there is hereby mentioned an unseen cause 


and 


since 


that had to be inferred from the perception of its effect, 


it is not common (to both) 2 this is the idea* 


41 


Even 


by the learned men who have discriminativo knowledge of the 


self and the not-self M ■, for those who are learned, 


ri 




erely 


in respect of their proficiency iu hearing and reflection ; that 
is to say* for those in whom the intuition of the truth has 


not risen. That has been acid; 


44 - 


And because there is no 


distinction from beas's*’ ate* The souse of the rest is 
not obscure* 
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is 


not secondary. Hence, since being embodied 
caused by illusory knowledge, it is established that for 
the wise one, even while alive, there is non -embed intent. 
And thus there is Scripture whose content is the 
Brahman-knower : “ Therefore, ae the slough of a snake 
lies dead and cast ofT on the ant-hill, in the very 

way lies this body j then that non -embed led. 


same 


immortal life, is Brahman alone, light alone " { Brh .. [V 
iv, 7J; “ 


t 



eyes but without eyes as it wore, 
having ears but without ears as it were, having speech 
but without speech as it were* having mind but without 
mind as it were, having breath, but without breath a* 
it were*" There is the traditional Code also, il What is 
the language of him who is firm in knowledge? 1 ' {Gita, UJ 

etc., which, while declaring the distinctive marks of one 

firm in knowledge, shows that for the w ise one there is no 
relation with engaging in any activity* Therefore, not 
in the case of him who has realised Brahman the self, 
is there transmlgratoriness as before ; be r however, 
who has transnugratoriuess as before * has not realised 
Brahman as the self ; this is faultless. 


And in the matter of ft on -embodiment during life for 
the wise one. he cites Scripture and traditional Code * 

An- tliui etc. This is easily understood* He concludes 

the present topic : " Therefore, not in the case of him who has 
realised Brahman as the self etc. 
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Again, as for the statement that since reflection 

and contemplation are seen subsequent to hearing, 

Brahman is subsidiary to an injunction and does not 
stop with its own existence, that is not so ; because, 
like hearing, reflection and contemplation are for the 
purpose of realisation. If the realised Brahman were 

employed elsewhere, then there would be subsidiarinees 
to an injunction ; but it is not so ; because reflection 
and contemplation too are, like hearing, for the purpose 


Now, it has bean said If the jtvas realisation of 
Brahman ah the self were Alone the cauko of the cessation 

of the attribute of transmigration, there would be, alas l 
futility of the prescription of reflection etc. ; hence, the 



V ad ant as h 


for purport the injunction 


he condemns it 


Aga 


contomplii- 

a$ for the 


statement 


If 


etc* 


Even of reflection and contemplation there 


is no prescription* since of these two which are established 
by oo-pre&ence and co-absence to have the fruit of intui- 
tion* there is (but) re -statement by sentences which have 


an 


the appearance of injunctions ; that is thus said : "because 
they are for the purpose of realisation. 1 ' Intuition of Erah 

is realisation ; the subsidiariness thereto of reflection and 
contemplation is established by co-presence and co-absence ; 
this is the sense. Why, then, should it not be an injunction 
alone in respect of reflection etc. ? To this he says : 


4 If the realised Brahman p etc. That reflection and con- 
templation are not principal rites with an unseen content, 
pj>„ the fruit of immortality, has been stated above. 
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of realisation* Therefore Brahman does not come to have 
the sacred teachings as the means of valid knowledge 
in virtue of being the content of an injunction of 


contemplation ; and for this reason it is established that 


Brahman even independently lias sacred teaching as 
the means of valid knowledge, because of the harmony 
of the Vedanta texts. And this being the case, the com* 
men cement of a distinct sacred teaching dealing with 
that, in the form “ Then therefore the desire to know 
Brahman/" is intelligible* If it had for purport an 


Therefore, there remains for them the character of subsi- 
diary rites, tike pounding, sprinkling etc* ; that too is 
unsuitable, since to the self does not belong (the attribute of) 

having been used or being about to be used elsewhere : for 


(the self propounded in) the Upamsad t in particular there 

is opposition to the observance of rites : thb is the sense. 
He concludes the present topic : Pl Therefore * etc. 

And thus, the Upanisads having for purport the 
existent Brahman, since Brahman, the object of the sacred 


teaching, ia other than Religious Duty, and since through 
difference of content there is difference in the sacred 
teaching, the commencement of the sacred teaching " Then, 
therefore, the desire to know Brahman " is intelligible ; 
thus he says: And this being the case ri etc* If* however, 

it were otherwise, it would be but the desire to know 
Religious Paty T not another sacred teaching ; consequently, 
there would not bo the commencement of another sacred 

teaching; time belays ; 1 If it had for purport an injunction 
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injunction of contemplation, a distinct sacred teaching 
would not be commenced, that (study) having been com* 
menced even with “Then therefore the desire to know 


Rel i gious Duty 


** 


And if it had to be begun, it would 


have been begun thus: “ Then therefore the desire to 
know the rest of the Religious Duty.'* like “Then 
therefore the desire to know what subserves the purpose 
of the sacrifice and what subserve* the goal of man 


{JW, IV, i, 1.) 


The 


realisation of the unity of 


Brahman and the self is not premised (in that sacred 
teaching) ; hence it stands to reason that (another) 
sacred teaching is begun for that purpose in the form 
n Then therefore the desire to know Brahman There- 


fore, 


44 


I am Brahman " : in this alone terminate all 


of eantempl&tion 11 etc. Hot merely because of being of the 

nature of an existent is the oneness of Brahman and the 
self other than Religion* Duty, but also because of opposi- 
tion thereto ; thus he Bays by way of conclusion : “ There- 
fore, ‘ ! am Brahman 1 : in this alone ” etc* By Ehe word ” this ,r 

he refers to the knowledge Injunctions, indeed, are the 
means of valid knowledge in respect of Religious Duty. 
And these, which are based on have as content) 

differences of end, means, and modus operand^ and give 
rise to Religious Duty (through teaching it), cannot, when 
there is oneness of Brahman and the self, be bused on those 
(differences)* because of opposition \ this is the sense* This 
is the fate not atone of the sacred teaching that is the 
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injunctions and ail other means of valid knowledge. Not, 
indeed, when there is the realisation of the non-dual 
self, which is to be neither rejected nor accepted, can 
those which are contentless and are devoid of a knower 
be fit to be means of valid knowledge. 


Further, they 
llusory selves are 


When the secondary and the 
existent, then, because of the 


sublation of son, body etc*, how c 




done, the enlightenment that I 

the real 1 


the thing to be 


am of the nature of 


Brahman, come about? Prior - to tho cognition 
of the self that is to be sought, there is knowerehip 
for the self. What is to be sought is the knower 
alone, as free from sin, defect etc. As the cognition 
of the self in the body is assumed to be valid know- 
ledge, even so is this empirically valid knowledge 
(assumed to be valid) up to the ascertainment of the self* 


means of valid knowledge in respect of Re 

but of &tl means of valid knowledge ; thus he 
all other means of valid knowledge.'* 


Duty, 

“ and 


when there 


the realisation 


there is not the relationship of object 
agency, since there is nothing to be done 

By, 


Why 7 " Nut, indeed 
In non-du aUty, indeed 


for the same reason, 


and subject ; no 
instrumental 


and " in 11 and which 

To thsjt very 


That is thus stated by the 


are devoid of a knower 


1* 


knower: " "* Further, they 


he cites the verses of a Brahman 


in son, wife etc.p is secondary 


etc. The conceit of the sdf 

one feslw miserable b^ 
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ones own misery, and happy by one's own happiness, so too 
does one (feel) by what is present in the son etc, ; hence it is 
secondary. But there is not the conceit of oneness, since 
difference is established in experience. Hence, it is secon- 
dary (figurative) as in " The Vahlka (the inhabitant of 
a country of that name) 


is 


an ox 


But the conceit of 


i- 


the self in the body* organs etc., is not secondary* because 

of the experience of non-difference (from them) ; it is an 
illusion, rather* like the cognition of silver in nacre. Thus 
it is this twofold conceit of the sell that sustains the 
march of the world. If that* however, were non-existent, 
there would be no march of tho world h nor even the experi- 
ence of the anenes? of Brahman and the self, because of the 

non-existence of the means thereto, ns., hearing, reflection 
etc. That is thus said : “ because of the sublaiion of son, body 

etc/' When the secondary self is non-existent, there is sub- 

Eation of son T wife etc, \ that is to say, the non-existence of 

the sense of M mine ' \ When the illusory self is non-existent, 

there is the sublet! on of body, organ etc,* as also the 

sublet ion of hearing etc* And thence* there is not alone 

the destruction of the march of the world ; F ' the enlighten- 
ment that I am of the nature of the real Brahman, 


this thing to be done which is of the nature of an 

awakening, that is to say, tho intuition of non-duality, 
that too, 44 how can (it) come about " ? Whence its impossi- 
bility ? To this he says: ' Prior to the cognition of tbe self 
that is to be sought, there is kno worship for the self,' 


This 


(kno worship) 


is 


a 


synecdoche ; the distinction 
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of valid knowledge object; of valid knowledge and 
means of valid knowledge in also to bo understood. This 
is what is said: this distinction » indeed, is the cause of 
the intuition of non-duality* since It invariably precedes 
it; therefore. whan that is non-existent the effect is not 

produced* Nor is the self to be sought other than the 
knowing self . thus he says : What is to be sought is the 

knower alone, as free from sin* defect etc. The illustra- 
tion of the necklet round one s nock has* indeed, been 
stated. 


Be this so, From what Is non- valid, how can there 
be the origination of the absolutely real experience of non- 


duality ? To this he says : 1 As the cognition of the 
self in the body is assumed to be valid knowledge, even 
so is this empirically valid knowledge (assumed to be valid)/' 

The terminus of this he states: 'up to the ascertainment 
of the self ; up to the intuition of the nature of Brahman ; 
this is the sense. This is what is said ; oven by those 

aintain the absolute reality of the world* it must bo 


who 




said that the conceit of the self in the body etc* is illusory, 
since it is sublated by valid knowledge. And of this it should 
be admitted that it is the cause of all valid knowledge, and 

that it sustain* the real march of the world. This is the mode 


for m tpo in respect of the intuition of non-duality* 


Nor 


is this intuition of non-duality, a particular psychosis of 
the internal organ, absolutely and invariably real. 1B As for 
that intuition which is real, that is not something to be done* 
since it js of tbs nature of Brahman- As for Nescience, 
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whether it destroy or generate (other) Nescience, there is 

■ 

no uni ntel Legibility whatever.. So too says Scripture : 
' L Knowledge and Nescience, he, who knows both together* 

passing byond death by Nescience, enjoys immortality 


th ro ugh K n q wled go. 


T1 tw 


Therefore, everything is cle&r. 


HEfiB EKD6 THE CATUTJ-6DTRL-BHj\ MAT] 



















NOTES 


FACE % 


1, Vacaspati, like Pndmapada, the author of ihe 
PafiCG'p&dikU, recognises two kinds of Nescience, These 
are the k a ra ij a*’ v id and the k&rys- vidvaa, The former 

is boginningless ; the latter toe are bcglnningless, but in 


the same sense as a continuous stream. KAranft-Vidyi is 

one, on the view of some, but not according to Vacospati. 

Another name for it is m a 1 A- ' v idy ji . As contrasted with it, 
the others are called tflto-’vidyBs or avsstha-'jnanas, modal 


ignorances 


See further, Introduction, section V 




The world, movable and immovable, has to be 

thus requires greater 


created through H 1 rajjy a ga rbh a, and thus 

effort than the elements : hence their comparison to the 


smile, which requires greater effort than a mere 
so says the Kulpa tarn. 


3 



is a pint salutation to the Vedas and to 
Faramasiva, whom V&caspati would appear to identify 


with the Sagufla-Brahman, possibly following the load 
of SfaAkara ; see the SitMdtmiiaiurnfiija, para 3. 233, and 
the paras immediately preceding. The sis ah gas of the 
Veda are phonetics, prosody, etymology, grammar, 
astrology and ritual; the avyayas 1 indeclinable* l like 
the particle cm (moaning 1 and ’) are innumerable. The 
six a Ages of Faramaeiva (Bhava) are omniscience, 




NOTES 



[Pp* ^3, N. 4-7 


contentment, sterna) wisdom, independence, eternal illimi- 
table ffisourcBSj :ir.d unimaginable power \ the 
(imporish able prop ert i es) 


are 


ton : 


knowledge, non- 

aULiChment f lordly power, austerity, tmtk, morcy T firmness* 

creafcorship, self-knowledge and c out rollers h ip : thus the 
KalpatarM* 


4 


Amaiananda takes tins expression to refer 


deity fond of sesamum 


Kaipataru the word 


From a verso quoted i 


the 




Mirtand 



!■ 


would see 


in 


to refer 


Sun. Das Gupta says Tilakasvamin is another 


name for Ksrttikeya or Skanda bee HIP , II, 107) ; in this 

identification, he has also the support of the ^juprakttsiktl. 

5p Secondary Creator (apara-vedhask Yy&^a is 

^aid to be so, because of a boon granted to him, in 
co m tn on with Daksa and others, in virtue of which they 
are known as Praj&patis (creators). The ffc juprokn^ika 
justifies the attribution of oreatorship to on the 


ground of his being an incarnation of Vila's cognitive 

energy, as stated in tho Furaoas ; the second lino of the 

ver-e would thus be a justification of the second half of 
the first line* 


®- The bha^ya of S^afikara is dear to outward 
appearance » but the depth of thought revealed on analysis 

shows its 


ight and majesty 


Page 3 

7 + he mt condition or cause; fire is the pervader and 
smoke the pervaded (vyapya). That which b more 
extensive (adhika-detfa-vrtti) is the pervade?, and that 
which is less extensive (ny Ona-detfa-vrtti) is the pervaded. 
They are, of course* eo- extensive* where the relation is 
reciprocal. The pervader in the present case is the 






Pp. 4-8. N, 8-14] NOTES 



condition of the inquiry, Jt-tf., lack of knowledge plus 
the existence of profit from the knowledge, 

8* That is to say, the body whereon the attributes 

of the self have been superimposed. 

Page 4 


9. The intellect is the determinative faculty ; 
certitude belongs to it, while doubt belongs to the mind 
(manash It is essential to remember that all these 
psychical factors are in their own nature unconscious. 

Page 5 

10. The usage 14 You are myself'* does exist, but it is 

very rare - hence the word 11 extensive 1 ' [n used advisedly . 
PAGE 6 


11. That m to say, present it (avabhusayantil u of 

the same nature as themselves : Rjuprakn&ikn. 



What 


is 


here 




eant is the cognition of the one 


being of the n&ton of the other (itaretaratva-pratUihh 

not the actual identity of the one with the other. The 
tatter is never doubted and its non existence needs no proof. 


Page 7 


13* For the auperimpositioft of attributes there must 
be either superimposition of their substrates or such a 
relationship between the latter that one may reflect the 

other* Neither of those being possible as between subject 
and object, whence the eu peri in position of attributes ? 

The quotation is from the Stokaviirttika, V, 39 (p, 280), 


Page 8 

14. Knowledge through perception necessarily comes, 
before knowledge through any other means, such as 
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[F p. 0*10. N. 1548 


inference etc,, and certainly long before knowledge through 


verbal testimony. 


Herein consists the priority (jy«ft&ty*t 


of perception. Further* words can convey knowledge only 
when they are perceived. For his arguments in meeting 
this contention, Yuc-aspacl is indebted to ana MiWa ; 

see the Brcthmasiddhi, pp» 39*41. esp. p. 41. The example 

given for the origination of valid knowledge from what is 
empirically, but not absolutely, real may bo paralleled by the 
difference of significance brought about by emphasis. 
Emphasis 


do os not 


the nature of the words 


hut 


when imposed on different words in a sentence, the sense of 
the sentence differs ; the difference in sense is validly 
apprehended, though resulting from wh^t is superimposed. 


Page: 9 

15 - 


This is a statement of Sabarasv&min. The 


£U 



other 11 is the implied sense (laksyArthah 

16, PM, VI. v, 54, The archetypal rite is that all of 

whose subsidiaries have been explicitly laid down by Scrip- 

_ There are ether rites modelled on theses they are 
called vikttis ; their subsidiaries are as a rule taken over 
from the injunctions as to tho prakfti rite* V\ here, however* 
a particular subsidiary has been laid down for the vikfti* 
the corresponding subsidiary from tho prakn i will not be 
taken over; the subsequent prescription in the vikrti stibiutos 
the earlier injunction in the prak^ti. Thus, the prescrip- 
tion of kurfa grass as an auxiliary in the prakrti iaaublated 
when there is an express prescription of tfara in the vikrti* 


17. 

Page 10 


TaniravttrttikQ* p, 819, 


18. The word agnihotra is the name of a particular 
rite, an obligatory rite. There is another rite called the 
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k u i>fj a [:■ 3.y i nHm ayana " which is not obligatory* though 

the injunction in that regard uses the word agnihotra ”, 
Tlia object of using this word is to indicate not the identity 

of the rites, but the need for transferring from the obliga- 
tory rite all such subsidiaries as are not expressly laid down 
for the other. On the whole topic sec PM, I, iv, 4 ; II, iii, 

24; and VTI, iii, 1-4. 

FaOB 11 

* 

19, That Is, in the cognition “ I am in thLt very abode, 
but cognising ”, 

Page 12 


20, Thera to no cognition of the form " I am the 
body ; but the cognition I ' is none the lass due to the 

erroneous identification of the self with the non-self ; that 


is why it is said that the identification is a fact, though 
not present in cognition. 

21. The Sanskrit *' adhyasya vyavah&rab " involves 

the use of the participial suffix Uktva) in " adhyasya " 
(superimposing]. This to justifiable only where there is a 
common agent for both activities. See Pacini: 3,4,21. 


VilcaEtpati says there is this justification. 


22 . 


While V&caspati identifies mithyajiiana with 


adhyUsa, treating prior s u pe ri m positions 


as the causes of 


subsequent ones, Padmnpada sees here a reference to the 


primal cusmic ignorance, 
into mithya and ajriZLna. 


eulties in treating Primal Nescience 


He splits up the compound 

There are undoubtedly diflto 

as ft Cftu.^e ; see the 


Introduction. The author of the Vivara^ a commentary 
on the Paiictipndim. justifies PadmapBda’s explanation 

on the ground that to allege superimposition as the cause 

H3 
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[Fp + 15-48, N. 2a. 55 


of supedmposition would be to commit the fallacy of 

self-dependence fatmtLs'rayah But as Maptfana and Vnoas- 

pati are never tired of pointing out. full intelligibility is 


ay not expect in the case of Nescience : 


just what one 
non-intelligibility is constitutive of its very nature 

Page 15 


53 , 


The hhlsya says 



(vyavaharab} 


the empirical usage 
is natural and b eg i n n ingles But if that 


were 


could 


Hence* the beg 


lessness should he taken really to Qualify the cause, viz. 
f up et imposition. But this ia itself an effect of prior 
superimpositions. How, then, can that bo said to have 
no beginning ? The reply is that what ia here intended 
is not ibe absence of any beginning but the absence of any 

beginning that may be said to be the first ; in other words* 


we have a continuous process like that of a perennial 

Such beginninglessnoHs is called karyl-n&ditva or 

as contrasted with avarapEL- + nSditva, 


stream. 


pravsha-fi&ditva* 

such as belongs to the jiva. Invars, Pure Indigence, the 
difference between the jTva and Ttfvara, Nescience, and its 

relation to intelligence. 

According to V&caspati K salts (reality) consists 


24 


in unsublatod self4uminoaity 


inherent 


The other views, &g n th 


of reality as a genus, and practical 


cmo!cncy + 


are maintained by the Naiyly 
the advaitin for the reasons 


and cannot appeal to 


of duality and the infinite regress i 


the mtrodue 


PAGE 18 


25 


This view (or something 


comes in 


for criticism at the hands 


very much like it) 


of Kavltarkika 
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R 13, N. 26-2-7! 


&OTES 


Cakravarti fifiiqibft Bhiritopadhyaya, of whom we know 
nothing beyond the flummery given of his views in the 

first chapter of the Siddhilnialt'FQsaiigrahQ* The point 

of the criticism is this: does the yellow, which goes forth 
with the mys of light, pervade the object ? If it does not* 
there is no possibility of its supuri reposition ; if it does, 
then* oven other.*! who are near by should perceive the 
shell to be yellow* as if it were gilded. What the 
C&kravarti is criticising is the notion of two psychoses 
in an illusion, one cognising the 


4 4 



4| 


f T 


or 


the 


lx 


and the other 
silver 1 1 ; neither the eatistence nor 


the 11 yellow 

the functioning of two such psychoses is intelligible, 
according to him. It is not clear from the BkQmatJ 

oses, though 



but 



avya 


whether V'&caspati recogniHos two 

his language suggests such recognition 

Dj.sita who briefly refers in the Parimala to the 
Cakravar tin's criticis 

T&rkik&su 




akes out that it applies only to the 


26. 


An interesting question in relation to this 


i- 1 



experience is whence the previous experience of bitterness 
for an infant, who has not yet tasted anything bitter, 
but turns away from the mother’s milk, because of the 
delusion caused by biliousness that it is bitter t” 
explanation is that the bitterness is imported from 

the experiences of a prior life. Of. SLS-. pp. 204-205 

{Kumbekonam edition). 

2?. There has been more than one theory of reflection 
in advaita philosophy. VScaspati seems to hold in 

common with Fadmapada and the V iva ra p&cSry a that 

the image which appears to be apprehended is but the 
original face. There is a difference of opinion as to 
whether the original itself is apprehended but in a 
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different place or the original that is 


its 


proper 
til at 


Fad m a pad a bolds- the form or 


those 


who 


maintain t ho latter are patently 


contradicted by experience {see the Pancapiidikn, p 
The fatter view is that maintained by Vacaspati, 

uh|; be part of ills inheritance from another. 



M i ..<! 


ati 1 and 
possibly 


as otherwise it could not have come in for 


criticism oven in Padniapad* p s days. The BhUmail view 

^hai i]so reflected rays go back Lo the original imago 
whore it is and apprehend it, but not as where it is. In 
support of the view that what is apprehended is the 
original ini ago itself* the Vivara^&cHrya points to the 
form of the sdblating cognition The face is not there " 

s regards Vacaspati‘s own 

rightly remarks in the 


not 


■ i 


The face is not 


t* 



non-apprehension of the 


exposition, Appayya Dlbsita 

Petri mala that the element of 

location of the original ” is not essential to all reflection, 
since it is absent front the cognition of tho reflection of 
a tree, for instance, which may coexist with the cognition 
of the troe whore it is really located. The doctrine 

ilia: (ho rays from the sense of sight are turned back 

by tho stronger rays of the sun does not 




to be 


shared by tho VivaraflUeftrya, who says they are turned 
back by the reflecting medium, the mirror etc, Neither 
version of the theory, of course, corresponds to the 

modern physicist’s notion of reflection, according to 


which the rays of tho sun 


or other illuminant are 



The 


reflected, not rays from the sense of a 

powerful criticism of the theory that tho reflected L 
is identical with the original 


II 


Pi 


ost 

age 


vidylc^rya (prohably 


comes from the Adv&ita- 


Hangnraja 


lather) who holds that tho rofleoted 


A ppayye/s 
imago is a fictitious 
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creation of Ne*citince k like the water of the mirage. 
These are some of the points urged by him, (ij It is not 
trtio that there is no notion of an independent face In 
the mirror* Children and other unsophisticated persons 
take the reflection to be an independent entity* (Li) The 
reflection does not have the properties of the original* 
The reflection of the sun docs not bum, nor does the 
reflection of the moon cool, (iii) When we look at a 
calm sheet of waler, we see not merely the reflections of 
our faces, but also the sandy bed. The only possible 

explanation is that some rays from the sense of sight 

pass through the reflecting medium while others 
turned back- 


are 


IV bonce this difference in the strength of 


the rays? Again* the rays which 
than water and are consequently 


are admittedly weaker 

turned back therefrom* 


are yet said to 
of the sun, so 


e stronger than the much stronger rays 
at they go up to the solar orb and enable 


us to aee it^ reflection in the water! See furth 
Pp. 268-280 (Sumbakonam edition). 


SL& 


Taqe 19 


2d- 


rii 


gandimn’a-nagarft " is a delusion of cities, 


buildings etc., seen in the clouds. 


la 


2D* It is said that the eye treated with the v a » 



substance) from a frog, sees a bamboo 



a 


snaLe and tbo colour of a snake in the colour of the 

bamboo. See the relevant portion of ihe Katpataru and 

the PurimtUu thereon. 


30. 


It 


maru?u iiiarTcikfi-nicay.i 


II 


"P 


Is literally a body 


of sons ray? (shining) over a. desert (and giving the 
appearance oJ water) ; it is therefore rendered here 


as 


nnrago 


pfc 


The Rj uprak&vikii takes 


** 


uccavacam ia 
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[Fp. 20-31, N. 31- 



(t> nd ers tood in om 

qualifying ‘waves 


translation 


il 


high and low T as 


with 


I- 1 - 


whole 


compound 


meaning 


** 


ma rJci k<%-n ica yam 


■ * 


the 


the unspeakably intense 


rays of tha sun shining over a desort 


li 


co 


I • ? n 


N ft 


eniary 
aty&dhik&m 


rding to this 


ucclvacam 1 means violm agocaram 1 or 


4 l 


* 


Face so 


31 


it 


bhftva* 


abha 


line occurs in 
is followed by 
tu vy&pelcs&ya 


hi* 


*P 


This part 


the 


the SlftkavUrHiktit p- 566, where t however, it 

purast&t prat i pad j Lab 1 not by 1 kay&cit 


»■ 


The whole 


here quoted 


the F"[6iraTrt a t f tufl jt a of Mapdaua Mitfra (see v 


129 


14 


Madras edition), 

quotation is from 


J 


It is not unlikely that Vacusp 


Hi 


If 


OrjftQa 


Page 21 


32. Cp. kSrya-fcarana.hhav ad j 

niyamakfU 


va. 


sv&bhflvid 


va 


avin&bh&va-niyamo "daryan&n na na d&rsanftt 


33, The van*© is from the SlokavOrttika 


p. 476 


and 


tj thing, is to he 


This view of Kum&riLa, which treats < 
existence as co-existent aspects of ev< 

distinguished from the view of Frsbhakara. which denies 

afiy kind of reality to non-existence, since the non- 
existence of anything, say a pot, is nothing more than 


the bare locus, i.e. t the ground itself 


The 


M 


n tar am abhavo 


bhztva 


nyo na ka-'cid anirnp&nat " seems to 

it is 


some extent to be reminiscent of this view; and 

not infrequently mistaken for an expression 0 f the 


Prabhakam view ; see, for 
J-Faye gf Knowing 


D* M. Ditta, Tbs Six 
cte. The ascription, 
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however, is erroneous since that line is KgmSrila"* descrip- 
tion of his own position. See the Siokavtlrttika, p. 245 ; 
also the ^iiArnwarirtk, v, 127, p, U, where this line is 

cited in the exposition of the Varttika-k&r&'s own position. 


PAOE £2 


34. Sea Note 33, 


Facie 25 


35. 


Expressions like " long-lived one 


ii 


and 


it 


beloved 


of the Gods ’ are applied to the opponent, more particularly 
to the Buddhist, sarcastically, to indicate his folly. 


PAQE 27 


36 


1 1 


True. 


1 B 


that is, literally, " coiK^pon ! to their 


objects," Correspondence for the Naiyfky ikas and for the 

PrSbhakarns (whose view is set forth in the present passage) 


seems to have meant nothing more than practical utBci- 

It is difficult to determine whether the Naiyayikas 

" resemblance " and could be 


ency 


ean 


ever understood it to 
characterised as represent a tionists. 

Page 30 

37. For the criticism of akhy&ti 

sid'Mi, pp, 136-147, esp. p. 137- 

Page 31 


Cp. the BroArno- 


960 


38, Bhasmaka, morbid appetite due to over-digestion 
s to have been known as HtodHl in Tamil ; Cp. Marti 


m Tktilai, patikam, line 66 


Page 32 


39. The .Vytjyokapi^a is Vacaspati’s Commentary on 
Ma’jdana's FimiPrveko. Am a Uganda in the relevant part 
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NOTES 


[Pp* 94-36, N. 40-41 


of the Kaipaturu gives a summary of V&caspati p s arguments 
in the Nijdyakavikii. The main argument is this* Truth 
is self-evident* not made known by constancy of the cogni- 


tion 


it* object 


cognition does require 




for 


what purpose does it need 


for the presentation of the 


object cognised or for successful practical activity ? Not 
the first, since cognition does not arise first and then present 
the object ; rather does it arise as the presentation of an 
object* Nor the second ; for, in order to apprehend con- 
stancy, practical efficiency etc. should be first appre- 
hended* Is this effected by another cognition ? Then the 


constancy 


that cognition comes in question and 


an infinite regress. If another cognition be not needed 
for the second cognition* validity would be ascertained 
neither for that cognition nor for the first cognition, de- 
pendent thereon for its validity. And if the validity of 

the second cognition be self-evident, why not that of the 
first bn well ? 

The BrakmaiQtiiHimmlkxU referred to three lines 
later is Tncaspati's comment ary un the Brnhamnirtilhi of 

Uapdana 4 


Page 34 


40, 


The Rjupraku^ikn reads “limit 'jado " taking 


the two words “self" and 11 non- inert ’ in apposition^ so 
that the sentence means : 11 If it is manifest, it stands 
to reason that the self, which is nuu-inert, is not, like pot 


etc,, 





anifested independence on another." 


Page 3G 


41- That is to say, we are left only with the fact of 

the relatediiess of conscious ness to objects and the self; 
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and with this we got no further forward, as the analog? 

of the ignorant father and the scholarly eon still applies* 


Page 3s 


42. For, then, the plurality of reflections of the sun 


would introduce difference into the sun. It is to be noted 


that this demonstration of self- luminosity is offered by the 


objector 


t 


with 


a 


view to show the impossibility of 


s upe n m position , 


Page 41 


43, 


ChuTtd * i VI, iii, 2. 


44, There is a continuous stream of superimpositiaru 

wherein jlva-hood and object-noss Ivisayutva) alternate, 
without the defect of reciprocal dependence. The content 
of an earlier superimposition may be Jlva*hood \ and this 
jiva may become the abject of the next sup crimp os it ion. 


Page 42 


45+ 

46. 


Vij 14, 
Prau^hi-vada 


ox t r a vega nt argunio n t 
men tary a rg u m e nt B 


HI 



is sometimes rendered as an 
It is in the nature of a supple- 

proceeds by conceding the Op- 


pomml's assumptions though really untenable as sug- 
gested by its synonym. It has no strict relevance to the 
main thesis as its establishment. Thus the denial of God 


in the StLihkkjt a Sfttrus i*s said by VijMim Bhiksu to lie 


H k 


a 


p ra U<j hi- vfu! a 


Page 45 


47. That the inner self, which is pure intelligence, 
is different from intellect etc., this is wimt is to he 
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apprehended ; this apprehension conciliates the final cogni- 
tion, which is of the same clss-i of reality as what is removed 
thereby, though it is of a higher degree in that it requires 
nothing else for its own removal. The rise of this cognition 
is of itself the removal of Nescience, since nothing else 
remains to bo acquired or done for this removal. But even 
the final cognition is other than the knowledge which is 

Lhe seif; it only helps to reveal fcho letter, through remove 

mg the obscuration caused by nescience ; hence that 
cognition may be spoken of as u knowledge ” only deri- 
vatively or secondarily^ 


VAGE 49 


4B- The reading in all printed texts is " pmvartate. 


■ ■ 


though 




pn variant « 


tv 


seems 



to he called for. 


why 


A?? the text slands+ tile meaning would seem to he 4 
should be (the knower) not function of himself p 'f But it 
is evident both from what follows and from the com- 
entaries that jt is the Functioning of the senses and of the 


pranmrjas generally which is here in question 



l k 


reading 


pravartante 


HI 


has 



adopted in the present text o 




the strength of two MSS. in the Adyar Library; 30 L 



(Graatha 



and 40 B 1,9 (MaSayalam script). 


It is 


interesting to note that the Kalpnium takes the second 
question to relate to a different objector and not to ho merely 
explanatory of the first question. The first question In * why 
should the knower utilise the ptramApms t fi The atmanepada 
in up&datte implies that the utilisation is for his own 


benefit. 


k |! 


The obvious complement of that question 


is 


why should not the pramlnas function for his benefit 


without being utilised by him f 


n 


This would be the question 


of a follower of the Safikhya. according to which, primal 











Pp. 50-53, 5T. 49-501 


NOTT.g 


S6I 


nature functions of itself in the presence of Spirit, for the 


benefit of Spirit, But there is another possibility 


that 


prakrti and its evotutes may function 


for 


■ ■■ , Mr B m - . m J « 

benefit, but just because it is their nature. The second 
question ifl based on this possibility* This interpretation, 
says the author of the Ahh$ga l is justified, nay demanded 
by the force of 


s 


Ji 


ova 


■I 


m 


■ 4 


svayam ava La r; in at 


+" 


etc. 


Ope may also note in this connection that, while for 


Vftcaspati odftitfA&nnm (in the BhAfya) means “controller 1 " 
Padmapada, Anandagiri and G-ovindati&uda take it to 

"* The sentence in the Bblnya would thus 


mean 


locus 


mean : r and without the locus of the senses (that is to say, 
the body) there is no functioning/ 1 


Page 50 


49* 



■* 


The wards of the Bh&sya " And without a 
etc. imply also ** and without valid knowledge *\ 


The need for a knower who can control the pranraijas 


haj 


been already explained, and there is no need to 


repeat 



What is shown here is the need for supe rim* 


position, because of the nature of valid knowledge* ri:, 
the combination of intelligence and non-intelligence fold 
acid-rnpa-garlihi^t). 3 


Page 53 


50* 


PJf* IIT* vii, IS* The Question is whether the 


sacrihcer {yajamHiitt) should personally engage in each 
act of sacrificial ritual, including all subsidiaries or 
whether it will suffice if he makes the dedication of 
the sacrificial material* The prima facie view is that 
the aaorificer should himself engage in all the rites, 

declared to go to him ; and the 


since 


tile 


fruil 


is 




NOTES 


sea 


[pp. 56-62, N. 51-53 


fruit necessarily goes to that agent who is implied by 
the activity of engaging in the rites. The final view is 
that the services of the officiating priests (ptviks) have 
been formally purchased by the yaj&m&na and that this 
purchase would be futile if the yajamana had to perform 
all the rites himself. The aphorism cited here is the 

statement of the prima facie view ; but in botii views, the 
fruit is understood to go to him who engages in activity for 
its sa ;b ; and this is ail that is intended to be illustrated here. 

Page 56 

51. Cp. Bfithntaiiddhi , p. 43. There are three expect- 
ancies for every operation prompted by an injunction : what 

is to be accomplished ? wherewith ? a nd how i In the 

case of the vyeoa or hawk sacrifice (so called because it 

injures the enemy even as quickly a-n a hawk would 
pluck out the enemy's eyes) injury to the enemy is 
what is to be accomplished. But this cannot be in the 
last resurt a Scripture-ordained end. since it conflicts with 

the prohibition of injury to all beings. It is at best a 
Scrip ture-pemi it ted end. One of the expectancies, there- 
fore. is not fulfilled from an absolute point of view- 

Despite this, the injunction of the hawk sacrifice is 
observed by those who are eligible for it. t>, those who 
have not conquered anger. 


Page 61 


52. 


PM. I, ii. 40 


Page 62 

53. 


41 


The inner self alone ie their 


it 


The word mukhy& 'rthvh would ord 




mean primary 


ii 



F. 65., N. 54] 
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or 




expressed " as opposed to 


L secondary " or implied 






The inucr self, however, is not the primary or 


li 


That 


expressed sense of the words 11 That "* and ** thou Kt in 
thou art M * Hence, the word mukh^a here means nothing 
more than " uon-figurativc 11 ; Bee the f£juprakn&ikil 


4 


P AG J'j 65 


54 


li 


dagdi pres^n anvaha," Scripture says fct maitn- 


varnfafa prefati ca nvaha ca. " While the adhvaryu 
dCMjally offers the oblations, the maitrii-vftmg& has the 
t«k of preparing them and the hotj priests have the 
function of calling on the deities to come up as soon as 

offerings are ready. On the adkv&ryu satisfying 

aitrl-vamya that the offerings are 


the 


himself fro 


the 


ready. 


the 


latter* with the former's 


consent, 


gives 




permission to the hotr priests, in the formula u AtfriLvfryu, 
to call the deities. When the invitation has been made, 

that fact is communicated to the adhvaryu by the 

maitra-vanii;a in the formula " astu rfrausa| \ The first 
of these formulae is called the prai^a and the second the 
anuvacana. That the uttering of both of these belongs 
to the maitra-varuna results from the text already 


mentioned. When, therefore, it is said 



ii 


d&nfjl 


prtsan unvaha {the priest with the baton chants the 


permission and the reply),** this should be taken to be 
a restatement in respect of the chanter and the chanting, 
being injunctive only in respect of the qualification of 
having a baton- If the emphasis were not on the baton, 

the statement would be wholly futile. Hence the 
importance of what is not primary in the 
this is not so In the case of “ brahma-inii As3 


Rut 


II 
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Page 66 


55. 


in 


man -bad ha ' &to. ; sob Pacini, TTL i> 6* 


This 


aphorism says that the stents mentioned* viz.* miin M lmdh<t 


et c.. undergo a duplication and a lengthening of the initial 
consonant. Thus, from rnfflu wo get TMmUn* this, in 

accordance with another rule, becomes mlmGrt ; and this 

with mn-zuffLXf which* however, doe* not mean 11 desire 
in the present case, becomes 


■t 


Page 70 


56. 


PM. T, i. 1 


Page 73 


57 


YS„ I, 14. 


58, Sfh IV, iv, 2 

59, M’lmtxtHfli, VI, 35, The three obligations are 
(l) to the Gods, (discharged by sacrifices), (2) to the 
fathers, (discharged by the creation of progeny), and 
(3) to the sages, (discharged by study of the Veda and 
observance of brahm&charya). The two smrtis cited a 
few line? earlier are respectively Maim, II, 28 and Otntfnmu, 
VIII, 22, On the whole subject of the relation of kami:-. 
to jriftna Cp. Brahuuwtildhi , pp. 27-37. 


Page 74 


60. 


it 


s&lflyoga-piihaktva s ’ is literally a two-fold ness 


a differenco) of relation. 


The subsidiary happens 


to be io two relations, one with the rite of which it is 
a necessary part, and the other with the fruit specifically 


enjoined. E. i/.* there are two texts 




-l had ire pa^uiri 


bad 1) [i it i (ho is to tio the boast to the ebony stake}*' 

“ khadiram vlryakatnasya yttpain karoii (he who 


and 
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desires virility is to make the stake of ebony) 
subserving the sacrifice ebony would be a constant factor 
thereof j but„ as subserving the desire for virility, it 
would be a variable factor. There is no inconsistency 
in the same subsidiary having this twofold relation (sani- 
70 ga*prthaktva). 


61, 


FiA a., 111! iv, 32. It is w 



noting that 


farjdana^ interpretation of the horse-analogy is both 

distinctive and interesting. He who wants to go quickly 
gets hold of a horse! though he can otherwise foot the 
distance. The use of ritual is analogous to the service 
rendered by a horse; see Brahmumddhi r pp„ 36-37. 

6S + Proximate and remote contributories pt are the 
results of two varieties of auxiliaries, which are distinguish- 
ed as they subservo the rite and indirectly the fruit, or 

the fruit alone directly, not the rile; the fruit being distant 
in time, what subserves that alone is said to bo a remote 
auxiliary Unidupak&r aka) ; wdiat subserves the rite directly P 

the material used or to be used, is a proximate contri- 
butory (eannipatya- or samavayika-upakarakaX 
the subsidiaries of a rite are expressly mentioned by 
Scripture! they aro said to be obtained by direct teaching 
(upadetfa) ; where* however, they have to be derived from 
another rite which is its model, they are said to be 
obtained by transfer (at idea's). For a full list of subsidiaries 

(afigani) sen Mimaqt&u-itttutfti*prukji£ni* (Edgertonl ; sections 

182-1 H i, See List of corrections. 



Page 75 


63, 


The agneya and two other rites constitute the 


danres^i ; similarly the agneya with still tw o other rites 
constitutes the paurpamase^k The two groups of three 
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NOTES 


IP, 78, N. 64-65 


bring about heaven an the ultimata fruit. 


But 


since 


this fmjt comes after much delay* while the rites perish 

soon as they are performed, an unseen potency 
(apDrva.1 has to be assumed \ this is produced by the 
rites and it in turn produces heaven. But each rite 
dees not produce heaven ; it is only the six rites together 
with their subsidiaries that produce that result ; 


each 


of these perishable rites, however, should produce an 

apHrva, while the ultimate result, heaven, is the result 
of an apOrva which is Snal (parama-'pQrva) and to which 
a'l the other apHrvas (known as utpatty-aporras) contri- 
bute* Now t the samit is the name of one of the 
rites subsidiary to the three main rites of the dartfa or 
paunjam^s^li ; it produces Its own apOrva which is 

contributory to the paramft-'pGrva generated by tho 


agneya etc* it is only in order that tho ftgneya etc- may 
produce their fruit, that the due performance of the samit 
etc. and the generation of their appropriate apnrvas 
are necessary* But it is possible to perform the ft gneya 
etc* even without performing the samil etc. In tbu 
case of the pufodtWa, the sacrificial cake made of rice flour, 
we have a different relationship \ in the absence of purotj&va, 
the agueya etc* could not be performed ; these depend on 
the purod^a for their very existence* not merely for their 

fruitfulness, 

64, Tho mortar in which the rioogr&ins for the 
sacrificial cake are pounded is purified by sprinkling. 

Page ?s 


65 . 


For 


the 



of 


II 


&T};jan& and V&caspafi, 


verbal testimony is not of itself a means of immediate know- 
ledge. The internal organ (which, according to thorn, is a 
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NOTES 


287 


sense-organ) intuites the real, as aided by knowledge gained 
through testimony, reasoning thereon and so on. 


As 


against this, the Vivarnqa school holds that knowledge 
through verbal testimony may of itself be immediate. An 

example given of this is the statement u Thou art thB 

tenth 11 addressed to the proverbial party of tea fools who, 

on crossing a river, reckoned up their total number a* nine. 

each enumerator leaving himself out of the counting. 


When the enumerator is pointed to by 


outsider with 


tho words Thou art the 


there arises the full 


immediate certitude of his being the tenth man and of tho 
whole party being safe. Verbal testimony would thus 

seem to he a cause of immediate knowledge. The follow- 
ing free rendering of a passage from the Koi/mtaru will 

be of interest in this connection; 11 This is the idea. Of 
Brahman, though of itself immediate, med i a cy is apprehend- 
ed because of delusion. Hence, t he intuition thereof can 

be only through a means of valid immediate cognition. 
And since the internal organ generates in the conditioned 


self the immediate psychosis of 


I 


that 


rgan) is 


established to be the cause of immediate cognition in the 

seif. That (organ), however, as aided by the succession 

of cognitions of the unity of Brahman and the self, intuits* 
In the case of the jiva its being of the nature of Brahman, 


which is secondarily implied by the word 1 That,’ in the 
same way as the sense of sight aided by the retenta of 
prior experience is the cause of the recognition of the 

oneness implied by ‘ that- ness ' and J thh-ness 1 (in the 


recognition ' This is that Devadatta But verbal testimony 
is not settled to bo the cause of valid immediate cognition. 
If cognition were intuitive because of the object cognised 
being capable of immediacy (as is maintained by 


some 


<» 
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advaitins, e,#., the author of the T$aaiddhi) t that (immediacy) 
would result even for the inference whose content t \ ie 
difference between the body and the self. Even in the case 

of + Thou r^n the tenth/ the intuition results only from the 

sense-organ as aided by that (statement). Further, the 
immediate cognition generated by contemplation of the 
knowledge resulting from the Ved&ntaa cannot be delusive, 
because of the strength of the basic means of knowledge 
Ct.c.p Scripture)* Nor does it follow that validiiy is extrin- 
sic ^ for. confirmation by the b&aic meatus of knowledge is 
sought (only) to remove the suspicion of invalidity. This 
has to be admitted because of such texts supported by rea- 
soning as * But it is seen by the concentrated intellect \ 
Cognition from verbal testimony arises only in the 


form J that which 


is directly immediate/ not in the 


form Brahman is mediate s ; yet, the cognition remains 

mediate, because of the nature of the instrument (verbal 
testimony), end is not delusive * thus, everything is clear/ 1 
Cp, Brahm(isiddhi f p, 134. One is tempted to think that 
between the two rival views, there is but a distinction 
without a difference. Even where verbal testimony is 
held to cause immediate cognition, the object, it is said. 


should 


be 


proximate or immediate. 


May 


not this 


proximity mean proximity to a sense-organ, i,A, the mind 7 

66* According to Vncaspati, what is veiled by 
Nescience is the conditioned Brahman ; for* the uncondi- 
tioned is flawless; it can be neither veiled nor revealed- 
What is revealed by the final intuition must, therefore, 
also be the conditioned Brahman. In veiling and in 
manifestation there Is the relation of content and container* 
and what enters into any relation cannot be the un- 
conditioned. But at the Htage of the final cognition 
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269 


the conditioning is such that the condition does not 

appear ; the pure Brahman itself seems to appear ; the 
condition is the psychosis, which, as has been said, is 

itself on the brink of destruction- This condition operates 
by its very existence, constituting an exception to the 

general rule that a condition operates as such only 
when known to be such. See further the Kalpataru 
on this topic. Here, again, the difference between the 
Bhamuti and i'ttaraaa schools tends to be verbal rather 


than material; for, the distinction i* difficult to make out 


between what is said to be the intuition of pure Brahman 
and what is said to be the intuition of the conditioned 

Brahman, but without any awareness of the condition or 

the conditioning. 


Page 82 


67 


The expression bbinna- karma ta ” means the per- 
formance of action suited to those who are different, Le,. 

who have not the conceit of being human beings ; actions, 

in other words, which are suitable to beasts etc. It has 
been translated rather freely as “ transgression of the law ", 


6S, 


V iicftspiti's account of release 



embodied 


(jlvan-mukti) is not very satisfactory. In the present 


exposition he seems to hold to the view of MaQ<j*na 
iCp. the BrahtnutoMhi, p. 130), that the so-called perfected 
saint is not wholly perfect ; he is only a sadhaka, not 
a siddha. But later on, in commenting on 17. i, 15, 

Vflcaspati echoes Sankara and maintains expressly that 

the jlvan-mukta is a siddha, not a s&dhake. He also 
stands there for the continuance of a part of Nescience, 
in the form of prirabdha-kartna, while in the present 
context, he postulates, like Mapdana, the continuance of 
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NOTES 


fPp. 83 - 84 , K. 69 * 7 1 


impressions alone. As noted in the Introduction, to 

postulate the continuance of a body is not the same as 

to postulate contimiaoce of the conceit gf identity with 
the body. If the latter be a necessary dement of 
jlvan-xnukti, 


if 


would indeed be difficult to avoid 


R^m^nuja'a criticism that the assertion of jivarrmukti is 
like the son's assertion of his mother’s barrenness. 
V&caspatis ingenious explanation of how prohibitions 


though not preaoriptio 



hold good in the case of the 


jlvan-mtikia has obvious leanings towards Ma0^ana T » 

doctrine that jlvan*mi) kti is at best figurative,, a predication 
based on the close proximity of final release. The more 
usual explanation is that the psych o-phyaic&l mechanism 
of the released self If ho attuned that it cannot possibly 
go wrong. This is simpler and perhaps mere satisfactory . 
That Vaca^pati is far from consistent will be apparent 

from what he says under II, iii s 18 (p. 620) s" For hi 

however! who knows the difference from overy thing 
beginning with the intellect, for him who Is devoid of 
the conceit of the enjoyership of karma, I here is no 
eligibility in respect nf karma. And thus, there is not 



hi: 


devoid 


hina) acting bs he Hk.dK, nines, for 

of conceit, there is not oven that.” This is very different 

froti) the position that prohibitions are binding, because 

they <io not cal! for an act of faith in the same manner 
as prescriptions. 


69 , 


Bhauaond-QltlL XVII, 28, 


Page 83 

70. 

PaOK 84 

71 * 


Kcivaiyn Upa . , 1,3 ; Afahnarir&ijttna, XII, 28 


Hitttipoiha iiruhm'ujn XI, |L 6, 13, 
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MOTliS 



72. 


Musd-. III. i, 8 


Page 85 


73. 


Bhogavad-GitH, VI, 3 


Page 86 


74, Jnlfula., 4. 


75 


Jarl 


1 1 


arya-v&da otc, When one Ls about to die 


of old agfi (or illness for the matter of thatb an expiatory 
ceremony (piiiyatfcitta) is proved bed ; this is what is 


meant 


by 


the 


prescription about jura-m uran a. 


The 



Cremation of dead bodies is also a proscribed rite; 
is what fa referred to in the words "being reduced la 

In the case of those who have performed 


ashes 


11 


sacrifices during their life-time, the son in enjoined to 
perform a final sacrifice (antyeHti). Jura (old age) is 
synecdochic for illness and the like as well* There seems 
to have been a reading " jar&-maryJt“ "rthavatia/' which 


is explained by the Rjiiprakfitfiku to moan that which fa 
on joined (vAdhyato— vidhlyate) in the case of ( 
death due to old age etc. 



Pace hh 


7b. Sequence may be nettled by direct 
(vruti)* settsf tarthul, the order of mention in the texts 
(path a), the poaiiion of that whoso sequence fa to be 
nettled tsth&na), tho sequence adopted iti the princ i/^if 


(uiukhya), or the sequence adopted in 


the first procedure 

(prarctti)* The first of the.se is* of course, the clearest 
indication* Direct statement may be by the participial 

Having become a householder (grill 


ktvu suffix* as i 


j. 



hi in tv ah he is to become a forest-dweller M etc. It has 
been said in the text (of the jSAiiiJurfi) that such sequence 
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is sublated 


by the disregard of sequence i 


4 m 



Gr t if 


otherwise, let him renounce from the student’s order of 


life 




and so on. 


The ntix t determinant of sequence is archa. 


about 


The 

preparation of barley gruel occurs after that 
about the performance of agnihotra. Since the Utter 
requires some material, and barley gruel appears to lie the 
material, it would be natural to prepare this before 
performing the oblation- Those who stick to the order 


of msttiioFi would* however, maintain that the oblation 


should come fitsti some other material being assumed 


therefor and that the 


of the gruel should 


assumed to have some other unseen 


■s 


This involves 


the abandonment of the visible material and the visible 
result and the assumption of something invisible in both 

Rather than incur this defect of prolixity (giiur&va), 

and prepare the gruel first so that it may 


cases. 


it is jj referable to recognise the sequence warrants 


the mns# (a 



be offered in the agnihotra. 


IpMhal 


The next determinant is the order of mention 
The darcu-pfirnamasn consists of six riles, throe 


to be performed at the fuLLmoou and three at 



new 


moon 


They are (ll the agneya* the agntsomlya t and the 
ftnubandhya. and 12} the dgneyu, the a indram dfrdbf 
and the aindram pay ah. For either set of three, there 
is a set of subsidiaries called fore-sacrifices (prayiijuj- 
I hese ate mentioned in the following order z u saniido 
yajaii, ianUaapAtam yajati, ido yajj&tU bnrhir yajati, 
svahakUftm yajath 11 Should they be performed in this 
order alone or in any other t The answer is that since 
the names of these rites occur to the mind in the order 


of mention, they should 


bo 


rforacd in th 


order 
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They are learnt in that order, in accordance with the 

injunction to study ones Veda; and the tests serve the 
purpose not only of making known the ritas, but also of 
recalling thorn to mind for the sake of their observance. 

Of the JyatL^oma as archetypal rite* there ia a 


modification called the slldbyaskra, in which all. the three 
animal — the ognfsomlya, the savaniya and the anu- 
bandhya — have to be offered up on the same day, not 
on three different days, as in the archetype, On which 
day* thon H are they all to be offered ? On the second day 
the day to which the savaniya animal belongs in the 
archetype— after collecting the soma in die cup dedicated 
to the Alvins, For, in this way, each of the other 

animals is moved out of its place by one day alone; 
whereas in any other way* there would be a disturbance 
of two days for one or other of the animals. And on the 

savanlya animal Is to be approached first, 
because the offering of that animal belongs eminently 
to that day v and from the originative injunction in the 


second day, the 


archetype, 


it 


ifl understood to follow immediately on 


the filling of the cup dedicated to the Atfvins. The other 
two animals may he approached either in the order 
belonging to them in the archetype, or without regard for 
any special sequence* Thus is sequence settled by pi mttitm 

UthEna). 


Sequence among the subsidiaries may be 

settled in conformity with that in the princij q! rite 
(mukhynl When such an order is adopted, the inter- 
vals between the subsidiaries and their respective 
principals would bo equal ; otherwise, there would be a 
larger interval in some cases* and in others none at all 
The offerings in the agneya etc, have to be sprinkled with 
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the ghee left over fro 


PI 


the fore-sacrifices. The Hgneya 


come? Hirst and the aindram dad hi comes next; the sprink 

ling of the respective materials should follow the sa 


o 



■ If the Utter were sprinkled first and then the former, 

sines the agneya has to bo offered up first, between the 

sprinkling of it and its offering there would be no interval 

at all t while there would be too long an interval in the case 
of the a indram dad hi. 


In the Yajapeya. seventeen animat* are to be offered 
up on the same day* These have to be approached, sprink- 
led* tied up and so on. It is a matter of indifference which 

animal is approached first* But the whole series of opera- 
Tiontf should not be finished in the case of one animal before 
iho next one is approached; for* then* it would not const i- 
tnte the offering of the seventeen together . What interval 
there is should be only such as is unavoidable* Hence, 
L-ach strtgo of each operation should he gone through with 
a]] the animals. Nqw p when Ihe first stage (sprinkling) is 
overs, is there any order to be observed for the nest stage f 
Thu prtviii fttcie view is that it is an unnecessary tax on the 
mind to remember the original order and that the second 



stage may begin with any animal ready to hand. The 

view is that the sequence adopted in the first opera- 
tion should be preserved t hroughout the series of operations 
When simultaneity is enjoined and succession is adopted 
only because it is Inevitably delay in each operation should 
e reduced to a minimum ; for each animal there may be 
only sixteen intervale between one operation and the next ; 

and this can be secured only by adhering to the original 
order. This is sequence settled by prmvjttj. 

It is* of course, understood that these determinants 

have been mentioned in the order uf superiority and that 
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each subsequent one i3 less conclusive than the preceding 


one. 


77 


The single result is the final supreme unseen 


result, the p&ramA-pCrva, to which the fruit of subsidiary 

rites, the utpa tty -apurvas as they are called, are contri- 
butory* 

73. 


E.tj 


He who desires heaven should sacrifice 


with the dartfa and pQroarnE*a, wherefrom it i* understood 
that all the sis sacrifices comprised under dars'a and pBn;a- 


niasa are contributory to heaven. 


Page 89 


79 


L# 


specific hu 


ti 


object. say, the securing of 


cattle in plenty; this is distinguished from what is kmtv- 


trtba, subsidiary to the rite itself as serving its duo 

accomplishment, When the same subsidiary fulfill both 
ends, we have two-in- one -ness (ea.PljOffa^prthaktT*)- 


part of the 



As 

-pur^amusa there is a w at er-s prink Ling 
ceremony called ap-prafjayana ; this ceremony is by itself 
erely bratv-artha. But he who desires cattle is to sprinkle 
from a godohana {milking) vessel; in this case, the sprink- 
ling becomes pnrusa-Vtba, See PM, IV, 2. 


PAGE 90 


80 


It ha* been shown that even where is explicit use 


of the participial (-ktvBJ suffix, indicative of sequence, no 
sequence is intended, as shown for instance in the case of 
the Jnhula U 'panted, In the case of the desire to know 
Brahman there is not even such a suffix to be explained 


away 


Therefore, the existence of sequence as between the 


soma sacrifice and the dar/aportuunasa-isli has no applica- 
tion here, that being a case of the explicit use of thf 
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iPp. fI-100, R* 81-87 


participial suffix : 

iff! TS etc. 


Having performed 


the darsapflrna 



I’aQE 51 

81. Kartari kflyab* The -j suffix generally signi- 
fies the object of an act* But " become fcl is an intransitive 
verb and no object thereof can he signified* To this objec- 
tion it is said that the suffix in bb&vyah is really a kjtya 
suffix, which signifies the agent (karf^ of an act, not its 

object. 


PaQe 92 

i l 

8 %, PAf. I, i, 5 • 

Page 93 

83, Rrh., II, iv, S. 


Page 98 

U. 


IL 


Jay a«vn 


II 


rivasvB " in apparently in the impera- 


tive mood meaning " be bora and die 


RW 


Here, however, the 


fftfa'Suffix Ls used to signify mere repetition. They arc 
repeatedly born and they repeatedly die: this is t ho sense. 


This is illustrated by Appayya Dl - -?ita through the Sanskrit 
equivalent of the common Tamil expression vn/|tu vettenru 
veUinEn which apparently 


cut h B ri but really means 
maimer (he., repeatedly) ", 


Jl 


M 




' He out saying ‘ cut, 
Ho cut in the 1 cut, out ’ 


Page 97 


85. 


Brh , . IV, i v, 23 


Page ioo 


88. 


C hii mi. , VIII, L G. 


87. This paragraph is commenced, says the Kal p(t» 
torn, os a reply to BhAskara, who holds that though the 
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77 


reason given for the desire to know Bnvtmian may be good 

enough in itself, there is yet no indication in the aphorism 

that this is what was present to the aphorist’s mind. The 


reply 


rid 


akes out that the word brahma itself brings to 


mind the Veda, and not the whole of it, hut those part* 
of It {i.e. r the Upanisad*) which may suitably come after 




(he preliminaries understood by the word " (hen {at ha) 

Page 103 

88- This is in answer to the objection that Pfc horse- 

ia a dative compound* meaning " fodder for the 


fodder 


it 


horse, ” though the compounded elements are not related 
a* basic object Iprakrti) and its modification- The answer 
is that Kftty&y&na himself declare* ‘ horse-fodder** 


and 


the like to be possessive compound*, in spite of their 
dative *en>£. 


Page ISO 


St 


This is the idea: a tiling may be defined if it is 


known in expert once or if it* attributes at least are 
known; or verbal testimony may apply to it; but in none 
of these ways is Brahman susceptible of being defined * 


90, The terms ,fc sam&htira-dvundva 


Tf 


and 




itaretara 


dvandva are difficult to render adequately into English* 




Collective compound 




and 




distributive compound 


>fc 


may 


serve a* a near approximation : that is to say* in the oase 
of the M JsauJfihara-rivandva/ any prod i cation made would 
apply to the collection as a whole, the collection being 
the principal (vi(/e*ya) in th&l compound ; in the itaroiara- 


dvandva, M however, the predication would apply to each 
member of the whole, (he collection here being but an 
attribute (vitfetfafta) cf each member of the aggregate. The 
latter compound b well exemplified in the text, where the 
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iPp. 123.125, H. 91.93 


prodicatt. 


14 


niyata," applies io each member of the 


com pound — time, place, fruit etc 
ia always in the neuter. 


a 


A 


i' 


samahira-dvandva * L 


Page 123 


91 


The son performs the annual ceremonies (sfraddha) 

for his departed ancestors. Here, the hod is agent alone* not 
enjoy er,, while the fathers are enjoy ors alone* not agents, 
^imdarly, the vai^vanara-i^^i, offered on twelve potsherds, 


by the father on the birth of 


a aon p ia for the welfare of 


the son ; here, the son is not agent, but enjoyer alone ; 

the father is agent* but enjoyer only remotely, through the 
welfare of his son ; see PM * IV, ill, 38-39, 

The reason urged 


92, Planetary and guardian deities 


for their non -treat ora hip ia the fact that the world contains 
many agents, enjoy ers etc. It ia not the plurality that 
is important hero, but the diversity* If the world were 


at least of a uniform nature, its creation by those of limited 
knowledge an l power might be mtelngible ; what precludes 
their creatorsbip ia the diversity of the world and the 
finitude of the capacity of these deities. Being themselves 
jtvas, says the Katpataru. they cannot croaie a world full 
of jlvas like themselves ; here too the essential defect is 


finitude. One may also expect the cause to differ in soedq 

^aj fiviii ".he effect ■ there would be no such difference, 
if these deities were the cause. 


Page 125 


93 


SBirat, in* 13 


On the three varieties of pari^u 


it 


a, see 



Dharma-parigaum h exemplified 


ceasing to be a lump and becoming 
pArig&mti belongs to the tlhnrmas i 


a 


LaksaTia 


ceases to be present 


e.tf 


B 


the lump of 


nd comes to belong to the past : the 
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pot ceases to be of the future amt comes to belong to the 
present. Avastha-parigAma belongs to the Uks&gas ; e.pu 
even the pot that is present attains each moment different 
states as new or old. By l&ks&ga is understood temporal 
characteristic or* as Woods renders it* time-variation ; 
a vast ha is a mode- Frol. Keith folio wing Prof, Jacobi 
suggests that the treatment of these three varieties in the 

» r I "i' •• . ■' of r m ** • ' _ m e* • _ ■ I rj" ■■ « 1*m 

Vagfikh&nyQ gives cleo-r indications of indebtedness to 


Vasubandhun See Some Problems 



In dian Ph ilQMtpku 


I HQ* VT1I, pp* 431-432. The word Utk$u$a in dharmn- 
Uiksatta is used in the sense of ftipo* 1 consisting In *\ 


94 


■ 


tarn., m, i 


95. Nirukta, I, 2 (p. 29, Sartlp’3 edition). 


Page 131 


96. The soma juice B collected and kept in cups 


called 


NL 


grj.ii ai- 




In a particular sacrifice called t lie 


u 


atirltra/ 1 the use of sixteen cups B prescribed - t but 


elsewhere 


i 




Scripture, there is also the prohibition of the 


use of the sixteenth cup in the atiritra sacrifice. In the 
face of such contradiction* it ia understood that there is 
option for the sacrifice* to use or not to use the sixteenth 

cup. 


Page 132 


97 


The Sriradg&m edition reads " svatantryani iva 


bbavati/' meaning that human activity and non-activity, 
though dependent on prescriptions and prohibitions, seem 
to be free. This discrediting of freedom is not required or 


supported by the text. The Kalpataru too seeks not to 


deny freedom, but to show and justify the dependence on 
prescriptions etc. ■ “ Though capable of acting of his 

own free will* yet, because of his not knowing the 







260 


HOTlJfl 


[R 135. N> 98-100 


instrumentality l of particular nets} to what is beneficial 
or harmful, there is need of the prescriptions and prohibi- 
tions that give that knowledge-" 


Page 135 


98* K&ikOn IV T I, 

99. In the iarkaptida (II, ii)« 

100. Inference ^amapyato dp*ta is the third of the 
traditionally recognised three classes of inference. Il is 
essentially inference by analogy. Thus, the sun Is 
inferred to move, on the analogy of Caitra, for the sun 
changes its position and similar change of position for 



is accounted for by 


d 


otion. 


Ifcs special value lies 


in dealing with a prohandum which in beyond the reach 
of the senses (tUindriya!. That Brahman is not in I he 


sphere of the senses has been already stated. Now. 
Vftcaspati goes on to say that it is not even in the sphere 
of inference, even that variety of it which is applicable 
to what is supers emu® us. The argument of the 
ktttiikt i is explained at some length by the Kaipiilam* 

The inference of a creator may establish at best a human 


creator; for, in the case of some human beings extra- 
ordinary powers of creation have been observed* as in 
VitfvamitTa who created a whole universe- It is possible 
for one or more human beings t therefore,, to create a world, 
acting simultaneously or in success ion- If you *ay that 
yon argue to a creator with knowledge of the means 


employed, do you moan some knowledge of them F If s®. 
omniscience is not established and your inference of the 


Lord fails. If 


however 



cE&i 


M 


omniscience to be 


your probmdam, again the inference fails, since the 

prohandum is not present in any co*subjoct (sapak^aX 




Pp. 136-142, N* 101-1041 notes 
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You 


may say 


that the potter knows everything in 


connection with the pot he makes and that! similarly, 
God knows everything in connection with the world he 
makes. But the potter knows not who will buy his pot 
nor what uses it will be pot to ; and if God's knowledge 
were similar, it would fall far short of omniscience. 
Further* God, who has no mind, can have no knowledge. 
If you say that T because of his lordship, ho has knowledge 
even without a mind* you may as welt say that, because 


of bis lordship, he creates the universe, though he has 
no knowledge ; and thus, like the moneylender who in 

his greed for interest loses the principal, yon Cut at the 
very root of the argument for an intelligent creator. 


Page 136 


101* Under I, i. 4- 


102. 


Taitt, HI, 6 


Page 140 


103. Bfh. n II, ivi 10. 


Page 142 


104 


Recitation of tha Veda, if defective in respect 


of the hymns, words or due inflection of the voice (svara) 
is said to be productive of evih even as if the words 

were a thunder- bolt* The legendary instance of this 


is that of Tvas^hX who performed a sacrifice to obtain a 


son who would vanquish Indr*. But since he misplaced 
the stress in the compound IndrA-watruh/' what he 
actually said amounted to a prayer 


for a 


son of whom 


In dm would he the vanquisher ; thus was horn Vftra. who 
was slain in due course by Indra* 
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notes [pp + 14 7- ISO* K- 105*106 


FaoE 147 


105, FM .. I, iii 7* 


Faoe 150 


106. In respect of the upatiwu sacrifice* scripture 
44 He is to perform the up&rptfu sacrifice at intervals/' 
utid goes on to say M Yippu is to be sacrificed to with the 


says 


etc. 


Two 


uparpim* for the avoidance of j^raiti* f monotony} 
other deities are also mentioned as to be sacrificed to with 
the up^iRjfti. The deity and the material constitute the 
form of the rite. The latter set of texts " Yibqu is to be 
sacrificed to " etc, mentions the deities ; another text says 
that where the material is not specifically mentioned, the 
ghee in the darvi U the material. Thus* the latter set of 

texts would seem to be really injunctive* the first being mere- 
ly a collective restatement * further, the imperative suffix i- 
to be found only in the second set. Nevertheless, the final 
view is that the first text alone is injunctive. If the 
second set were injunctive, then, for the same purpose and 

with the same material, there would be the prescription 

of throe rites to three deities, though the unity of 
purpose would suggest a single rite. If the firit text is 
injunctive, the second set 


ril 


ay be taken to contain 
restatements thereof combined with eulogistic passages 
mentioning the fruit. There can be no syntactical unity, 
if several rites be taken to be enjoined. Further, in 
<fc Yigsju is to be sacrificed to" etc,, Visou etc. appear 
to be the principals, while the rile is secondary , whereas 
the rite is primary in the first text, its mention there 


being novel (atyUrvah In the second set of texts* we 
have to construe VLaou eto + as secondary and relate the 
deities to the rite which is really primary. Rather 


as 







Pi 154, N, 107] 


Hot-;s 
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than do this, it is simpler to t ake the first test as 
injunctive- Though the verb there is in the present 
indicative mood, it may be interpreted as an imperative* 


As for the form of the rite, even the second set is not 
self-contained and the co-operation of the general text 
declaring the material Is available for the first text 

too,, which text has the further advantages of parsimony 
and novelty. For such reasons, the second set is treated 


as containing restatements, having the force so great 
is the upHiprfu that Viqpu etc* are the deities thereof 
The governing principle is that of syntactical unity for 
the whale passage beginning with iJ jami va etad y&jnasya 
kriyato ' up to " agnlstimav upam^u ya^avya jnmitvaya 


■i 


M 


The same principle is applied to the Vedanta texts 
beginning with '* Existence alone* dear one, this was in 
the beginning 


p» 


etc. 


Page 15+ 


107 


The following is the Kef polar u summary of the 


arguments of the HgUgrdc&^ik^i ( 1 ) Religious duty , which 
is what in to be done, cannot be the sphere of perception, 


which is 



of the contact 



souse with what Ls f 


( 2 ) Even the perception of Yog ins can claim excellence 
only in respect of sense- objects ; hence perception is 
inapplicable to dh&rrna, the content of the Yeda, ( 3 ) And 
since it has no prottans etc., it cannot be the sphere 
of inference etc. ( 4 ) And no person can utter intelligible 
statements when he is ignorant of what he is to speak 

about* Hence the Vedas are not of human origin- 


It 


should be remembered that the word human " in this 
context applies to all beings short of the omniscient 
one* and not to men alone. 

e: 










m 


SOTES [Pp, 157-165, N. 108-1 1! 


Page 157 


108. The reference is to Sth-Upa., I, Lv, 15 ; the 
immediately preceding text is from the same Upanisjad 

I, iv, 7. The word “ Lokam " is translated by some as 




state 


•M 


ii 


or 


true state 


t* 


But the word 


ii 


enjoyment 


Mi 


seems to accord better with Safikara s understanding 
of the passage in his bh&fya on that Upanisad, 

The reference is to TS t I, v p 1. The story 


109. 

goes that the dev as banded over their wealth for safe- 
keeping to Agni, who in a fit of greed ran away with it 

and hid himself in the waters. When he was caught by 
the other devas. bo howled and his tears became silver* 

The statement is good as a fairy talc but i$ of no practical 
value* It is therefore explained to bo subsidiary to the 
prohibition of the offering of silver as dtksinft, a 

'9 

prohibition which occurs later in the same Smti, 

Page 158 

no. 


Darvihoma {FM, VIII, iv, 1-9) is the name of 
a rite ; It is not the injunction of an accessory, in which 

cusc it would mean an injunction of a sacrifice with thedarvi- 
It is not a sacrifice (yajfia) but an oblation (hornal. No 
special accessories are prescribed, the same accessories 
spoon etCi — being used as are prescribed for other enjoined 
rites. It has no archetype. Besides the text enjoining 
its performance there are no other texts laying down 
the fruit or praising it and so on- Hence that one text 
is to be taken to perform all the functions, particularly 
those of praising and prescribing the homa. 


Page 165 


111. The text is 


(fii 


well established (long-lived) are 


they who meditate on the rtttrl 


The fruit of long life, 








F, 167, N, 112-1131 


NOTES 
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beitig mentioned only in an eulogistic passage, is not 

really its fruit; that fruit is understood to be heaven, 
on the analogy of the Visrvajit sacrifice, But the final view 
is that the fruit is whatever is mentioned nearest, in 
the order of express statement, eulogistic passage, what 
is carried over from another and so on. In the case of 
the Ratrisattra, no fruit is expressly stated ; but the 
eulogistic passage mentioning long life as the fruit is 
only next in authority ; hence, this is the fruit, not heaven, 
which, even in the case of the Visrvajit, is not expressed, 
but is assumed; see PM, IV, iii, 17*19, 


manes. 

This 


112, P irjfi a- p it r-y aj fie is an offering to the 
to he made on the afternoon of the new moon day. 
is an independent, not a subsidiary, rite, since a particular 

is also seen to be 


time 


is prescribed and that time 


prohibited for other rites ; further, it is enumerated along 


with other principal rites. 



being the case, It ought 


to have a fruit of its own ; no fruit, however, is mentioned ; 
hence, on the analogy of the Vitfvajit, its fruit is taken 
to be heaven. That the fruit is heaven, in such oases, 
is ascertained in PM , , IV, iii, 15*16, in connection with 
the VifYajlt sacrifice ; yet the analogy of the Fip<J a - p i t r - 

yajfia is mentioned here, since in fact the Vitfv aj i t baa 


another fruit ; for, it is prescribed as an expiatory rite 

for him who undertakes a sattra sacrifice, performs the 

sank alp a, but fails to go through with the sacrifice. 


Page 167 


113, PM, IV, i, 22-24. It is enjoined that curds 
should be poured into hot milk. The object of the pouring 
is the production of cream (ftmiksa), 
however, as a by-product. 


Whey too results. 
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NOTES iPp, 170479, N.. 114419 


P AGE 1 TO 


1 14 * 


The removal of Nescience is not something over 


anti above knowledge; Cp, Brahmaxiddht. p, 32: vidyo-’day* 

eva 'vidya-mvrttih. 

115. If a sacrifice is enjoined, it does not follow that 
it should bear fruit either here alone or only in a hereafter. 
Thus, the Karlri is performed to secure rain, so that the 
crops may be luxuriant; if that is fruitful at all (and not 
obstructed by Rome unknown cause}, it shunld bring its 
fruit in this Life* almost immediately after the sacrifice. 
The Citra is performed for obtaining cattle; there is no 

restriction a** to when this should bear fruit ; a man may 
become prosperous as the result of that sacrifice, whether 
in this life or the next. 


Page 172 


116. 


See note 112 on Piruja-pitryajha* 


Page 175 


117. 


Op, Brahmanddht, pp. 63 ff« 


Page 177 


11 8. Vardhamana would appear to have been a gold 
ornament in the form of a svastika. 


Page 179 


119, 


II 


Difference is dependent ' 1 etc* This one sentence 


seeks to summarise a good part of the interesting and 
rather stiff dialectic of the second chapter of the Brahma* 
siddhir Interested readers should turn to that for fuller 
information. A slight expansion of the argument of the 


BhU.ma1t Ia f however* attempted hero. 


Our knowledge of 


difference i* necessarily bound up with that of the correlates 






F> 179, N. 1191 


FOTE9 
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A is 


which are different. The cognition is of the form 
different from B rr ; and this would not be poss ible, if there 

B! I B» B _ ■} 9^ JM fy ■* * iP *■ r I ■' -L 

were no prior knowledge of A and B ; and this cognition of A 
and B cannot be of them as non-d iffe re nt, as otherwise the 
subsequent cognition of their difference could not arise ; 
therefore, the cognition of difference, which we seek to 
explain, is based on a cognition of differents, which would 
not be cognised as such but for a cognition of 
difference; thus we have reciprocal dependence. Farther, 

the cognition relates to several units, each of which is 
different from the others* How, if there were no units, 
there would he no difference 




r. 


But 


that difference is real tends to abolish the unit. 


For 


difference la either an attribute of the units or it is of their 
very constitution (svabhavnh If it ha an attribute k is it 
identical with the different? or not identical ? Obviously, 
an. attribute cannot ha identical with that which is said 
to possess it ; else! it would he of the very constitution of 
that which possesses it. If the attribute is not identical, 
ls t in other words, different, what is the nature of this 
second difference 7 Is that too an attribute, as it obviously 
should be f Is it, then, different from the elements it 
differentiates ? The answer must be in the affirmative; and 
thus, we get an infinite regress of differences, each resting 
oti the next without any finality. Let us sayi then, that 
difference is of the very constitution of things. Two 
difficulties present themselves: (1) A and B are the alleged 
different s. They agree in this, that what is called ,L differ 
rence M is of the very constitution of both. Now, if two 
things agree in some particular aspect, so far forth they 


are identical. 


Because 


n 


difference " is of the constitution 


of both A and B. the two are so far identical. But this 
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NOTES [Pp. 131-184, N, 120-132 


was just the reason alleged for their non* id entity. 


Tims, 


if difference be of the nature of ihingai it abolishes itself, 
(2) We must have A and B before we can say that they 
are different, But we cannot have these or any other 
units i for, of each alleged unit, difference is the very 
nature- Hence, whatever may be set up as a unit, down 
to (be primal atom* tends to break down indefinitely* 
There fe nothing which can bo called ona* A single thing 
is not single either In itself or as a combination of simpler 
elements* since there can be no units to combine. These 
objections apply not mereLy to the cognition of difference* 


bnt to its very existence. Unity, on the other hand, cannot 
be shown to be thus dependent on difference for its exis- 
tence. True t in re&peot of cognition, there does see 

be such dependence. 


ii 




to 


But this may be explained on the 
basis of a posited difference. A phenomenon need not be 
explained by external causes in every case, since internal 
defects like those of a sense-organ (jaundice, joy, fear etc*) 
may be the causes in many cases* Since difference and 
non-difference cannot both be real r one of them must be 
treated as posited. For the reasons here stated and on 
grounds of parsimony (Occam's ra^or), it is proper to 
assume difference to be posited o 



on -difference 


Pace isi 


ISO- 


Pr., VT* 8. 


Page 182 


121 * 


tfyftya SfUras, I, f ( 2 


Page 184 


122< In the imagined identification (s 


a 






toftoy belongs to what is imagine], not 


pat). 


pn- 

to that on which 







E 185, N. 123424] 


NOTES 
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it is imposed; It is aropyaprodhlna, not alamhanB or 


nd h U\h & n aprad h a . na, 


tike 


superimpoeition (adhy&sa) ; 


the distinction is staled almost in the same lerins in the 

PajtcapUdikii B For the identification of the Draridacarya 

■ 

mentioned on page 185, see Mm. 8. Kuppuswami Sastri in 

Proceedings of the Oriental Confermtcei Madras, pp, 468473, 

whore a plausible ease is made out for the equation with 

TirumaUs'ai Alvar, 


Page 185 


a 


II 


123- Sttita~&*astrma$+ The mention of the deities in 

usical chant is a fltntl: where the 


mention is not in 


a musical chant, it is called a s/astra. Since both of 
these serve to make clear the relation of subsidiaries 
(the deities} to the principal (the sacrifice*, and since 
they have the visible result of mentioning the nature of 
the deities, they are but subsidiary rites; this is the 


prima facie view. The final view 



that they arc 


principal rites with an unseen potentiality as their fruit. 


as otherwise the expressly stated injunct ion hl stauti, 




sarnsaii 


etc. 


would be futile. Further, a stuti* 

1 this ksatriya youth lias Urge eyes" is intended to be a 
praise, net a description ; hence, description* denotation 

etc. of the deities may not be said to be the visible result 
of stnti etc. Similarly, here too, the contemplation of the 
self may he the principal ; this is the sense. On stuti and 
rostra as principals* see FM r 1I T i* 13-29* For the 
punctuation of this sentence, we have relied on the 
tCalpataru and the Nirnay asagar edition of the Bhflmati 

with the RatnaprahhR , The punctuation in other editions 

is clearly erroneous. See abo additional notes. 


124, 


W lip L 8- 
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notes iPp, 187-189, N. 125-126 


Page 187 


125 


■ £ 


Bright 


be 


Thin is one of the 


stray sayings which occur without being related Iq any 
particular sacrificial rite. It is contended as a prima facie 
view that since the material and the deity for an in- 
dependent rite are not mentioned, since it is mentioned in 
the Adhvaryava Veda presumably as something to be done 
by the adhvaryiJi since the wearing must be intended as a 
purification of the wearer or the gold or both, and since the 
purification most bo intended for the sake of some other 
rite, the injunction to wear gold should be subsidiary to the 
agniholra and other such rites. The final view is that since 
an independent result is declared -disfiguring the enemy, 
and since there is no application (niyoga) of the wearing in 
the contest of any other rite, it is an independent duty. 
The second of these reasons is more important, since the 
declaration of fruit may be discounted on tbo ground of the 
absence of the usual formula h ‘ He who desires this is to do 
such and such Hence it is that the BhumafJ has 



words viniyoga-bhafigena, because of failure of the appli- 
cation Nor may subsidiariness be established on the 

analogy of the ladle made of parpa wood, for, unlike the 
ladle, this wearing is not invariably related to a sacrifice, 
gold being worn even for purposes other than sacrificial. 


See PM, III, tv, SO 


Si, 


Page 189 


126 


The tf'rlrangam 



reads vakt^ T vakya T 


vacaka and vacatmoL instead of paktf. pakya T p&ka and 
pacan&nL What is intended ia either case is the denial of 
agency* whether ati a speaker or a** a cook* though the 
latter is. perhaps, the more forceful illustration, The 
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Rjn uraka&ikn 

reading. 


would appear 


to support the Srirafiga 



Page 200 

127. A itareya Brahman a, III, vlii, 1. 

P AGE 202 


128 


The compound might mean " those which are 


contents of injunctions 


the 


M 


III ■ [ > > n tlie present context, however, 

eaning is those whose Content is an injunction, i.i\ 


something to be done 

Page 207 


it 


the Kid vafaru 


129. The process of learning assumed by the Prabha- 

karas is rather elaborate. They say that when A aaks B 


to being the cow, and B brings it, C, who hears A s words 
and sees B’s action, infers B's understanding of the sense of 
the words, and thus comes to know that those words 
mean that action. But how does C know that the under- 


standing of the seme of the words should have preceded 
B s actions t The relation of words to sense in this case he 


comes to know only later. If it be said that he knows 


from prior conditioning of action by knowledge of the word* 
sense, since the process of learning is the same them too, 
the question is but pushed one stage back, and we have an 
infinite regress. The only way to get out of the difficulty 
is to hold that the meaning of words is original and natural, 
and that the moaning is conveyed even independently of 

relation to what is to be done. 


Page 209 

130 . 


it 


He is to offer floor (as an oblation). 


ff 


Flour, 


here, has not been used in tbe rite up to this stage ; there- 
fore, it has not been purified ; nor after the oblation does it 

0d 
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VOTES 


IP. 217, K. 131.132 


survive, since it is reduced to ashes ; hence, then too, it 

cannot be treated as purified by the rite : it must therefore 
be understood that what is primary in this injunction 
is the oblation, not the flour, and that the latter, though 


in the accusative case, should be interpreted in the 
instrumental case iraktuns juhoti) ; there is viniyoga- 
bhaftga in the case of flour, in the same way as in the 
gold that is to be worn. 


Page 217 


131. This is from #a Laras vam in *s bh&sya on 

PM, I, i. 2. 


132. V seaipati follows Kumflrila in his view of the 
relation of language to meaning. He rejects the s phot a 
doctrine of the grammarians and Magtfana Misra, holding 
to the possibility of an ordered recollection of the audible 


sounds which manifest the different letters ; from such a 
recollection may arise word .sense. The word-senses which 
rise thus are, however, not independent. They are 
fundamentally parts of a sentence -sense ; this latter is 
their purport. Hence each word, while expressing its 


own sense, reaches forward to the sentence -so mm, which 
is secondarily implied (laksita) by all the words together. 
While thus the integrity of the sentence is recognised, It 



words. It would appear that while some form of 
associationism ia held to in the explanation of how 
different audible sounds come to constitute a word, this 
view-point is transcended in considering the relation of 
word senses to the sentence- sense. One wonders why 

like Saiikara and Vica^piti did not favour 

the doctrine of pada-sphota and vskya-sphotn, based as 
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it is on i psychology which ia truer end Lea more in 


com i 


II 


with advaita prinoipl 


further 


SAiJwi.fiJ, 


Ip iii. 28, Vseaspatfa Taft eabi ndu and an article on " Vic as* 

pati's criticism of the Sphoia-vada, " Journal of Oriental 
Research, Madras. VI, 311, 

Page 218 

133. BtokaphrUika, VII, vv. 342, 343 ; p. 943. 


Page 219 

134. 


Cp. Brahmasiddhi, p. 99 ; PafioapttdikO, p, 9?. 


Page 220 

135. 

Page 323 


PM. II, i, 1 


136. Ordinarily, the negative particle should be 
construed with the verb-ending, to signify a prohibition. 
There are, however, two exceptions : (l) when the sentence 
is introduced with words relating to something positive, 
such as “ His vows are" etc,; and (2) when otherwise 

an option would result. (1) An example of the former is 

the Praj apat i - vra ta, where it is said to be part of a vow 


not to look on the rising nor on the setting sun. 


The 


premising of a vow raises the expectation of something 
to he done ; not looking at the sun must he understood 
to mean .something to be done, not merely something to be 
avoided. Hence, the negative statement is taken to 
enjoin the formation of a resolve not to see the rising or 
the setting sun. The negative particle is detached from 

the optative verb-ending and attached to the root of the 

verb, so that it may signify not-seeing, i.e., the resolve not 
to see* When combined thus with verbal roots or with 
nouns, the negative indicates not prohibition, but exclusion. 
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NOTES 


IP. 239, N, 137 


*i 


non-brvi]iruin. (2) It is said in Scripture Not in thp 
after s a orifice (anDysja) sball be say yo-yajamahe 
If this be taken to be a prohibition, it would imply the 
prior establishment of the saying of ye-yajsmahe in all 
sacrifices ; for, only of the contingent can there be any 
denial a? otherwise negation would be futile. No such 


rule h established a^ to saying ye-yajilmahe ; and if it bo 


assumed, option would result, just as there is, for instance. 

He 


between He is to offer oblation before sun-risn M and 


it 


is to offer oblation after sun-rise 




Nor can the negation 


wholly annul the assumed rule so that option may not 


result; for, such wholesale annulment is 



only 


between independent statements, but not between state- 
ments one of which is presupposed by the other ; here, 
the rule is presupposed by the negation- Because of 

this contingency of option, the negation is related not 
to the word 14 say/' but to after-sacrifice^ 1 so that the 


eaning is Ha shall say ye-yaj&mahe not at the after- 
sacrifice lp . See the Mlm3 t(i8U -w u&ya- p fakes' a t fEdgorton), 
pp. 168 — 1 74- Students of Western Logic will note the insist- 
enco on relevance to the context in both prohibition and 

of that which is possible; 



exclusion. Denial can be 
exclusion is only of that which is similar and falls into the 


universe of discourse (nan iva 
’dhikaraijeh 


ytikta 


n 


aaya-sodrs’a 


Page 239 


137. 


ii 


UpaE&k^aija may be rendered as a “qu&Lihca- 


per aeddert* 




difficult to render into English 


as to bring out its difference from vitfe^ana (proprium) 
on the ono hand and upadhi ^conditioning adjunct) on 

the other- Tha distinction b well explained in the 
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NOTES 
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KnlpoiarV) 


P 


430 (under 


Ii 


IV 



That 



inheres In the produet un d servos to distinguish it, like 
the blueness of the nllctpala, m a vi^twaruu What is not 


Inherent may he cither 


upad 


LlpLlUk 


Of 


these* that which Lasts as long ai the product and serves to 
distinguish it is an up&dhi \ that which is occasional and 
causes the cognition of difference is an upakk^na. The 
distinction between these two corresponds to that between 
inseparable acridens and separable accident* Redness is 
not inherent in the crystal nor the crow in the house. 
But when one is a^ked to fetch the red crystal, ihe redness 
is present itt the crystal till it is brought \ hut when a 
house is pointed to Caiira as that which has a crow perched 
on ifc, the crow does not necessarily remain there till Caitra 

reaches the house \ redness is an upadhj, the citf w is an 

upal&kaa^a* 


PAGE U2 


133* 


This Brahmau-knower has been identified as one 


Aeftrya Sundara Pa^dya. on the strength of reference 3 in 
Atmasvarnpa 'a Pfab&dha }*ari*odhinl t (R. No. 3335 of the 
Govt. MSS, Library, Egmore), an unpublished Commentary 
on the FaUcapudik^ and in M&dhavamantrm s Tutraryn* 

a Commentary on the BHiasnmhim : sea Mm. 

■ P «. 




Kuppuswami Sastri in the Journttl 



Oriental Research. 


Madrasi !> p* 5 £f. Tho teamed author of this pipoi jugge^t^ 
the identification of Sundara Paij^ya with fl) Kun Pit^ys. 

reputed to have been a learned king, who was cured of his 
illness and reconverted to STaivtem by the famous Kaiva 

Saint, Tirujhanasambandha, or (ii) Timjfian&sambandha 

some other pro-Kumarita scholar of the 


himself, nr 



Porva and Uttara Mimatpsas* The first two of those 
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If, 244, n, m 


suggestions suffer from the difficulty of having to reconcile 
the fidv&iia taught in the?* verges with the Sfaivism of the 
reputed author; the characterisation of the latter as 
SfivUdvaita is nf little help, for, between S'iv&dvaiU and 
what we tnay for convenience call Safikaradvaitu, there 
is a wide enough gap to bridge. And while there is a 
tradition that KOn P&cdya was a Jaina before im reconver- 
sion, there is no tradition that he was an advaitin, either 
earlier or later; and the difference between the positions 
ascribed to him is not so slight as to be glossed over- The 
same difficulty applies to the second identification. The 
third is too vague to need acceptance or rejection- Whether 
the ascription of the verses to an Ae^rya Sundara FaedF a 
is itself correct is a question that merits further conside- 
ration, since the ascription seems to appear only in coitl^ 
pamlively late works. It U within the bounds of possibility 

that a quotation is mistaken for one's owti composition ; 
thus, verges quoted by a comparatively obscure and late 


Sundara uiEiy have been wrongly ascribed to hi 


u 


by AtmasvarOpa and Madhavam&ntrin ; but in the absence 
of any knowledge of a later Sundara Pa^dya or about the 
trustworthiness of AtmasvarUps* this is nothing more than 
a bare possibility. An attempt has been made in the 
Jignyatet, f* ii f 1-6 to traverse the arguments of Mui- 

S. Kuppuswanu Sastriar ; but most of the contentions arts 

rather puerile and unconvincing. 


Page 244 


lS£b The advaitin cannot insist too strongly that 
the cognition which destroys Nescience is also a psychosis 
and that it possesses only the same cfa*s of reality as 
what it destroys ; it is not absolutely real. Though in a 
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sense the product of Nescience, (for it is based on distinc- 
tions of pram at c* pram&^a and prameya, which distinc- 
tions are products of Nescience) it has yet the capacity 
to destroy its generatrix and itself at the same time, The 


fire born of the friction of bamboos in a forest does not 


apart* the bamboos which generated It ; and, when the 
whole forest is consumed, it dies out of itself. Nor is 
it true that what is not abiolntnly real lias no practical 
efficiency. Even a dream, though unreal, causes effects 
physical and psychical, besides serving as an indicator of 

future events; auspicious or otherwise* Indeed, the 
advaitin maintains that practical efficiency belongs only 
to the empirically valid, neither to the wholly real nor to 
the wholly unreal. The latter cannot be efficient, since 

it Itself is not; the former, being eternally accomplished, 

has no activity and bonce cannot bo efficient. That is 


why Vlcaspati ^ays As for that intuition which is real, 
that is not something to be done, since it ia of the nature 
of Brahman* Pl 


PAGE 245 

140 . 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 

['Die following additional notes relate to pages ; 30, 20* 27, 4fl, 

49* 7l r &5, m . 147 ,; 153, 162-165 and 220-223, 227-228, 237, 2M| 
PAGE 10 

" pr&karapa-niara " is difference of context Isea the 
list of corrections). This is the last of the six pram^as 

given by Jaimini (PM II, ill. 24) lor differentiating rituals. 
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Jt i? defined thus ; 

pra k a r ntarani 

to ilia intellect. 


&Qup id i ij a-? a b a k ft I * nupfl&thUih 
Iti essence' it consists iti aon-proihllty 


Hi® term occufs. ag^in on page US 


the same idea is oppressed by Vacaspati 
on page 146 


II 


a^anmdhami 


ai> 


pAfilE 20 


IL 


t&dguna^saqi . ijilano behnvrlhil] 




Adjectival 


com- 


pounds are 


of twa kinds 


the inclusive and the non-in- 


elusive, 

pound 


In the present case the denotation of the coin- 


.L 


janinadi 


■ S-v 


destruction 


I i 



is i+ origination, snstentation and 

denotation includes that of the com- 


ponent 


parti 


M 


januia and ad i 


thus this compound 


is of the inclusive type. 


In a compound, however* like 


ii 


oilragu 


■if 


in sentences like “ citragum anaya (bring the 
man with spotted cows)" the spotted cows which are 
signified by the component parts are not included in 


the signification of the compound ; for wliat is intended is 
the arrival of the owner of the cows T not his arrival with 
the coiws ; hence this compound is of the non- inclusive type- 


Page 27 

" ahheda-vyavaburah sftmii n ad hikarany a- vyap edemas’ ca“ 
has been rendered as “empirical usage a* non-diifareni 
und apposition a! designation", Vyav&taara (usage) ordi- 
narily includes vyapndetfa (verbal designation) too-, here, 
however, they are distinguished, " vyav&hara signifying 
practical activity alone. Hence the denotation of empiri- 
cal usage” is narrower in the present context, excluding 

wliat is mentioned in ’* appositions! designation;" it te. in 

other words, equivalent to " pravftti (activity), ’* which is 
the word used by V&caspati in the middle of p. 29, 
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Page 46 


'' nimpadrava-bhQIArtka-svartlpasya ele, The out- 
siders here cited are the Bauddtaas t who teach the doctrine 
of nail- at my a. The apprehension of this troth costs some 
effort But once there is the apprehension and contempla- 


tio 



thereof, there te increasing clarity, which, however 


does not call for increased effort, in the same way as each 
increased success In jumping calls for a bigger effort than 
before. Nor is there subsequent sublation by error, the 
Impressions of which too persist; for knowledge has a bias 
for truth, and disturbances due to error esbt only till truth 
is attained, not thereafter. This is a favourite verse with 
Vacaspati ; see, for instance, the StUhkhyatattvakatimudt 
on verse 64. The word ’ ‘intellect " in the translation ha* 

to be understood as synonymous with knowledge ; see also 

gsifff f h: hJb | M 1 1 M ? i ; r* r : ' 4| j |j .*] | "■j ’ % T \ ’j B yjj 

list of corrections. 


Page 49 


Tfao reading " pmvartante ,T adopted by us seems 

to have the support of the Bhdm ail til a k a and the Rjupraku- 

zrikU. The Patimula * which uses the analogy 11 yatha 
pradhAnam pra variate 1 * etc.* may possibly prefer the read- 


ing 


M 


pravartate 


■ p 


■ 


On either reading, the subject of the 


sentence * atha svayam eva tasmllt etc. has to be sup- 
plied from without; but on the reading * A pravartate ,T it is 
possible to understand that the subject is neither the self 
(which does not £l in) nor prnm^as (which requires the 
plural i T but '*yafc pravartate tat (that which is active) ", 
Such usage may be taken to be idiomatic* and it agreed 
with what come;? before and alter. But wp prefer the 
reading " pmvartante " since it has the support of two 
commentaries besides that of the MSS. mentioned in Note 48. 

m 
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Page 7 1 


"aiihikrtl-'dliikara'’ is rendered as eligibility of the per- 
son already eligible ", Two components enter into adbikara 
tha possassion of certain qualities, connate, acquired or both 

(this alone is what is understood by fitness or eligibility ordi- 
narily), and the possession of Interest in tho fruit to be at- 
tained. The former is more in the foreground when, for in- 

Bralimin is said to be the adhIkNri.ii for a particular 


stance, a 


rite 


In adhikrta-’dhikara, inters? ted ness is 


II 


ore to fore ; 


ft b a person! interested in a particular result, that is further 
interested in another result accruing from a further subsidiary. 

Page B5 

nltym^nitya-^astu-Tivekah. b Yacaspati’s position is 

this. What is eternal is not already known as distinct from 
what is non-eternal, a? then there can be no further 
inquiry ; nor can indefinite knowledge, of the nature of doubt* 


avail to generate non -attachment 


What does eii^t Is the 


distinction of etemallty from non-eternal ity* the discrimi- 
nation of the attributes (which are called izba/u, sinco they 
dwell therein* vusntl T fi.h This knowledge of eternality and 
noti*hternaUty is linked up with the knowledge of desirability 

And thus he knows that among the 


and non-desirability* 
denotations of the ' Thou 1 ' and the “ I,' 1 that which will 
be established as eternal will be that which turns out to be 
desirable and the non -eternal that which turns out not 
to be desirable* This much of knowledge can account for 
both non -attachment and the desire to know Brahman. 


Page 


“ yatha huh : bnddhi-siddh&m tu na tad asat. ” This 
quotation has been traced by Min. 8, Kuppuawami Sastriar 
to the Sutra* UY* i, 5h)* where* however* the 
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reading is 


111 


buddhksiddbam tu tad as&t 




Vacasputi 


hi 


II 


interprets this aphorism thus in the pu uft ftt3 ; 


tad as ad bh-ivj klrya 


it 


aaenai 


yb klmpena janyate iti 


nyene 


ty amllB&nEd buddhi-siddha 


4 T 




eve 


ty art hah, 


The aphorism fchus interpreted fits Id naturally with the 
rest of the Bhnmatt context And the comment of the 
Kalpataru is almost a paraphrase of the words of the 

TutpafyailkQ. : yad as ad iti priaiddhnm tad buddhy- 

irndhena rftpena sad eve, anyath& turafiga-^tngaviit 
karmatva-nirde^a-'yo^t. Io the light of this, therefore, 
it seams necessary to amend the text by leaving out the 


« ^ 

DA 



which is non-existent 
existent in the intellect. 


and correct the translation thus i That, however, 

, to be produced}, is (certainly) 
HH| In regard to this suggestion 
of the learned Professor, certain difficulties have to be 
pointed out. The KatpaiOPU f at the end of the sentence 
quoted above, goes on to say* iti &at-k&rya~vadim& Hhuhu 
The aphorism , as it occurs in the NyRya Sfttras* is the 
statement of the final view of fcsat-karya-viida hold by 
the Naiyayika. The words of the Kalpataru would, 

therefore, suggest that the citation here is not of a Nyaya 

aphorism, hut of the aphorism of some school professing 
sat-kHry&-Yfid&- The suggestion is reinforced by the 

BhRmatlt Habit* which says : atra sat-karya-vad|-$ainmaiim 


aha. 


Once this possibility is conceded r there is 



further possibility that the aphorism bore cited by 


Vneaspati has a on " in it. 


That this is more than 


a 


bare possibility seems made out by the ^Jtiprak^i 

which implies the presence of a " na ” in Lho aphorism : 


na by asan narfH^rfigSdi buddhav zUikbya vyakriyate 


buddhi 


8 sattva^yogac ca i tatra vpddh 



atim 


lb 



yathi *hur itu The words of the Kalpataru too do 
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not rule out the reading with a 


11 Hfe 11 

tin 


The least that La 


necessary to support the suggested correction b the further 

correction of the Kaipataru and the itAdmafflt/aftn so as 
to make them read + * as at-karya^v Edina ft hub 
k ary a - vEd i-s atom a t im & h a 


tl 


and 


#1- 


asat- 


ii 


Such proc edu re i Dvolv i ng 


a 


double correction may ^eem condemned by 


the 


law of parsimony 


But there are at leas I two counter- 


va 



considerations of some weight. The first 


IS 


that no other source has been traced, while the 
Nyttya aphorism as interpeted by VRcaspati fits into 


the 


present 


context. 


The 


other is 


that 


there 


is 


comparatively little point in the advaitin appealing for 
support to the ^at-kErya^vEdin* as he himself fa of that 

\ on the contrary, hfa reliance even on the 


pafsoasion 


Aa 


asat-k&rya-vadm would be just and purportful. 
against this it must be noted that the point at issue 
the BhUmatl is the possibility of creation by a non- 


i 


intelligent being. The pTlrvapfikgin in this case b not the 
follower of the Ny^ya (which admits an intelligent 
creator), but the follower of the S&hfchya (well known 
^at-karya-Y&da), according to whom the world is not before 
creation buddhi-siddha for an Xafvara. Thus* though the 

suggested source and corrections are extremely plausible, 
it H difficult to accept thorn outright at the present stage ; 
further, neither the printed editions of either book nor 
the MSS. that we have been able to consult warrant the 

correction, The MSS. consulted for the Kaiimlatu are 
2D H 14 and 20 H ID of the Adyar Library i for the 

Bk&motii MSS. mentioned in Note IS were consulted, and 
lor the Bh^maUtitaka, MS. No. 39 C 14 of the same 

Library, Of course, scribal errors leading to the perpetua- 
tion of wrong readings are not uncommon. 
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Page 14 T 


The express ions heya’ 1 and 1 1 upldlfiij which occur 
very frequently in the HhftsyQ and the Shiimatl, have been 
rendered uniformly as ” to be rejected" and to bo 
accepted *\ It should be noted, however, that, except in a 
few cases fas in the present one), what is meant Is 


avoidance and seeking, not mere intellectual rejection or 
acceptance, When n for instance, it is said that Brahman, 

ill 

being one ? s own self, is neither 


heya 


nor 


upadeya, 


it meam that it is neither to be avoided nor sought. 


Page IS3 


ik 


csityu-vandanitdi-vakya. 


pi 


It would appear from the 


RjitprakasfikU that the 'statement ' is s *caityam vaodeta, 




not 


caitye yandeta, 1 so that the obeisance is to the 
c&itya, not in the caitya Conformably to this, caitya 
would mean not a shrine* but the consecrated fig-tree to 
which Buddhists offer worship. 


Pages 162-L65 and 22Q-*23 


Those pages contain statements of the Prabbakara 

position based un the doctrine of anvitabhidhkna. Certain 


terms. 


though common to the Bha^ti school,, are used in 


special senses. The equivalents used in the translation 
are such as would apply throughout the book \ the 


peculiarities of Prlbhftkara usage will, therefore, not be 


clear therefrom. 


In 


the 


follow! u g 1 1 anal a t ion 


terms 


distinctively suitable to Prabhakara's system are employed ; 
it may be used along with or in the place of the 
translation on the above-mentioned pages. For this school, 
k&rya* niyoga and apftrva are synonyms. What is to be 
done (kSrys) is that which prompts (niyoga)* and this is 
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the tra ns -experiential potency faporva) which secure 
heaven. Tho determinant of kArya is volition fkftl), and of 
this the determinant is the particular &et (kriy&h The 


fruit (bh^vya or phala, heaven) is emphatically not 

what prompts no t the determinant. The person prompted 


is called the niyojya ; he 

niyog* means apflrva, i 


person enjoined 


ot 


as m the BhaUa 


sehooL 


T RANEE a HON 


(P. 1G21 Further, if for hi] 


14 


who has heard (studied) 


about Brahman there occurs the cassation of the attributes 
of transmigration, why is it, then, tbat T on top of hearing, 
reflection etc* are found declared t Therefore, even because 

of the contingency of the futility of these, the Vedanta# do 

not have for purport the nature of Brahmam but have for 
purport what is to be done, whose determinant is the 
contemplation of the self* And thi^ which is to be dons, 
prompting him who is to be prompted in respect of 


itself is called niyogtt (the prompter}, and as not previously 
experienced through other means of knowledge, it is 
called the irans-exp orient! al. And since there is not the 

establishment of this without the observance of it* 
determinant (contemplation), that itself, which is to be 

done, implies for its own establishment the observance 

of the contemplation of the self, (this being) the determi- 
nant and instrument of that. And what is to be done, 
since its definitive knowledge depends on (that which 
defines) its own determinant (its own determinant is 
volition* and the determinant of that i* the particular 
net, contemplation in tho present instance), is defined by 
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the determinant* contemplation; similarly, since of con- 
tomplation too 



cannot be definitive knowledge in the 
absence of its determinant, the self, IF. 1631 that itself, 
which r& to be done, implies, for the sake of the determina- 
tion of that (contemplation), the self as that 'determin&utL 
As they s&y : " That T however, which is introduced, i.e-, 
implied, for the establishment of that (which is to be done), 
that too falls within the scope of the injunction; this is 
the usage of the Tontra (the Pr&bh&kara school of 

MimatpsaV* And + in the case of contemplation, the 


determinant of the prompter (niyogah its falling with in the 
scope of the injunction consists in the observance of It 
as an act ; for the self, however, which is the determinant 


of that (contemplation)* (falling within the scope of the 
injunction consists in) the certitude of its own existence. 



f 


« 





♦ 


Hf 


[F* 165] And, since what is to be done is not independent 
of him who is prompted, the eligible (interested)! person 
who |a to practise, he states the particular cl as* of person 


prompted : " And there being purport in respect of an 
injunction p< etc- Becoming Brahman is present as already 
established in the eulogistic passage M He who knows 

yet (because of this 


Brahman becomes Brah 


itself 


rt 


f 


statement of the existent being changed into a statement 

of what is to be accomplisbedh there being the expectancy 
of the particular class of person prompted-, on the analogy 
of the rfltrisatra, he who desires to become Brahman comes 
to be understood as the particular person prompted. For, 
if on the analogy of the pigda^pit^y ajna, the person 
prompted be assumed to be he who desires heaven, that 

would be the signification of the absolutely remote by the 
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eulogistic passage* which would then have a nenso wholly 
unrelated to itself- And* since to become Brahman is to 
be immortal, it to said (in the commentary) 11 For him 
who desires immortality. M 


# 


* 


* 





f 


* 


[P, 220] Further, even by those who recognise the 
purport of all words to be what ia to be done, it is 
not possible in the case of (texts like) " k A brahmin 
b not to be killed, ** “ Liquor is not to be drunk, " 

to recognise what is to he done as purport. For* what 
is to be done, having its limits defined by volition* is 

pervaded by volition, and ceases with Lhe cessation of 


that 


i 


like 



-ness on the cessation of tree-ness 


Idiptfapl being the name 



a 


pamoular kind of troel 


Volition, indeed, is human effort ; and its definitive 
knowledge depends on its determinant. And its determb 
naot, being of the nature of what is to be accomplished, 
cap bo only a doing, which has a before and an after, and 
helps to bring about something else ; fit can be! neither a 
substantia nor a quality. It bs, indeed, what is directly 
pervaded by volition that is the determinant of volition ; 
and, in the case of substance and quality, which arc already 
existent, there is no pervasion by volition. 


Therefore it is 

there is ibe statement of the author of the sacred teaching: 
'Verbs signify doing; through their instrumentality can 
be known what is to be done (kriya) a ir [F. 221] Though 

for words signifying substance and quality there b relation 

be done, in their effect-stage [i.-e., in the stage 


to what is to 
when complete sentence-sense arises, with what v 


be 


done as the main element L yet* since relation to what b 
to be done is direct in the case of (words signifying' doing, 

wbiie for words signifying substance and quality it is 
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through their conjunction with doing* the under-tending 
of the trans-experientiAl (epnrva) is only from those which 

signify doing, oot from words signifying substance or 
quality. Nor is it that in statements like M He fa to offer 
oblation with curd*," ** He fa to pour diagonally and 
continuously, 11 curds etc* are the determinants of what is 


to bo done ; for, even there, what is to bo done has as its 
determinant the doing alone— the offering of oblation or 
the diagonal pouring- Nor on this score, beoauso of the 
injunction (being) of the oblation and the diagonal pouring 
qualified by curds and continuity - a# in (the injunction 


of the qualified m) k " He is to sacrifice with the soma 
(-juice), " do (the texts) ** He la to offer the agnihotra 

oblation. 


■ i 


a* 


He is to pour ghee diagonally 1 become 
restatements of that (injunction of the qualified)- Though 
here too what is to be done has for determinant doing 


fdonQ, yet. substance and quality, as complements of the 
doing, though not determinante, fall within the scope of 
the injunction. The doing, indeed, being undefined, 
as the bate functioning of a karat a (causa! correlate of 
doing), is defined by the particular causal correlate 
substance etc, \ hence, substance etc. are complements 
thereto. And thus, when doing falls within the scope of 
the injunction, that falls within the scope of the injunction 
certainly together with its complements ; hence, substance 


and quality, though not determinants* yet as complement* 
thereto, come to be within the scope of the injunction, And 
thus, the injunction which goes over to substance and 
quality through the channel of doing* because of the sear 

of 

established, comes* through a restatement thereof, to have 
for purport substance etc., which arc complements thereto ; 


prolixity end because its own content is otherwise 
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iP. 222 1 hence, in all case*,, what is enjoined (i.^* what is 
to bo donel baa doing alone for its determinant 


Hereby is refuted the view that in 


EE 


There b this 


■M 






ngneya (cake) which is prepared on eight (earthen) pSates 
what is enjoined has for determinant the connection of 
the material and the deity. Now, fit may bo said), the 
eaning of the root bhQ (to become)," (In 1 bhavati M of 
the text) cannot fall within the scope of an injunction; 
for, if what becomes hi already existent* then that which 
has ks existence (already) accomplished cannot be that 
which Aocome#; ether, indeed, does not become; nor, if 


non-existent, since what 


non-existent cannot be what 


is prompted, tike a skjfcflower ; therefore* what falls 

within the scope of the injunction is the operation which 
belongs to him who brings about* the producer, and which b 
implied by the becoming, the operation to be brought about i 

and* since this operation is activation! volition* effort, it 

cannot be cognised without a determinant ; therefore, 
there being the need for a determinant r its determinant 
is only the connection of material and deity brought to 
mind by the word Ugneya * (To this the PrSbhakaras 


$*y) now, how can human effort, which has an operatic 
for its determinant, refer to a connection* which is not of 
the nature of an operation 7 Truly, even in Make a pot/ 1 
human effort does not directly refer to the meaning of the 
noun* pot ; rather does it cause the hand etc. to manipulate 
the staff etc* Therefrom one understands that volition alone, 


which is for the sake of the pot and hat a manipulation for 
determinant, but not that (volition) whoso determinant is 
directly the pot. The pot come- within the scope of that 
(volition! as what is desired* not as a determinant. IF. !23l 
As determinant, however, there is only the m amputation 
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by 


the 


hand 


□ tO. 


For the same reason^ even 


tn 


11 There is that itgneya etc*, what faUb within the scope 
of the injunction is only the saerifioial act, which is 
implied by the connection of material and deity* and which 
is the determinant of what is to be done. What is it that 


is said 


There is that figneya (cake) " etc. f (It 




aid) 


ij 


One should bring about (what is to bn done) through the 
sacrifice with agni as deity/* Hence it is that tbs te^fa 
11 He who, knowing thus, performs the full moon sacrifice/’ 


1 He who, knowing thus* performs the now moon sacrifice 11 
become restatements of the six sacrifices proscribed in 
41 There is that &gneya f * etc. Hence too for that (group of 
sacrifices) itself, which falls within the scope of the 
injunction and is restated* there is the relation to fruit, 
in “ Ho who desires heaven is to sacrifice with t he now and 


full 


44 




on n sacrifices 


Mi 


Hence it is an invariable rule that In every case what 
is enjoined has for determinant doing alone, through the 
channel of volition* And thus* in M KOI not/' * Drink nut ’* 
otc, f if there be admitted something to be done, then, its 
pervader, volition, would have to he admitted, as also the 

And 

thus, on the analogy of the Frajap&ti-vrata, what is 

enjoined would, as signifying exclusion through the 

implication of the resolve not to kill or not drink, have 
that (resolve) as determinant. And thus it would follow 


doing which pervades that (volition) as determinant. 


that (that function of negation which consists 



the 


denial of what there is occasion for is wholly abandoned, 
Xor when there is a possibility (of direct significance) is 

!m pi ic a I; ion p rop er. 


lu the case, however, of M See not 
eto, T sinoG they commence with " His vow/* 
there is not the possibility of the denial of that for which 


the rising sun 
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additional notes 


thorn is an occasion ; [F. 224] bonce it h proper through 
the signification of exclusion* to imply the resolve not to 
see. Therefore* in ” Kill not,” * + Drink not " eio.* which 
am denials of what there is an occasion for* since doing 

is non-existent, volition pervaded thereby is non-existent ; 
and that being non-exi-tent, there is non-existence of what 
is pervaded thereby* ris.. what is- to be done ; hence there 
is no rule that ail statements have for purport what is to 
bo done ; thus he says , . , , 


Page 165 


M * 


brahma vada brahjnai ' va bhavati ' 


iti 


"f 


etc. The 


sentence ft.s it stands may imply that the fruit 


it 


brah 


fc l 



btmvana (becoming Brahman)' has a need for the 
particular person prompted (niyojya-vitfesa). This, however. 

does not fit in with the Prabhakara doctrine, which 

acknowledges efficiency for the apErva alone, not for the 
fruit Becoming Brahman, though stated as siddha. has 
to be understood a* sadhys ( wh a I is to be accomplished) ; 
and for this change (viparintima) there is an expectancy 


(ak&ftkRaj. which is satisfied by the statement of the 
particular class of person prompted. The genitive in 


h 


brahnm-bh&vana^ya * would be thus a case of anEdare 


sa-^hl, this being indicatad in the Emulation by 


hi 


yet 




this construction Ls mentioned in the Bh^matitilaka too, 
3oo also list of correction*. 

Pages 227 and 228 


The word " kartavyata ” has been translated as 
obligation” or as H obligatoriness There is. of course, 
no question of moral obligation here ; what is present is* 
at best, a mechanical urge or impulsion consequent on a 
person s natural desire* and passions. Because of these a 




ADDITIONAL NOTf-8 


31 1 


person is tempted to drink or till 


this 


II 


pint i on 


or impulsion which is yestata^ by the prohibition and 
negatived. The object of the negation is Go make it known 
that whac Is restated- the tempting act, is instrumental 
to evil, Throughout fAts contact the reader is requested 
to remember that no ethical significance attaches to the 


words 


ii 


obligation ” and " obligatoriness 


VI 


Page £37 

The punctuation of lines 6-12 of the text is unsatis- 
factory in all the printed editions ; the present punctuation 

based on the explanation given in the Kulpataru. 


is 

1 h 


dvedha 


tt 


in 


n 


saqiBf&yo va dvedhS yuktah 


++ 


means 


** 


as 


between two possibilities " ; this qualification Is purpoTtfiilx 

as, in other ease!** the doubt may be among more than 
two payabilities. The translation has therefore to be 

corrected v see the list of corrections. 


Page 239 


ii 


That contemplation and reflection are not principal 


rites 




etc. The word “ principal " here is nut Iq be 

It means rather th /. which 

like stuti* and 



contrasted with subsidiary 
has an aptirva mult; even 
imstras (mentioned on p* 185), have apfirva results, and 

should* therefore* bo classed as w principal ” In this sen^e ; 
in this context, therefore, a guoa-knnpa is not what is 
subsidiary in general* but what is pruximatdy subsidiary, 
subserving the rite itself* not the apflrva gener .i' f i ; it is t 
in other words* a sanmpatyo^pakaraka^ 
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CORRECTIONS 



2,3 

U 

S3, 24 



taka on the be reflected in 

reflection of 

co tic Claimant condemnation 

its origination (perception so for as 

(by perception) it is) what originates 

in another con- ascertained tit rough 

text ascertained difference of contort 



CORRECTIONS 
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Page 


14 


25 


28 


Like 


Kor 


SeaD 


7, 8 


23. 24 


9-1 1 


of the attributes of attributes absolutely 


. . . distinct 


Hod-proximate 


distinct (among them- 
selves) as also of sub- 
strates (similarly dis- 
tinct) 

non- proximate to tbs 


the cogniaer cogniser 


whence 


then the extreme 

proximity (to the 

cogniser) 

And . , . appre- And, for memory and 
ho ns ion apprehension, delu- 

siveness consists in 

the apposittonal de- 
signation 


46 

n 

sublation 

sublation by error 

11 


no effort 

no (furl! 

ieri effort 

* + 

is 

it 

- - ■ Hi •« ■ B •Hi W 

the truth 

56 

% 

at? aometfaing 

m that 


1' 

3 

This Is bow 

when 

Thia ia how; when 

57 

10 

as something 

as that 


61 

13 

That 

How 


64 

9 

skilled 

prudent 


M 

13 

explained ; by Mb 

explained by u& 

63 

19 

skilled 

prudent 


74 

4 

kh&dini 

being made of khadira 

tl 

24-28 

in respect of 

together with the host 



of subsidiaries end- 
ing with sequence 
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Page Line For read 

(Jcraffla), which arc 
taught directly or 

obtained by trails fer + 
and which bring 

about proximate or 

re m ote cant ri buto- 
rios, seen or unseen* 


82 

25 

in the conceit 

under the conceit 

95 

M 

Is established 

will be established 

tT 

26 

comes 

will be 

f* 

27 

becomes 

turns out to be 

120 

t 

indicating its 
own attribute 

of the type which 
signifies (the inclu- 
sion of the a ease of 
the parts) as compo- 
nents of that (i4 M 

the sense of the 

compound). 

127 

7 

That subject 

That 

131 

19 

many 

may 

137 

4 

The Sacred Bemg-S&cred-Toach- 

Teacbing-S ounce tug+Source 

150 

22 

apathy 

monotony 

156 

£4 

though 

through 

164 

14 

khndira 

what is made of Ma- 

dira 

T* 

25 

nature 

existent 

165 

16 

enjoined for this 
{becoming) 

enjoined, 
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CORRECTIONS 


Page 

Line 

For 

Read 

165 

as 

Mi., passa^ij 

by the eulogistic pas- 




sage* since it has a 




sense wholly un- 




related to it. 

193 

u 

they 

that 

SO 6 

84 

their own 

their own sense as 

SOS 

S0-2S 

And therefore 

And for this reason too, 





■ * 


anything 

eke 


that it U not sub- 
sidiary to anything 
else, it ift distinct 


fro 


,11. 


the four Muds 


of substance* 


225 

16 

process of be- 
coming 

doing 


237 

10. 11 

Or there may be 

Or, doubt may 

bo 



- • . two ways 

appropriate, as 

tween the two 

be- 

239 

28 

vis^ the fruit 

and with the (ultimate) 


fruit 
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